INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


V, No. 2. Fespruary 1922 


The Third International Labour Conference 


held at Geneva from 25 October to 18 November 1921. This 

meeting of the Conference might be considered to be in fact 
the second session of the General Conference, since the session at 
Genoa was a special one, concerned entirely with the regulation 
of labour at sea. The Geneva session was,. like the first session 
held at Washington, occupied with matters of general concern, 
though, as will be seen from the agenda given below, agricultural 
questions bulked largely among the subjects under discussion. 


T ue third session of the International Labour Conference was 


AGENDA 


of the Third Session of the General Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation 


‘ Reform of the Constitution of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office. 


2} Adaptation to.agricultural labour of the Washington decisions ‘concerning 
the regulation of the hours of ‘work. 


‘ Adaptation to agricultural labour of the Washington decisions concerning : 
(a) Measures for the prevention of or providing against unemployment ; 
(b) Protection of women and children, 

Special measures for the protection of agricultural workers : 

(a) Technical agricultural education ; 

(b) Living-in conditions of agricultural workers ; 

(ec) Guarantee of the rights of association and combination ; 

(d) Protection against accident, sickness, invalidity and old age. 
Disinfection of wool infected with anthrax spores. 

) Prohibition of the use of white lead in painting. 

7) The weekly rest-day in industrial and commercial employment. 


) fa) The prohibition of the employment of any person under the age of 
18 years as trimmer or stoker. 


(b) Compulsory medical examination of all children employed on board ship. 


This agenda was communicated by the International Labour 
Office to the States Members of the Labour Organisation on 
21 January 1921. A slightly different agenda had been circulated 
in August 1920, when the intention of the Governing Body was 
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that the Third Session of the Conference should be held in April 
1921. Subsequently the Governing Body, at its Sixth Session of 
11-44 January 1921, decided to postpone the Third Session of the 
Conference to October because it considered the time allowed too 
short for adequate preparation for the Conference. The re-arrange- 
ment of the agenda involved no change of subject matter. The 
new grouping, with an increase in the number of items, was merely 
intended to facilitate the work of the Conference, to give more 
precision to the scope of certain items on the agenda, and to render 
it possible for the governments to send a suitable number of 
technical advisers, at the same time complying with the provision 
of the Treaty of Versailles (Article 389), which permits the sending 
of two technical advisers for each item of the agenda. The 
increase in the number of items, and consequently in the number 
of technical advisers who might be appointed, was well warranted 
by the variety of subjects on the agenda. 

Most of the items on the agenda appeared there as a 
sequence of the work of the Conference at Washington. A motion 
to include agricultural questions on the agenda of the next session 
of the Conference received at Washington 42 votes in favour as 
compared with 14 against, but the vote was invalidated because a 
quorum was not present. By a subsequent vote of 64 to 7 all 
questions relative to the next agenda were referred to the 
Governing Body, and that body, taking into account the opinions 
expressed at that Conference, decided on the insertion of these 
items. The prevention of anthrax (Item 5) was put on the 
agenda at the March 1920 session of the Governing Body, in 
view of the fact that it had been understood by the 
members of the Washington Conference, which adopted a 
Recommendation on the question, that the matter should be taken 
up by the Third Session of the Conference. The question of the 
use of white lead in painting (Item 6) was placed on the agenda 
by the session of the Governing Body of April 1921, as a result of 
the desire expressed by the Commission on Unhealthy Processes 
in its report to the Washington Conference that the matter 
should be considered by the next Conference. The items relative 
to seafarers were relegated to the 1921 Conference by resolution 
of the Genoa session. The question of the weekly rest was 
added by the Governing Body during its third session in March 
1920. The first item on the agenda, the reform of the constitu- 
tion of the Governing Body, dates back to the Conference at 
Washington, where dissatisfaction was expressed by certain 
groups with the proportion of seats on that body allotted to 
European states. 

The agenda roused a certain amount of criticism. The Swiss 
Peasants’ Union protested vigorously against the regulation of 
the hours of labour in agriculture, and found support in French 
agricultural circles for their demand that this question should not 
be considered at the present time. Agitation in France led to @ 
questioning of the competence of the Organisation to deal with 
any agricultural questions whatever. 
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Early in the year the Swiss Government had proposed the 
withdrawal from the agenda of the questions concerning agri- 
culture, or their postponement to some future Conference, but it 
did not formally object to these items, as it might have done 
under Article 402 of the Treaty of Versailles. |The formal 
objection came from the French Government, which on 13 
May objected to the inclusion of Item II concerning hours of 
work in agriculture, and on 7 October objected also to the other 
agricultural questions comprised under Items III and IV. In 
both countries a certain amount of controversy had been aroused 
on the subject, turning upon the two points of the expediency of 
international regulation of agricultural labour at the present time, 
and the competence of the Labour Organisation to deal with 
agriculture. The formal objection of the French Government 
did not directly raise the latter question, but there was no doubt 
in the minds of observers that the whole question of competence 
was brought into question in other quarters. Particularly the 
polemic of the Swiss Peasants’ Union, energetically pursued by its 
secretary, had been directed against the intervention of the Labour 
Organisation in the affairs of agricultural workers. On the 
other hand, organisations of farm-workers in many countries 
had replied energetically to the arguments of the Swiss Peasants’ 
Union and the French protagonists of the doctrine of non-com- 
petence, and there was every indication that the question would 
be the subject of keen controversy on the floor of the — 
itself. 


The question of the prohibition of the use of white bed in 
painting appeared to be no less provocative of dispute. In certain 
quarters the questionnaire on this subject, issued by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in preparation for the Conference, had been 
vigorously, not to say bitterly, attacked. The Office had been 
accused not only of insufficient study of an intricate problem — 
a charge in itself serious enough — -but also of deliberate 
partisanship, and even, in certain quarters, of having sided with 
the paint manufacturers of one country in an attempt to injure 
those of another. It is sufficient to say here that, after the Director 
had replied to them, these charges were not further pressed. 


If these questions, agriculture and white lead, were to all 
appearances the principal danger points facing the Conference on 
its assembly, it must not be forgotten that the atmosphere in 
which the delegates met, altogether apart from these and other 
controversial points, was totally different from that of the 
Washington Session of October-November 1919. The passing 
of two years had brought to the world of labour, to employers 
and employed alike, a certain disillusionment; the high ideals 
which accompanied the release from the strain of war — what 
President Wilson had called “the tide rising in the hearts of men” 
— had suffered under the stress of difficult times; the tide was 
ebbing. The world was faced at that moment by an unemploy- 
ment crisis of appalling intensity; the problem of production was 
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making it very difficult even to approach the discussion of 
questions, such as that of the regulation of hours, which had the 

. appearance of being possibly restrictive of production, and friction 
between labour and capital had renewed its baneful predominance 
in the industrial affairs of many, if not most, of the important 
States represented at the Conference. 
In view of these circumstances, well-wishers of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and its work for social peace and 
justice may be forgiven for having viewed the advent of the Third 
Session of the Conference with a certain trepidation ; they felt it 
to be a testing .point in the Organisation’s career. Was the 
vessel which had enjoyed the following breezes of Washington 
and survived the squalls of Genoa built staunchly to withstand 
the storms of the world industrial situation in the closing months 
of 1921? Rightly they judged the test severe, but the event proved 
that they were justified also in their hope. 


PERSONNEL OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Conference enjoyed a_ stroke of good fortune in the 
acceptance of its presidency by Lord Burnham, the British 
parliamentarian and proprietor of the “Daily Telegraph”. Well- 
versed in parliamentary procedure and a man of quick and 
impartial judgment, Lord Burnham was an unqualified success 
as chairman; the relative smoothness and expedition with which 
the work of the Conference was despatched was due in very 
large measure to his untiring efficiency. The position of 
chairman in an international conference is always one of great 
difficulty. National methods of procedure vary enormously, and 
the International Labour Conference is not yet old enough to have 
worked out in adequate detail its own methods. Its Standing 
Orders are obviously provisional in character and are in places 
obscure. Lord Burnham succeeded, in spite of these possibilities 
of trouble, in enabling the Conference to accomplish an enormous 
amount of work in what must be regarded as an astonishingly 
short period, and this he did, it may confidently be stated, 
without giving ground of complaint to any single delegate present. 

The delegates numbered 118, and they were accompanied by 
some 230 technical advisers. Some of the national delegations, 
especially from the great industrial states, such as Great Britain, 
France, and Japan, were of a number which may be taken as an 
index of the importance attached by their respective governments 
to the work of the Conference. In some cases, the size of the 
delegation reflected the state of the exchange between the 
country in question and Switzerland. In yet other cases distance 
is a factor in determining the number of technical advisers who 
accompany their delegates to the Conference. Space and time are 
still among the primary difficulties of international co-operation, 
though they are now happily not insuperable. 
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The delegates came from 39 states. As readers of the Review 
are doubtless aware, each State Member of the Organisation may 
appoint four delegates, two representing the government, and two 
others, an employers’ and a workers’ delegate, nominated by the 
government “in agreement with the industrial organisations, if 
such organisations exist, which are most representative of 
employers or workpeople, as the case may be, in their respective 
countries”. Of the delegates,-69 represented their government, 24 
the employers, and 25 the workers. Since a national delegation 
does not vote as a unit, the employers’ and workers’ delegates 
being perfectly free to vote with or against their colleagues 
representing the government, the International Labour Conference 
constitutes to some extent an experiment among legislating bodies 
to which sufficient attention has not been drawn. Its personnel 
is recruited at once on a geographical and on a functional basis; 
the government delegates might be regarded, by the exponents of 
certain modern political doctrines, as representatives in the first 
place of the consumers organised as the state; the employers’ and 
workers’ delegates represent the two branches of production. 
The parallel may easily be pushed too far, but the Conference is 
providing interesting material for a study of the permutations and 
combinations which may be possible in this type of representative 
body. The table on the next page, giving an analysis of the record 
votes taken by the Conference, may repay examination. 

The technical advisers were of many types, government 
officials, factory inspectors, scientists, labour leaders, and trade 
union officials. Some of them played important and possibly 
decisive parts in the Commissions, and even in the Conference 
itself, in which they may act as deputies of the delegate to whom 
they are attached, and in that capacity may both speak and vote. 

The secretariat of the Conference was of course drawn from 
the staff of the International Labour Office, with the Director 
at its head as Secretary-General and the Deputy-Director as 
Deputy Secretary-General. 


OPENING OF THE CONFERENCE - 


The preliminary speeches of the Conference, those of 
Mr. Arthur Fontaine, Chairman of the Governing Body, of 
Mr. Schulthess, President of the Swiss Confederation, of Mr. 
Gignoux, President of the Council of State of the Republic and 
Canton of Geneva, and of Lord Burnham upon his election to 
the presidency of the Conference, were characterised by a note 
of caution which reflected the world economic situation at the 
moment. 

Mr. Fontaine called attention to the dangers involved in an 
overloaded agenda which might entail a large number of deci- 
sions, each of which had, under the Treaty, to be considered by 
the already overburdened national Parliaments. The gloom of 
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ANALYSIS OF THE VOTES OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, 
GENEVA, 1921 


Questions voted 


1. Retention on Agenda of Item II 

2. Retention on Agenda of Item III 

8. Retention on Agenda of Item IV 

4. Substitution of Social Insurance 
Conventions for Recommen- 
dation 

5. Protection of women in child- 
birth, substitution of Recom- 
mendation for Convention 

6. Adoption of Convention, age of 
trimmers or stokers 

7. Adoption of Convention, medi- 
cal examination of children 


at sea 
. Adoption of Convention, com- 
bination of agricultural work- 


ers 

. Adoption of Recommendation, 
technical agricultural instruc- 
ti 


on 

. Amendment to Recommenda- 

tion, unemployment in agri- 
culture 

11. Adoption of Recommendation, 
unemployment in agriculture 

12. Adoption of Convention, com- 
pensation in agriculture 

13. Adoption of Recommendation, 
insurance in agriculture 

14. Adoption of Recommendation, 
night work of children in 
agriculture 

15. Adoption of Recommendation, 
night work of women in agri- 
culture 

16. Adoption of Recommendation, 

ef women in child- 
irt 

17. Adoption of Recommendation, 
living-in conditions of agri- 
cultural workers 

18. Adoption of Convention, age 
of children in agriculture 

. Substitution of Convention as 
basis of discussion, white 
lead 

. Amendment to draft Conven- 
tion, weekly rest in indust- 
rial undertakings 

21. Adoption of dratt Convention, 
weekly rest in industry 

22. Adoption of draft Convention, 
white lead. 

23. Adoption of Recommendation, 
weekly rest in commerce 
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the economic situation, whilst in no way impairing the warmth 
of Mr. Schulthess’ welcome to the delegates, led him to emphasise 
the importance of prudence and reserve. Mr. Gignoux appealed 
to the spirit of collaboration to meet present difficulties. Lord 
Burnham pleaded for international understanding, and for the 
conquest of the greatest enemy of that understanding, ignorance. 
Quoting Ruskin, he said: “The distance of nations are increased 
not by seas, but by ignorances”. The success of the Conference 
and of the Organisation, he continued, was dependent upon the 
dissemination of information and ideas and upon a common 
goodwill and mutual confidence. Without these things, the 
decisions of the Conference would be as vain as is national 
legislation unsupported by public opinion and consent. But the 
decisions of the Conference were not its only weapon ; the very 
fact that it existed and was there assembled had in it the promise 
and potency of the future. “Your purpose is your power”. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE AGENDA 


The first business of the Conference was the determination of 
its procedure and the settlement of the problems raised by the 
objections put forward against certain items on its agenda. A 
report on the latter question was submitted by the Governing 
Body, through the Secretary-General, and Mr. Arthur Fontaine 


as French Government delegate moved the deletion from the 
agenda of the items concerning agriculture. The memorandum 
of the French Government, which Mr. Fontaine read, recalled 
the doubts which had been expressed regarding the competence 
of the Organisation in the matter of the regulation of agricultural 
labour, and although Mr. Justin Godart, the second French 
Government delegate, declared formally that his government had 
demanded the withdrawal of these items only on the ground of 
expediency, it was with the question of competency that the 
subsequent discussion was predominantly concerned. 

The debate, which extended over two sittings of the 
Conference, did not however reveal very much difference of 
opinion on the question. The workers’ delegates, as was to be 
expected, appeared to be unanimously against the idea of non- 
competence ; their spokesman Mr. Jouhaux adduced evidence as 
to the intentions of the framers of Part XIII of the Peace Treaty, 
evidence which was reinforced by other speakers, notably by 
Sir A. D. Hall, one of the British Government delegates. Finally 
the competence of the Organisation was affirmed by the following 
resolution, which was adopted by 74 votes to 20: 


The Conference, considering that it has jurisdiction to deal with matters 
relating to agricultural labour, and considering that the agenda as proposed 
by the Governing Body is in accord both with the decisions taken by the 
Washington Conference and with the reasonable demands of the agricultural 
workers, decides to consider the expediency of retaining the questions under II, 
Ill and IV of the Agenda, taking each of these questions in succession. 
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Three further sittings were devoted to discussion of the 
expediency of retaining questions on the agenda. By _ the 
terms of Article 402 of the Treaty, a two-thirds majority is 
necessary for the retention of an item to which a Government 
has formally objected, and there was therefore considerable 
doubt in the minds of onlookers as to the event. In the end, 
Item II on hours of work in agriculture failed by five votes to 
get the necessary two-thirds majority, the voting being 63 
to 39, and was abandoned. The other questions under Items III 
and IV were retained by 90 votes to17.. — 


THE COMMISSIONS 


The Conference, like most legislative bodies, works through 
committees and commissions and during the preliminary discus- 
sions outlined above these Commissions had been appointed and 
had in some cases begun their work. They are of the two 
usual types, those concerned with the machinery and_ those 
occupied in the elaboration of the Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations which are, so to speak, the legislative acts of the 
Conference. Among the former type are to be reckoned the 
Commission of Selection, which makes a preliminary examination 
of all resolutions submitted and which determines, subject of 
course to the approval of the Conference, the order and arrange- 
ment of business, the Commission on Credentials, and the Drafting 
Committee. The Commission on Credentials wason this occasion 
faced by certain difficult problems arising out of the somewhat 
obscure wording of Article 389 of the Treaty. The troubles in 
this connection are found for the most part in the cases of count- 
ries where the organisation of workers in trade unions is not 
yet highly developed, and in the decision, for which each 
government is responsible in its own country, as to what are 
in fact the “most representative” organisations. The difficulties 
were surmounted, however, and no delegate’s credentials were 
ultimately refused. 

In this connection it is hoped that friction may be avoided in 
the future by a definitive interpretation of Article 389. Such an 
interpretation will, at the request of the Conference, be one of 
the tasks of the first session of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 

All the Commissions of the Conference are of tripartite 
composition : like the Conference itself they comprise delegates 
from each of the three groups; government, employers, and 
workers. Unlike the Conference, however, the three groups are 
usually present in equal numbers on those Commissions which 
consider the Draft Conventions and Recommendations. The 
subjects on the agenda were assigned to seven Commissions of 
this type, with the exception of Item I on Reform of the Constitu- 
tion of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, 
which was referred to the Commission of Selection. | 
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First AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION 


The agricultural questions were divided amongst three 
Commissions. To the first of these were entrusted Items III (a) 
(Measures for the prevention of or providing against unem- 
ployment) and IV (d) (Protection against accident, sickness 
invalidity and old age). Sir A. D.- Hall, one of the British 
Government Delegates, was elected chairman. 

A basis for discussion was provided in the draft proposals 
submitted to the Conference by the International Labour Office 
in its Reports. As might be expected, this Commission devoted 
most of its time to unemployment. Consideration of this problem 
in connection with agricultural labour leads rather to the © 
suggestion of proposals for preventing unemployment than to 
those of a remedial type, and a large number of diverse proposi- 
tions were examined, ranging from the expropriation of owners 
whose lands were inadequately worked to very mild proposals 
that the governments should consider the advisability of taking 
certain measures. The Recommendation finally adopted by the 
Commission and approved by the Conference emphasised the 
necessity that governments should examine the possibility of 
encouraging improved technical methods by which unworked or 
partially worked land might be brought under cultivation, of 
encouraging land settlement, of affording transport facilities for 
the movement of unemployed agricultural workers, of developing 
supplementary forms of employment in cases of seasonal indust- 
ries, and of encouraging co-operative action by the provision of 
credits. The supplementary occupations were the object of a 
certain suspicion on the part of the workers’ representatives, who 
regard home work and sweated work as frequently synonymous, 
but the addition of a qualifying phrase seemed to meet their case. 

The liability of agricultural workers to accident formed the 
subject of a Draft Convention, which the Commission adopted 
directly from the draft prepared by the International Labour 
Office, and which the Conference approved by the requisite two- 
thirds majority without much discussion. It provides that States 
which ratify the Convention shall extend to agricultural wage- 
earners the benefits of their laws and regulations concerning 
compensation for injury incurred by accident arising out of or 
in the course of the injured person’s employment. 

The third decision which emanated from this Commission was a 
Recommendation concerning social insurance in agriculture 
which urged upon the States Members of the Organisation the 
necessity of applying to agricultural workers, on conditions 
equivalent to those prevailing for industrial and commercial 
workers, their laws and regulations relating to the establishment 
of systems of insurance against sickness, invalidity, old age, and 
“similar social risks”. The Commission desired to formulate 
its decision on this matter in the shape of a Draft Convention, but 
the Conference preferred that of a Recommendation. 
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Seconp AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION 


To the Second Commission were allocated all questions 
affecting women and children in agricultural employment. 
These comprised the adaptation to agricultural labour of the 
Washington decisions concerning the protection of women and 
children (Protection of women employed in agriculture before 
and after childbirth ; the night work of women and children and 
the age of admission of children to employment in agriculture), 
which formed part of Item III of the agenda, and the question 
of living-in conditions, taken from Item IV. 

The protection of women before and after childbirth was the 
subject of a Convention at Washington, but the International 
Labour Office, basing its opinion on the replies to its question- 
naire received from the governments, had proposed in its report 
only a Recommendation. An effort was made in the Commission 
to secure a Draft Convention, and, when that appeared hopeless, 
to obtain a Recommendation couched in the same terms as those 
of the Washington Convention. This also failed to obtain 
sufficient support, and the Commission - finally adopted the 
Recommendation originally drafted by the International Labour 
Office. This asks States to give protection to mothers employed 
in agriculture similar to that afforded to industrial and com- 
mercial workers, but does not lay down a fixed period during 
which absence from work should be permissible or compulsory. 
The supporters of.a Draft Convention pursued their idea into the 
Conference itself, and by a vote of 47 to 44 the Recommendation 
was sent back to the Commission to. be converted into a Conven- 
tion. The narrow majority, however, did not warrant such a 
change ; there appeared: to be no probability that two-thirds of 
the delegates would, in the final vote, support a Convention, and 
the Commission therefore sent forward its decision unchanged. 

A similar position arose in the case of the night work of 
women. The International Labour Office had- submitted a 
Recommendation ; the workers desired a Convention, but found 
it impossible to secure sufficient support. The Recommendation 
eventually adopted by the Commission and the Conference was 
much more elastic than that of Washington concerning women 
workers in industry and commerce. This was due in large part 
to consideration of the dependence of agricultural labour upon 
weather conditions and of the impossibility of work during the 
middle of the day in some climates. A night rest of not less than 
nine hours, if possible consecutive, is all that is asked for, whilst 
the Washington decision on the same subject for women employed 
in industry or commerce took the stronger form of a Draft 
Convention and laid down eleven consecutive hours as the normal 
night rest. 

With regard to the night work of children, the Commission 
again differed from the Washington decision. The Draft 
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Convention adopted by the latter Conference applied to “young 
persons under eighteen years of age” and provided that they 
should have a night rest of at least eleven consecutive hours. In 
the present case a distinction was made between workers under 
fourteen, who are to be ensured “a period of rest compatible 
with their physical necessities and consisting of not less than ten 
consecutive hours”, and those between fourteen and eighteen, for 
whom the period named is nine hours. 

The age of admission of children to employment in agriculture 
presents problems of a character very different from those 
involved in the employment of childreninindustry. The difficulty, 
perhaps also some hesitation as to the desirability, of prevent- 
ing the employment of children in rural areas led to the 
adoption of a Convention differing from that of Washington 
concerning industry. Generally, employment of children in 
agriculture is prohibited, except outside the hours of school 
attendance, and then only if such employment does not prejudice 
school attendance. A certain elasticity is provided for “ purposes 
of vocational instruction” by permitting the employment of 
children on light work—this modification being introduced by 
Conference itself—and the arrangement of school hours so as to 
permit of such employment in the harvest. 

Finally this Commission dealt with the difficult problem of 
the living-in conditions of agricultural workers. The object of 
international “legislation” on this subject was of course the 
securing of conditions morally and hygienically healthy. The 
Commission found that the elaboration of detailed provisions 
was an impossibility ; even in the matter of beds the difficulty 
was illustrated, for in many countries the provision of a simple 
mat suffices for sleeping purposes. The Recommendation agreed 
upon is therefore drawn in fairly wide terms, but it seems 
capable, if adopted by the states, of achieving the improvement 
in moral and hygienic welfare which is intended. Clauses 
concerning provision for fhe worker's family were inserted by 
the Commission which, while not perhaps everywhere equally 
applicable, will probably do something to improve conditions in 
Eastern Europe. Discussion of this subject revealed a difficulty 
frequently met with in attempts to ameliorate conditions in the 
home, that of the degree to which inspection of living quarters 
is bearable and the point at which it becomes offensive. 


In some respects, the work of this Commission was more 
difficult than that which occupied the attention of the first and 
third Agricultural Commissions, the infinite variety of circum- 
stance being of greater import in the questions here examined 
than in such questions as, for example, social insurance. The 
five decisions obtained, whilst clearly not satisfying the workers’ 
delegates—nor, it is fair to say, many of the government and 
employers’ delegates—do in fact represent an important step in 
advance, and if put into practice will very materially improve 
the conditions of agricultural workers in all but the most 
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advanced states, and even there will tend to eliminate the “bad 
cases” which are always to be found. 


Tuirp AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION 


The third Commission on agricultural questions dealt with 
parts of Item IV of the agenda on technical agricultural education 
and guarantee of the rights of association and protection for 
agricultural workers. General agreement was easily obtained 
upon the former of these subjects, and the proposed Recommend- 
ation of the International Labour Office was adopted. Its terms 
urged that the States Members of the Labour Organisation 
should encourage the development of technical agricultural! 
education and should make it available for wage-earners. 

On the second question there was more discussion. The 
workers’ representatives made vigorous attempts to extend in two 
or three directions the scope of the Draft Convention submitted by 
the Office. That draft proposed to give to agricultural workers the 
same rights of combination as to workers in industry, but an 
attempt was made to make the grant of these rights absolute. 
Again, the workers’ representatives wished to add the right of 
meeting, but the majority of the Commission felt that each 
government must be left to judge concerning internal police 
matters. A further amendment calling upon states to abolish 
any existing restrictions or powers of suspension of the right of 
association of agricultural workers was likewise rejected on the 
ground that such a course was impossible in certain cases without 
constitutional amendment. 

An amendment .made in Commission guaranteeing liberty to 
belong or not to belong to an organisation was struck out by the 
full Conference, and the Draft Convention finally adopted differed 
little from that proposed by the Office. It provides that the 
states which ratify it shall give to agricultural workers the same 
rights of association and combination as to industrial workers, 
= _ repeal any statutory or other provisions restricting such 
rights. 

The interpretation put upon one phrase in the text of the 
‘Convention is worth noting ; both Commission and Conference 
agreed that the words “all those engaged in agriculture” should 
include small farmers (not owners) as well as wage-earners. 


COMMISSION ON MARITIME QUESTIONS 


Item VIII of the agenda comprised two questions (Prohibition 
of the employment of any person under the age of 18 years as 
trimmer or stoker, and compulsory medical examination of all 
children employed on board ship). On the Commission which 
deals with these questions both shipowners and seamen were 
well represented. It was remarked by the _ chairman, 
Mr. Deckers, the Belgian shipowner, that the Commission 
demonstrated once more the value of direct contact between 
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sbipowners and seamen and the joint discussion of practical 
problems by men knowing all sides of their subject. 

The deliberations of the Commission resulted in the adoption 
of a Draft Convention on each of the questions before them. By 
the terms of the first of these, the employment of young persons 
under the age of eighteen as trimmers and stokers is forbidden, 
with certain well-defined exceptions, as on school-ships, on vessels 
mainly propelled by other means than steam, and in the Indian 
and Japanese coasting trade. The case of force majeure is also 
met by implication in this Convention. Article 4 provides that 
when a trimmer or stoker is required in a post where only young 
persons of less than eighteen years of age are available, it shall 
be permissible to engage them, but to engage two persons in 
place of the single trimmer or stoker required, and the minimum 
age shall in their cases be sixteen. This wou!d appear to give 
adequate guarantee that persons under eighteen will only be 
engaged in these arduous occupations when necessity impera- 
tively demands it. 

The second Convention adopted by the Commission provides 
for the medical examination of entrants to the seafaring profes- 
sion. No difference of opinion was manifested as to the need for 
this ; experience has long ago proved it, and the practice of the 
important maritime countries has sanctioned it. The Commission 
adopted the draft proposed by the Office with exceptions to meet 
cases of force majeure and urgence. It provides for the prelimin- 
ary medical examination of all young entrants and for periodical 

re-examinations up to the age of eighteen. 

At the Genoa Session of the Conference the regulation of labour 
on fishing vessels had been shown to be a specially difficult 
problem,. and the present Commission wished to exclude these 
vessels from the scope of its decisions, and to refer to a later 
Conference the task of considering. their case. In order to make 
its position clear, the Commission resolved that “it is understood 
that: any Recommendations or Conventions regarding maritime 
affairs agreed on by this Conference do not cover the fishing 
industry”, and the Conference adopted the resolution without 
opposition. 

A second resolution, intended to make it certain that decisions 
affecting seamen be first made the subject of deliberation by the 
Joint Maritime Commission of the International Labour Office, 
a Commission which had been appointed by the Governing Body 
in March 1920 and composed of five representatives of shipowners, 
five of seamen, and two members of the Governing Body, also that 
no decisions of the Conference should apply to seamen unless they 
were definitely adopted as maritime questions, was proposed 
by the Comntission and adopted in the Conference by 56 votes 
to 18. ; 
COMMISSION ON ANTHRAX 


The proposal of the International Labotr Office was to fight 
this terrible disease so far as possible in the ports of exporting 
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countries by instituting a system of disinfection, under the supervi- 
sion, to a certain extent, of an International Anthrax Commission. 
This proposal was of course based upon the opinions received 
from the various governments in reply to the questionnaire on 
the subject, but the majority of the Commission appeared to 
consider that the question had not yet been adequately studied. 
In particular, the doubtful efficacy of certain processes of 
disinfection, their effects on the quality of the wool, the possibility 
of compulsory disinfection at certain ports causing changes in 
the present transport routes for wool, and the fact that anthrax 
spores are frequently carried by hides and skins which were 
not included in the scope of the present proposals, were matters 
which led the Commission to postpone an immediate decision. 
A series of resolutions was therefore adopted, the object of which 
was the creation of an advisory committee composed of members 
representing the principal wool-exporting and wool-using coun- 
tries. This committee is to examine the whole question and put 
forward proposals for the next session of Conference. The 
Commission recommended strongly that the United States he 
invited to co-operate. 


COMMISSION ON WEEKLY REST 


The elaboration of international “legislation” on the subject 
of the weekly rest proved to be one of the most difficult tasks 
submitted to a Commission. In some degree the weekly rest is 
the complement of the 8-hour day and the 48-hour week, and 
the Commission seems always to have been conscious of the 
difficulties which have arisen in the application of the Convention 
of Washington on the latter subject. While government repre- 
sentatives and employers desired to leave the utmost possible 
elasticity in the decision—always approving fully the principle 
of one day’s rest in seven—the workers desired to have a definite 
and binding conclusion. The contest was therefore between the 
exigencies of industry and the well-being of the worker, with all 
the complications that the reaction of one of these things upon 
the other implies. Sir Montague Barlow, British Government 
delegate and chairman of the Commission, frequently declared 
that in Great Britain, the country in which the weekly rest day 
was most fully observed, the Government would be unable to 
accept such or such a provision. On the other hand, the workers’ 
representatives desired a decision that would meet the case of 
those countries in which the weekly rest is not so firmly establish- 
ed an institution as it isin Great Britain. A loop-hole in the 
law on the subject would normally be stopped in the latter 
country by the effect of custom, but this could not be said of 
many other countries. 

Discussions were long and arduous, and the Draft Convention 
concerning the weekly rest in industry finally adopted by the 
majority was contested in the Conference itself by the Chairman 
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and other members of the Commission. Two points proved to 
be especially controversial : the provision of compensatory periods 
of rest in case of permissible suspensions or diminutions, and 
the suggestion that governments should be obliged to give reasons 
for the exceptions which they might permit to the application of 
the general rule of one day’s rest in seven. Conference approved 
the former but rejected the latter. 

With regard to the weekly rest in commerce the Commission 
felt less sure of its ground and adopted a Recommendation only, 
which whilst urging the establishment of the 24 hours’ rest left 
the provision of exceptions entirely to the discretion of govern- 
ments without specifying any limitations whatever. 

Finally, the Commission brought before the Conference a 
resolution urging the extension of the weekly rest to 36 hours— 
the “English week-end”. 

All three decisions of the Commission were adopted by large 
majorities in the Conference ; in the case at least of the Draft 
Convention on the weekly rest in industry the amount of support 
given was somewhat unexpected in view of the general tenour 
of the debates. 


COMMISSION ON WHITE LEAD 


As has been indicated above, controversy on the subject of the 
prohibition of the use of white lead in painting had been somewhat 
lively, not to say bitter, before the Conference opened. The Com- 
mission appointed to deal with the question was an exceedingly able 
one, comprising experts in the technique of painting and paint- 
manufacture, factory inspectors and medical specialists in the 
study of lead-poisoning, and the long sittings of Commission and 
Sub-Commissions provided what is probably the most complete 
— of this very difficult question which has yet taken 
place. 

The main controversy raged around prohibition on the one 
hand and regulation on the other, but in order that something 
like an exact scientific basis might be discovered before any 
decision was made, the Commission entrusted to a medical Sub- 
Commission the preliminary task of examining whether, in the 
present state of medical science, if was possible correctly to 
diagnose lead-poisoning. The conclusion was a decided affirm- 
ative, and the ground was thereby cleared for a discussion of the 
reliability of published statistics of lead-poisoning. 

A second medical Sub-Commission examined the question as to 
the degree of risk run by painters in the poursuit of their occupation, 
and the manner in which the poison entered their bodies. The 
conclusions of this Sub-Commission were likewise clear; it 
agreed that lead-poisoning is the principal risk incurred by the 
working painter, and that the lead generally reaches the system 
of the worker by way of the mouth and nose, i.e. with his food 
and drink, or with the air he breathes in the form of dust. 
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Next came the question of prevention. Prohibition of the use 
of white lead in painting involved the provision of efficient 
substitutes, and on this point evidence was markedly conflicting. 
Men of wide experience were found who pronounced strongly in 
favour of certain substitutes, even from the purely technical point 
of view ; others were equally convinced that nothing had yet been 
put forward which could in any way adequately replace white 
lead. The Commission dit not express any definite views on the 
technical point, but, as indicated by the conclusion ultimately 
reached, the general sense of the Commission seems to have been 
that the plumbous zinc-whites approached the lead-whites very 
closely for interior painting, but that for outside work, or work 
exposed to fumes or moisture, the lead-white was superior. 


Supporters of regulation rather than prohibition put forward 
the suggestion that dry rubbing down, admittedly the most 
dangerous process in connection with white lead paints, was no 
longer necessary, recent experiments having shown that wet 
rubbing down was now possible by the use of waterproofed 
sand-paper, and that this process did not involve the dust danger. 
The workers’ delegates were however sceptical of its technical 
efficiency. 

A further serious consideration strongly urged upon the 
Commission was the effect of prohibition on the lead-mining 
industry, one fifth of the product of which, it was stated, went 
into the manufacture of paints. It was urged that at the present 
moment business margins were so fine that a blow of the magni- 
tude of prohibition would be enough to force the closing down 
of many mines, and that there would be various consequent 
reactions, perhaps increased prices in certain by-products of 
lead-mining. 

The Commission finally decided in favour of regulation, 
but by so narrow a majority that the protagonists of 
prohibition felt justified in renewing the struggle in the 
Conference. To that end they submitted a minority report, but, 
while the majority recommended a Draft Convention, the minority 
formulated no definite decision, contenting themselves with a 
protestation in favour of prohibition. In the Conference itself, 
however, Mr. Justin Godart, one of the French Government 
Delegates, submitted an alternative Draft Convention, based on 
the principle of prohibition. This was adopted as a basis of 
discussion after amendments had been made, in preference to 
that submitted by the majority of the Commission. The voting 
was nevertheless so close—45 to 44—that a compromise was 
clearly indicated, and this, after a number of meetings of the 
groups, was finally reached. 

The Draft Convention finally adopted without opposition 
prohibits in a general way the use of white lead paints in interior 
work, but permits its use, under regulation, for outdoor oper- 
ations. The superiority of white lead in the presence of fumes 
is apparently conceded since its use is permitted in the interior 
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painting of railway stations and industrial establishments in 
which, in the opinion of the government delegates or experts, 
their use is necessary. Artistic painting and fine-lining are also 
excepted. On the other hand the employment, even in exterior 
work, of all women and of young persons under eighteen years 
of age is forbidden, except in the case of apprentices, for whom 
some elasticity is permissible in the interest of their trade 
education. 

A further Article of the Convention aims at securing statistics 
of morbidity and mortality in connection with lead poisoning 
among working painters. The Convention would become effect- 
ive at the earliest in 1927. 

This Convention, like most legislation and most collective 
agreements, is a compromise, but if adopted it will represent a 
marked advance in industrial ‘sanitary regulation, and, since its 
coming into operation is postponed for six years, there seems to 
be no reason why this advance should not be secured without 
srrious disorganisation of either the industry engaged in the 
production of the raw material or in that which utilises the 
finished product. In any case, the human factor should stand 
first: the disadvantages of lead poisoning must be weighed 
against the evils of possible temporary unemployment in the lead 
paint industries. 


INTERNAL REFORMS 


The Commissions whose work has been outlined above were 
concerned with what has been called the legislative side of the 
duties of the Conference. There were a number of questions, 
however, relative to the internal affairs of the Conference and 
of the Organisation itself. 

First in importance amongst these was the Reform of the 
Coristitution of the Governing Body, which formed Item I of the 
agenda. As has been said above, the history of this question is 
almost as long as that of the Organisation itself. The chief 
difficulty involved is tha designation of the “eight states of chief 
industrial importance” which, under Article 393 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, are entitled to. nominate eight of the twelve 
government representatives upon the Governing Body. Obviously 
the arrangement of states in order of industrial importance is 
no simple matter. The Washington Conference, which was 
under the necessity of proceeding at once to the formation of the 
Governing Body, made a provisional arrangement, but several 
countries protested and have since renewed their protest against 
heir exclusion, and the extra-European countries in general have 
expressed dissatisfaction with the preponderance of European 
representation, 20 of the 24 members being from European states. 
In addition to the question of the relative industrial importance 
and representation of the various countries, complaints have been 
made with regard to the method of election adopted in the case 
if the remaining government representatives on the Governing 
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Body, that is, those not appointed from the countries of first 
industrial importance. At present the six employers and six 
workers on the Governing Body are elected respectively by the 
workers’ and employers’ delegates at the Conference. The four 
remaining government members are elected by the government 
delegates at the Conference, excluding those of the eight states 
of chief industrial importance. 

In the first place, the Conference is not empowered to say 
which are the states of chief industrial importance, nor even to 
define what is meant by the term. The sphere of action was 
therefore limited to considerations of what might be done by 
way of giving increased representation to the extra-European 
states, and of reforming the Standing Orders of the Conference 
governing the method of election. The Report submitted to the 
Conference by the Office proposed the institution of a system of 
rotation by which the four government seats might be filled (the 
problem of the eight states remaining untouched), and a revised 
Article for insertion in the Standing Orders with regard to the 
mode of election. 

These questions were referred by the Conference to the 
Commission of Selection, which created a Sub-Commission to 
consider the matter. After long discussion the Commission was 
able to make definite proposals to the Conference, one of which 
involved the eventual amendment of the Treaty itself in the 
matter of the eight states (1), and others which suggested methods 
of securing more extended representation by means of a system 
of “deputy members”; and which laid down that four govern- 
ment, one employers’ and one workers’ representatives on the 
Governing Body should be from extra-European countries. Final 
decision upon these questions will be taken at the next session 
of the Conference. 

The question of the reform of the Standing Orders of the 
Conference was also considered by a Sub-Commission of the 
Commission of Selection, and the latter’s proposals were referred 
to the Governing Body with a view to action at the next session 
of the Conference. 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 


A further Sub-Commission of the same Commission had the 
somewhat arduous task of examining the numerous resolutions 
submitted to the Conference by individual delegates or groups, 
and of deciding upon their fate. Probably the most important 
of these was that submitted by the Swiss workers’ delegate, 
concerning unemployment. The debate in Conference upon this 
subject was, in view of the world crisis, profoundly interesting. 
The Conference decided that the Office should institute a special 


(‘) Amendments to the Labour Part of the Treaty may be made by the 
Conference, subject to the ratification of states whose representatives compose 
the Council of the League of Nations and of three-fourths of the States Members 
(Article 422 of the Treaty of Versailles). 
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enquiry, in collaboration with the Economic and Financial Sec- 
tion of the League of Nations, and that the Governing Body 
should if possible summon an international Conference to consider 
remedies for the unemployment crisis. In this connection the 
following telegram was received from the President of the 
American Federation of Labour, Mr. Samuel Gompers, whose 
part in the elaboration of Part XIII of the Peace Treaty is well- 
known, 


Because of unemployment situation in all countries, and though we in the 
United States of America are undertaking solution of the problem, I respect- 
fully suggest that the International Labour Conference should discuss the 
conditions of unemployment notwithstanding it is not included in the Agenda. 


The Conference replied as follows : 


Your telegram read at the International Labour Conference this morning 
by President during exchange of views on world unemployment situation. 
Conference unanimously decided to reply thanking you and great Organisation 
of which you are President. Conference ventures to express the hope that 
in the near future the United States may find it possible to associate itself 
officially with this Organisation, which owes much to the American initiative. 
This Conference has already addressed to President Harding its fervent wishes 
for the success of the Conference convened by him now sitting at Washington. 
That Conference and the International Labour Conference are pursuing, in 
their respective spheres, the same great end. All earnestly hope that as the 
United States, by bringing together the Old and the New World, is advancing 
the cause of world peace, so it may be possible to have the aid of the United 
States in securing that industrial peace and progress without which no solution 
of the present world problems is possible. 


Further resolutions dealing with agricultural labour, the 
industrial position of men disabled in the war, co-operation, and a 
multitude of other subjects were for the most part referred to the 
Governing Body for subsequent consideration or action. 


THE CONFERENCE AND DISARMAMENT 


The session of the Conference coincided with that summoned 
at Washington by President Harding to consider the problem of 
disarmament. The inter-relation of industrial welfare and 
expenditure on war preparations need not be developed here. The 
Conference was well aware of it, and expressed its feeling on the 
matter in the following telegram addressed to President Harding 
by Lord Burnham in the name of the delegates: 


The Third International Labour Conference representing the governments, 
the employers and the workers of thirty-nine nations now in session in Geneva 
greets the President of the United States on the eve of the Conference which 
he has convened for the limitation of armaments with deep appreciation of 
his great purpose and respectfully requests him to convey to the delegates 
assembled at Washington our most earnest wishes for the success of their 
deliberations. Being gathered here to seek the promotion of better social and 
economic conditions through international co-operation every delegate here 
trusts that by the same methods the Washington Conference may achieve 
solid and lasting work for the firmer establishment of peace in the world, 
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without which social stability and economic progress cannot be realised, 
They are convinced that the meeting of the representatives of the great 
American Republic with those of other great peoples from East and West 
cannot but materially advance the cause of humanity. May their work prosper. 


The State Department of the United States Government 
replied in the following terms: 


The President has received with gratification your telegram of 10 November 
and charges me to convey his appreciation of your cordial expressions of 
interest and good wishes for the success of the Conference which I have taken 
pleasure in communicating to the delegates. 

(Signed) Charles E. Hucues, 


Secretary of State. 


One outstanding impression was gained by observers at the 
Conference — and that is that the delegates there were intent on 
achievement. To one who has seen much of many conferences 
of many types this was the characteristic feature of Geneva. 
There was little opportunity for amenities, in the form of the 
entertaining which usually marks an international gathering. 
The everlasting hills were there, and the delegate might lift his 
eyes to them, but he had no time for a closer acquaintance. It 
was a business Conference of busy men and it can fairly be 
claimed that its achievements were notable. They included seven 
Draft Conventions and eight Recommendations, which will be 
considered during the coming twelve or eighteen months by the 
parliaments of the States Members of the Labour Organisation. 

The atmosphere in which the Conference opened cleared as 
collaboration between the groups developed and as it became 
obvious that all parties were intent on making the work effective, 
and the doubts and fears to which allusion has been made 
were dispersed. The International Labour Organisation emerged 
from the Conference strengthened, established, sanctioned. 

Concerning the efficiency of the Conference as an organ for 
“legislation” on world labour questions there may be more to say. 
The Draft Conventions and Recommendations probably cannot 
be said to be drafted with all the care and close scrutiny that 
is devoted to legislative texts in national parliaments, and for 
the moment the defect in the machinery which leads to this result 
seems difficult to remedy. Parliamentary drafting is not an easy 
art, and when it must be done simultaneously in the two official 
languages it becomes supremely difficult. For this among other 
reasons a number of those best acquainted with the Labour 
Organisation desire to see the decisions of the Conference drafted 
with a considerable degree of elasticity. On the other hand, there 
is the very natural desire for exactitude and precision, among 
those who may have to apply the decisions when transformed into 
national legislation. 

The forces that work for collaboration and understanding in a 
national parliament are not entirely absent in the international 
conference, but their action is slower and more limited. 
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Differences of language count for much, but differences of 
mentality, of accustomed procedure and of legislative habit, as it 
were, are far more formidable. The continental, and particularly 
the French, practice of legislating on the broad principles of a 
reform, leaving the details to be worked out by the administration, 
is not familiar to the British mind, nor is it entirely trusted. 
The British parliamentarian has never liked to entrust to 
government departments the task of “subordinate legislation” and 
though modern circumstances have compelled him to do so, he 
still does so unwillingly and frequently without full realisation 
of the fact. Hence there arises a certain misunderstanding among 
the various elements of the Conference, to remove which the 
relatively short life of a Session does not allow sufficient time. 
One partial remedy suggests itself and is suggested by the 
success of delegates who have had the experience of previous 
sessions: it is that as far as possible the same delegates should 
meet from year to year. That course has its own evils, however, 
which may outweigh the advantages. 

In conclusion, here is a parliament chosen on a new 
representative system, making decisions of a kind new to 
legislation since they are, in intent at least, world decisions, 
and using new legislative methods and machinery. It has held 
three annual Sessions, of which this, the third, has been 
undoubtedly the most successful in its immediate results — there 
is no prophesying as to the ultimate results of its decisions — the 
best organised, the smoothest in action. 


APPENDIX 


DRAFT CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED BY THE THIRD SESSION 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, 
GENEVA, 25 OCTOBER TO 19 NOVEMBER 1921 (‘) 


Recommendation concerning the prevention of unemployment 
in agriculture 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation, 

Considering that the Draft Convention and Recommendations concerning 
unemployement adopted at Washington are in principle applicable to agricul- 
— workers, and recognising the special character of unemployment in agri- 
culture, 

Recommends that each Member of the International Labour Organisation 
should consider measures for the prevention of or providing against unem- 


. (') The Draft Conventions and Recommendations of the Conference are reproduced 
without the preamble. The last four clauses of each Draft Convention have also been 
omitted. These clauses provide that the ratifying Member shall apply the Conventions 
to its colonies, possessions, and a. that the Member may denounce the 
Convention after the expiration of 40 years are one year’s notice, that the Governin: 
Body of the International Labour Office shall present to the General Conference, a 
least once in ten years, a report on the working of the Convention and consider the 
question of revision, and that the French and English texts of the Conventions are 
equally authentic. 
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ployment amongst agricultural workers suitable to the economic and agricul- 
tural conditions of its country, and that it should examine particularly from this 
point of view the advisability : — 

(1) of adopting modern technical methods to bring into cultivation land 
which is at present not worked or only partially developed, but which could 
by such means be made to yield an adequate return ; 

(2) of encouraging the adoption of improved systems of cultivation and the 
more intensive use of thé land ; 

(3) of providing facilities for settlement on the land ; 

(4) of taking steps to render work of a temporary nature accessible to unem- 
ployed agricultural workers by means of the provision of transport facilities ; 

(5) of developing industries and supplementary forms of employment which 
would provide occupation for agricultural workers who suffer from seasonal 
unemployment, provided that steps be taken to ensure that such work is 
carried on under equitable conditions ; 

(6) of taking steps to encourage the creation of agricultural workers’ co- 
operative societies for the working and purchase or renting of land ; and of 
taking steps to this end to increase agricultural credit especially in favour of co- 
operative agricultural associaticns of land workers established for the purpose 
of agricultural production. 


II 


The General Conference recommends that each Member of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation furnish the International Labour Office with a peri- 
odical report dealing with the steps taken to give effect to the above Recom- 
mendation. 


Recommendation concerning the protection, before and after childbirth, 
of women wage-earners in agriculture 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation recom- 
mends : 

That each Member of the International Labour Organisation take measures 
to ensure to women wage-earners employed in agricultural undertakings pro- 
tection before and after childbirth similar to that provided by the Draft Con- 
vention adopted by the International Labour Conference at Washington for 
women employed in industry and commerce, and that such measures should 
include the right to a period of absence from work before and after childbirth 
and to a grant of benefit during the said period, provided either out of public 
funds or by means of a system of insurance. 


Recommendation concerning night work of women in agriculture 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation recom- 
mends : 

That each Member of the International Labour Organisation take steps 
to regulate the employment of women wage-earners in agricultural under- 
takings during the night in such a way as to ensure to them a period of rest 
compatible with their physical necessities and consisting of not less than 
nine hours, which shall, when possible, be consecutive. 


Draft Convention concerning the age for admission of children 
to employmentin agriculture 


Article 1. — Children under the age of fourteen years may not be employed 
or work in any public or private agricultural undertaking, or in any branch 
thereof, save outside the hours fixed for school attendance. If they are employed 
outside the hours of school attendance, the employment shall not be such as to 
prejudice their attendance at school. 

Arlicle 2. — For purposes of practical vocational instruction the periods 
and the hours of school attendance may be so arranged as to permit the 
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employment of children on light agricultural work and in particular on light 
work connected with the harvest, provided that such employment shall not 
reduce the total annual period of school attendance to less than eight months. 

Article 3. —- The provisions of Article 1 shall not apply to work done by 
children in technical schools, provided that such work is approved and super- 
vised by public authority. 

Article 4. — The formal ratifications of this Convention under the conditions 
set forth in Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding 
Parts of the other Treaties of Peace, shall be communicated to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations for registration. 

Article 5. — This Convention shall come into force at the date on which 
the ratifications of two Members of the International Labour Organisation 
have been registered by the Secretary-General. 

It shall be binding only upon those Members whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Secretariat. 

Thereafter, the Convention shall come into force for any Member at the 
date on which its ratification has been registered with the Secretariat. 

Article 6. — As soon as the ratifications of two Members of the International 
Labour Organisation have been registered with the Secretariat, the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations shall so notify all the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. He shall likewise notify them of the registration 
of ratifications which may be communicated subsequently by other Members 
of the Organisation. 

Article 7. — Subject to the provisions of Article 5, each Member which 
ratifies this Convention agrees to bring the provisions of Articles 1, 2 and 3 
into operation not later than 1 January 1924 and to take such actions as may 
be necessary to make these provisions effective. 


Recommendation concerning night work of children and young persons 
in agriculture 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation recom- 


mends : 
I 


That each Member of the International Labour Organisation take steps 
to regulate the employment of children under the age of fourteen years in 
agricultural undertakings during the night, in such a way as to ensure to 
them a period of rest compatible with their physical necessities and consisting 
of not less than ten consecutive hours. 


II 


That each Member of the International Labour Organisation take steps to 
Tegulate the employment of young persons between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen years in agricultural undertakings during the night, in such a way 
as fo ensure to them a period of rest compatible with their physical necessities 
and consisting of not less than nine consecutive hours. 


Recommendation concerning the development of technical 
agricultural education 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation recom- 
mends : 


That each Member of the International Labour Organisation endeavour to 
develop vocational agricultural education and in particular to make such 
education available to agricultural wage-earners on the same conditions as 
to other persons engaged in agriculture. 

That each Member of the International Labour Organisation send a report 
to the International Labour Office at regular intervals containing as full 
information as possible as to the administration of the laws, the sums expended, 
and the measures taken in order to develop vocational agricultural education. 
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Recommendation concerning living-in conditions of agricultural workers 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation recom- 


mends : 
I 


That each Member of the International Labour Organisation, which has 
not already done so, take statutory or other measures to regulate the living-in 
conditions of agricultural workers with due regard to the special climatic or 
other conditions affecting agricultural work in its country, and after consul- 
tation with the employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned, if such 
organisations exist. 

If 


That such measures shall apply to all accommodation provided by employers 
for housing their workers either individually, or in groups, or with their 
families, whether the accommodation is provided in the houses of such employers 
or in buildings placed by them at the workers’ disposal. 


Ill 


That such measures shall contain the following provisions: 

(a) Unless climatic conditions render heating superfluous, the accommodation 
intended for workers’ families, groups of workers, or individual workers, should 
contain rooms which can be heated. 

(b) Accommodation intended for groups of workers shall provide a separate 
bed for each worker, shall afford facilities for ensuring personal cleanliness, 
and shall provide for the separation of the sexes. In the case of families, 
adequate provision shall be made for the children. 

(c) Stables, cowhouses and open sheds should not be used for sleeping 
quarters. 

IV 


That each Member of the International Labour Organisation take steps to 
ensure the observance of such measures. 


Draft Convention concerning the rights of association and combination 
of agricultural workers 


Article 1. — Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which 
ratifies this Convention undertakes to secure to all those engaged in agriculture 
the same rights of association and combination as to industrial workers, and 
to repeal any statutory or other provisions restricting such rights in the case 
of those engaged in agriculture. 

Article 2. — The formal ratifications of this Convention under the conditions 
set forth in Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding 
Parts of the other Treaties of Peace, shall be communicated to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations for registration. 

Article 3. — This Convention shall come into force at the date on which 
the ratifications of two Members of the International Labour Organisation 
have been registered by the Secretary-General. 

It shall then be binding only upon those Members whose ratifications have 
been registered with the Secretariat. 

Thereafter, the Convention shall come into force for any Member at the 
date on which its ratification has been registered with the Secretariat. 

Arlicle 4. — As soon as the ratifications of two Members of the International 
Labour Organisation have been registered with the Secretariat, the Secretary- 
General! of the League of Nations shall so notify all the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. He shall likewise notify them of the registration 
of ratifications which may be communicated subsequently by other Members 
of the Organisation. 
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Article 5. — Subject to the provisions of Article 3, each Member which 
ratifies this Convention agrees to bring the provisions of Article 1 into operation 
not later than 1 January 1924, and to take such action as may be necessary 
to make these provisions effective. 


Draft Convention concerning workmen’s compensation in agriculture 


Article 1. — Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which 
ratifies this Convention undertakes to extend to all agricultural wage-earners 
its laws and regulations which provide for the compensation of workers for 
personal injury by accident arising out of or in the course of their employment. 

Article 2. — The formal ratifications of this Convention under the conditions 
set forth in Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding 
Parts of the other Treaties of Peace shall be communicated to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations for registration. 

Article 3. — This Convention shall come into force at the date on which 
the ratifications of two Members of the International Labour Organisation 
have been registered by the Secretary-General. 

It shall then be binding only upon those Members whose ratifications have 
been registered with the Secretariat. 

Thereafter, the Convention shall come into force for any Member at the 
date on which its ratification has been registered with the Secretariat. 

Article 4. — As soon as the ratifications of two Members of the International 
Labour Organisation have been registered with the Secretariat, the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations shall so notify all the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. He shall likewise notify them of the registration 
of ratifications which may be communicated subsequently by other Members 
of the Organisation. 

Article 5. — Subject to the provisions of Article 3, each Member which 
ratifies this Convention agrees to bring the provisions of Article 1 into operation 
not later than 1 January 1924, and to take such actions as may be necessary 
to make these provisions effective. 


Recommendation concerning social insurance in agriculture 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation recom- 
mends : 

That each Member of the International Labour Organisation extend its. 
laws and regulations establishing systems of insurance against sickness, inva- 
lidity, old age and other similar social risks to agricultural wage-earners on 
conditions equivalent to those prevailing in the case of workers in industrial 
and commercial occupations. 


Draft Convention concerning the use of white lead in painting 


Article 14. — Each Member of the International Labour Organisation ratifying 
the present Convention undertakes to prohibit, with the exceptions provided 
for in Article 2, the use of white lead and sulphate of lead and of all products 
containing these pigments, in the internal painting of buildings, except where 
the use of white lead or sulphate of lead or products containing these pigments 
is considered necessary for railway stations or industrial establishments by 
the competent authority after consultation with the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations concerned. 

It shall nevertheless be permissible to use white pigments containing a 
maximum of 2 per cent. of lead expressed in terms of metallic lead. 

Article 2. — The provisions of Article 1 shall not apply to artistic painting 
or fine lining. 

The Governments shall define the limits of such forms of painting, and 
shall regulate the use of white lead, sulphate of lead, and all products con- 
taining these pigments, for these purposes in conformity with the provisions 
of Articles 5, 6 and 7 of the present Convention. 
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Article 3. — The employment of males under eighteen years of age and 
of all females shall be prohibited in any painting work of an industrial character 
involving the use of white lead or sulphate of lead or other products containing 
these pigments. 

The competent authorities shall have power, after consulting the employers’ 
and workers’ organisations concerned, to permit the employment of painters’ 
apprentices in the work prohibited by the preceding paragraph, with a view 
to their education in their trade. 


Article 4. — The prohibitions prescribed in Articles 1 and 3 shall come into 
force six years from the date of the closure of the Third Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 


Article 5. — Each Member of the International Labour Organisation ratifying 
the present Convention undertakes to regulate the use of white lead, sulphate 
of lead and of all products containing these pigments, in operations for which 
their use is not prohibited, on the following principles : 

I. (a) White lead, sulphate of lead, or products containing these pigments 
shall not be used in painting operations except in the form of paste 
or of paint ready for use. 

(b) Measures shall be taken in order to prevent danger arising from the 

application of paint in the form of spray. 

(c) Measures shall be taken, wherever practicable, to prevent danger arising 

from dust caused by dry rubbing down and scraping. 

II. fa) Adequate facilities shall be provided to enable working painters to 
wash during and on cessation of work. 

(b) Overalls shall be worn by working painters during the whole of the 

working period. 

(c) Suitable arrangements shall be made to prevent clothing put off during 

working hours being soiled by painting material. 

III. (a) Cases of lead poisoning and of suspected lead poisoning shall be notified, 
and shall be subsequently verified by a medical man appointed by the 
competent authority. 

(b) The competent authority may require, when necessary, a medical 

examination of workers. 

IV. Instructions with regard to the special hygienic precautions to be taken 
in the painting trade shall be distributed to working painters. 


Article 6. — The competent authority shall take such steps as it considers 
necessary to ensure the observance of the regulations prescribed by virtue of 
the foregoing Articles, after consultation with the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations concerned. 


Article 7. — Statistics with regard to lead poisoning among working 
painters shall be obtained: 

fa) As to morbidity — by notification and certification of all cases of lead 
poisoning. 

(b) As to mortality — by a method approved by the official statistical 
authority in each country. 


Article 8. — The formal ratifications of this Convention under the conditions 
set forth in Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding 
Parts of the other Treaties of Peace, shall be communicated to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 9. — This Convention shall come into force at the date on which 
the ratifications of two Members of the International Labour Organisation 
have been registered by the Secretary-General. 

It shall be binding only upon those Members whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Secretariat. 

Thereafter, the Convention shall come into force for any Member at the 
date on which its ratification has been registered with the Secretariat. 

Article 10. — As soon as the ratifications of two Members of the International 
Labour Organisation have been registered with the Secretariat, the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations shall so notify all the Members of the Inter- 
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national Labour Organisation. He shall likewise notify them of the registration 
of ratifications which may be communicated subsequently by other Members 
of the Organisation. 


Article 11. — Each Member which ratifies this Convention agrees to bring 
the provisions of Articles 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 into operation not later than 
1 January 1924 and to take such action as may be necessary to make these 
provisions effective. 


Draft Convention concerning the application of the weekly rest 
in industrial undertakings 


Article 1. — For the purpose of this Convention, the term “industrial 
undertakings ” includes: 

(a) Mines, quarries, and other works for the extraction of minerals from the 
earth. 

(b) Industries in which articles are manufactured, altered, cleaned, repaired, 
ornamented, finished, adapted for sale, broken up or demolished, or in which 
materials are transformed ; including shipbuilding and the generation, trans- 
formation, and transmission of electricity or motive power of any kind. 

(ec) Construction, reconstruction, maintenance, repair, alteration, or demo- 
lition of any bulding, railway, tramway, harbour, dock, pier, canal, inland 
waterway, road, tunnel, bridge, viaduct, sewer, drain, well, telegraphic or 
telephonic installation, electrical undertaking, gas work, waterwork, or other 
work of construction, as well as the preparation for or laying the foundations 
of any such work or structure. 

(a) Transport of passengers of goods by road, rail, or inland waterway, 
including the handling of goods at docks, quays, wharves or warehouses, but 
excluding’ transport by hand. 

This definition shall be subject to the special national exceptions contained 
in the Washington Convention limiting the hours of work in industrial under- 


takings to eight in the day and forty-eight in the week, so far as such excep- 
tions are applicable to the present Convention. 

Where necessary, in addition to the above enumeration, each Member may 
define the line of division which separates industry from commerce and agri- 
culture. 


Arlicle 2. — The whole of the staff employed in any industrial undertaking, 
public or private, or in any branch thereof shall, except as otherwise provided 
for by the following Articles, enjoy in every period of seven days a period of 
rest comprising at least twenty-four consecutive hours. 

This period of rest shall, wherever possible, be granted simultaneously to 
the whole of the staff of each undertaking. 

It shall, wherever possible, be fixed so as to coincide with the days already 
established by the traditions or customs of the country or district. 


Article 3. — Each Member may except from the application of the provisions 
of Article 2 persons employed in industrial undertakings in which only the 
members of one single family are employed. 

Article 4. — Each Member may authorise total or partial exceptions (includ- 
ing suspensions or diminutions) from the provisions of Article 2, special regard 
being had to all proper humanitarian and economic considerations and after 
consultation with responsible associations of employers and workers, wherever 
such exist. 

Such consultation shall not be necessary in the case of exceptions which 
have already been made under existing legislation. 

Article 5. — Each Member shall make, as far as possible, provision for 
compensatory periods of rest for the suspensions or diminutions made in virtue 
of Article 4, except in cases where agreements or customs already provide 
for such periods. 

Article 6. — Each Member will draw up a list of the exceptions made under 
Articles 3 and 4 of this Convention and will communicate it to the International 
Labour Office, and thereafter in every second year any modifications of this 
list which shall have been made. 
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The International Labour Office will present a report on this subject to the 
General Conference of the International Labour Organisation. 

Article 7. — In order to facilitate the application of the provisions of this 
Conventions, each employer, director, or manager, shall be obliged: 


(a) Where the weekly rest is given to the whole of the staff collectively, 
to make known such days and hours of collective rest by means of notices 
posted conspicuously in the establishment or any other convenient place, or 
in any other manner approved by the Government. 

(b) Where the rest period is not granted to the whole of the staff collectively, 
to make known, by means of a roster drawn up in accordance with the method 
approved by fhe legislation of the country, or by a regulation of the competent 
authority, the workers or employees subject to a special system of rest, and 
to indicate that system. 


Article 8. — The formal ratifications of this Convention under the conditions 
set forth in Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding 
Parts of the other Treaties of Peace, shall be communicated to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 9. — This Convention shall come into force at the date on which 
the ratifications of two Members of the International Labour Organisation 
have been registered by the Secretary-General. 

It shall be binding only upon those Members whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Secretariat. 

Thereafter, the Convention shall come into force for any Member at the 
date on which its ratification has been registered with the Secretariat. 


Article 10. — As soon as the ratifications of two Members of the International 
Labour Organisation have been registered with the Secretariat the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations shall so notify all the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. He shall likewise-notify them of the registration 
of ratifications which may be communicated subsequently by other Members 
of the Organisation. 


Article 11. — Each Member which ratifies this Convention agrees to bring 
the provisions of Articles 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 into operation not later than 
1 January 1924 and to take such action as may be necessary to make these 
provisions effective. 


Recommendation concerning the application of the weekly ~est 
in commercial establishments 


The General Conference recommends : 


I 


That each Member of the International Labour Organisation take measures 
to provide that the whole of the staff employed in sny commercial establishment, 
public or private, or in any branch thereof, except as otherwise provided for 
by the following paragraphs, should enjoy in every period of seven days a 
period of rest comprising at least twenty-four consecutive hours. 

It is further recommended that this period of rest should, wherever pos- 
sible, be granted simultaneously to the whole of the staff of each establishment, 
and that it should, wherever possible, be fixed so as to coincide with the days 
already established by the traditions or customs of the country or district. 


II 


That each Member take the steps necessary to secure the application of 
this Recommendation and to define any exceptions which the Member may 
consider to be necessary. 

If exceptions are found necessary, it is recommended that the Member 
should draw up a list of such exceptions. 
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Il 


That each Member should communicate to the International Labour Office 
the list of the exceptions made in pursuance of paragraph II, and thereafter 
every two years any modifications of this list which it shall have made in 
order that the International Labour Office may present a report thereon to 
the International Labour Conference. 


Draft Convention fixing the minimum age for the admission of young persons 
to employment as trimmers or stokers 


Article 14. — For the purpose of this Convention, the term “ vessel] ” includes 
all ships and boats, of any nature whatsoever, engaged in maritime navigation, 
whether publicly or privately owned : it excludes ships of war. 


Article 2. — Young persons under the age of eighteen years shall not be 
employed or work on vessels as trimmers or stokers. 

Article 3. — The provisions of Article 2 shall not apply : 

(a) to work done by young persons on school-ships or training-ships, pro- 
vided that such we.« is approved and supervised by public authority ; 

(b) to the emp'oyment of young persons on vessels mainly propelled by 
other means than steam ; 

(c) to young persons of not less than sixteen years of age, who, if found 
physically fit after medical examination, may be employed as trimmers or 
stokers on vessels exclusively engaged in the coastal trade of India and of 
Japan, subject to regulations made after consultation with the most repre- 
sentative organisations of employers and workers in those countries. 


Article 4. — When a trimmer or stoker is required in a port where young 
persons of less than eighteen years of age only are available, such young 
persons may be employed and in that case it shall be necessary to engage 
two young persons in place of the trimmer or stoker required. Such young 
persons shall be at least sixteen years of age. 


Article 5. — In order to facilitate the enforcement of the provisions of this 
Convention, every shipmaster shall be required to keep a register of all persons 
under the age of eighteen years employed on hoard his vessel, or a list of 
them in the articles of agreement, and of the dates of their births. 


Article 6. — Articles of agreement shall contain a brief summary of the 
provisions of this Convention. 


Article 7. — The formal ratifications of this Convention under the conditions 
set forth in Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding 
Parts of the other Treaties of Peace, shall be communicated to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 8. — This Convention shall come into force at the date on which 
the ratifications of two Members. of the International Labour Organisation 
have been registered by the Secretary-General. 

It shall be binding only upon those Members whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Secretariat. 

Thereafter, the Conventivun shall come into force for any Member at the 
date on which its ratification has been registered with the Secretariat. 


Article 9. — As soon as the ratifications of two Members of the International 
Labour Organisation have been registered with the Secretariat, the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations shall so notify all the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. He shall likewise notify them of the registration 
of ratifications which may be communicated subsequently by other Members 
of the Organisation. 


Article 10. — Subject to the provisions of Article 8, each Member which 
ratifies this Convention agrees to bring the provisions of Articles 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 6 into operation not later than 1 January 1924 and to take such action as 
may be necessary to make these provisions effective. 
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Draft Convention concerning the compulsory medical examination 
of children and young persons employed at sea 


Article 1. — For the purpose of this Convention, the term “ vessel ” includes 
all ships and boats, of any nature whatsoever, engaged in maritime navigation, 
whether publicly or privately owned ; it excludes ships of war. 


Article 2. — The employment of any child or young person under eighteen 
years of age on any vessel, other than vessels upon which only members of 
the same family are employed, shall be conditional on the production of a 
medical certificate attesting fitness for such work, signed by a doctor who shall 
be approved by the competent authority. 


Article 3. — The continued employment at sea of any such child or young 
person shall be subject to the repetition of such medical examination at intervals 
of not more than one year, and the production, after each such examination, 
of a further medical certificate attesting fitness for such work. Should a 
medical certificate expire in the course of a voyage, it shall remain in force 
until the end of the said voyage. 


Article 4. — In urgent cases, the competent authority may allow a young 
person below the age of eighteen years to embark without having undergone 
the examination provided for in Articles 2 and 3 of this Convention, always 
provided that such an examination shall be undergone at the first port at 
which the vessel calls. 


Article 5. — The formal ratifications of this Convention under the conditions 
set forth in Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding 
Parts of the other Treaties of Peace, shall be communicated to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 6. — This Convention shall come into force at the date on which 
the ratifications of two Members of the International Labour Organisation 
have been registered by the Secretary-General. 

It shall be binding only upon those Members whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Secretariat. 

Thereafter, the Convention shall come into force for any Member at the 
date on which its ratification has been registered with the Secretariat. 


Article 7. — As soon as the ratifications of two Members of the International 
Labour Organisation have been registered with the Secretariat, the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations shall so notify all the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. He shall likewise notify them of the registration 
of ratifications which may be communicated subsequently by other Members 
of the Organisation. 

Article 8. — Subject to the provisions of Article 6, each Member which 
ratifies this Convention agrees to bring the provisions of Articles 1, 2, 3 and 4 
into operation not later than 1 January 1924 and to take such actions as may 
be necessary to make these provisions effective. 
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Collective Agreements in Italy 


by 
Gino OLIVETTI 
Secretary of the General Confederation of Italian Industry 


N Italy, as to a greater or less extent in almost all countries, the 
war gave a strong impulse to social legislation. In addition, 
it contributed remarkably to the rapid and intensive develop- 

ment of collective agreements in industry. Such collective 
bargaining developed in various directions ; collective agreements 
were successfully adopted in new districts and industries ; the 
range of subjects dealt with by them was considerably extended ; 
above all, a whole series of new rights and favourable employment 
conditions were created on behalf of the workers. Only a few 
years ago these rights and conditions were being advocated by the 
most advanced parties either as the utmost limit of their claims, 
which might perhaps be reached after long and fierce struggles, 
or merely as an academic statement of abstract principles. 

Before the war collective agreements existed in very few 
districts and industries. Where they were in force they usually 
covered only a specified industry in a single town or at most in a 
province. A double explanation may be given of the slight pro- 
gress they made. There was, firstly, the general situation. Italy, 
in face of difficulties arising from natural and economic conditions 
—difficulties which were well known and which seriously 
hampered all progress—had only recently taken steps towards 
creating and developing her industries. Secondly, there was the 
non-existence, or at any rate ineffectiveness, of workers’ organisa- 
tions. Yet these organisations were the sine quad non for the 
conclusion of agreements involving not only rights, but corres- 
ponding duties incumbent on a large and fluctuating body of 
workers, many of whom were not yet capable of appreciating 
such obligations. Before the war, in fact, collective agreements 
had chiefly been concluded in centres, such as Milan and Turin, 
where industry had developed most rapidly and intensively, with 
a resultant increase of influence of the workers’ organisations over 
their members. 

During the war, and even more markedly during the period 
immediately succeeding the Armistice, collective bargaining 
spread rapidly to other districts and industries. This extension 
was simplified and facilitated by the organisation of the war 
industries on a combined economic and military basis. In order 
i¢ increase and co-ordinate the output of war material, com- 
mittees were appointed in every area early in the war known 
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as Regional Industrial Mobilisation Committees (!), on which 
employers and workers were represented, as well as the Govern- 
ment and the military authorities. Among the duties assigned 
to these committees was the settlement of disputes betwen capital 
and labour, either by conciliation or by a compulsory arbitration 
order ; this involved fixing the terms of employment contracts 
for the various industries within their jurisdiction. 

In this post-Armistice development there is one outstanding 
feature of considerable importance, which will probably have 
a more than passing influence on the future of Italian industry, 
This is the conclusion of national agreements. The agreements 
regulating employment contracts in almost all industries, cer- 
tainly in all the most important, are national in scope, and apply 
to the whole of Italy. Most of their provisions are applied 
throughout the country without change. Occasionally slight 
modifications or exceptions are allowed in certain districts in the 
provisions which may strictly be called economic, i. e. those which 
deal specifically with questions of wages. An examination of 
the desirability or otherwise of national agreements would take 
us too far from the main purpose of this article and we shall 
not go into the question in detail here. Such agreements impose 
moral and material obligations and almost always ultimately 
involve a charge on industry, even if there is no direct financial 
liability. In Italy industrial conditions differ fundamentally 
between one area and another, and sometimes even between adja- 
cent provinces, owing either to economic causes or to differences in 
the character, ambitions, industry, customs, and standard of 
living of the workers. The experiment of national agreements 
might apparently be tried in almost any other industrial country 
with more hope of success. 

The peculiar economic conditions of the war period and of 
the period, extending almost to the present day, which followed 
it, have suppressed not only all international competition, but, 
what is no less important, normal competition within each 
country. Here it would be out of place to go into the reasons. 
One effect has been the artificial reduction of all industries to 
practically the same level of efficiency. Further, many employers, 
workers, and politicians have come to consider a system of 
national agreements as not only possible, but desirable. It should 
not, however, be supposed that such a system of national agree- 
ments would necessarily appear equally advantageous and desir- 
able, were conditions entirely different from what they actually 
are ; were they, for instance, those foreshadowed in the early 
stages of the economic crisis from which all countries are now 
suffering, or those which will rule when the world finally reaches 
a state of economic stability. 

We propose to give a short account of the main provisions 
of the agreements at present in force in Italy. The nature and 
extent of the most important differences between those for dif- 


Comitati regionali di mobilitazione industriale. 
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ferent industries will be pointed out, and an attempt will be 
made to show the general trend of ideas behind the various pro- 
yisions. We shall try especially to show the effects, both past 
and present, of these agreements on the development of relations 
between employers and workers, on factory life in general, and 
on the economic and social conditions of the workers. 

The information available with regard to collective agreements 
before the war is incomplete and of unequal value (2). Some degree 
of comparison will, however, be attempted, in so for as the data 
allow, between the pregwar period and the present time, dealing 
separately with the various questions covered by the agreements. 


ENGAGEMENT OF WORKERS 


The agreements do not, as a rule, compel the employer to try 
to obtain the necessary staff through particular employment 
exchanges, whether managed separately or jointly by the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations, but leave him free to engage 
his own staff directly if he wishes. The employers wish to 
maintain this freedom in finding and selecting workers, in pre- 
erence to the more or less rigid and automatic method of engage- 
ment involved in the compulsory use of an employment 
exchange. They are strongly of opinion that the latter system 
hampers the process of gradual and continuous selection of staff 
which takes place under the system of direct engagement. They 
also charge it with depriving the individual workman of the 
srong natural stimulus to material and moral improvement 
which exists when he knows that his chance of obtaining em- 
ployment depends only on his technical skill and his character 
and not merely on priority on the books of an employment 
exchange. In some agreements, however, the principle of abso- 
lute freedom of engagement is to some extent modified. For 
instance, in the boot and shoe trade, the employers have under- 
taken to apply for workers in the first instance to the employment 
exchange. In the paper trade they have agreed to notify the 
union employment exchange immediately of all workers engaged 
directly, though expressly reserving the right to use the exchange 
ornot as they please. In other agreements the establishment of 
a joint employment exchange is contemplated, but nothing is 
laid down as to whether its use is to be compulsory or not. In 
some localities the principle of compulsory engagement through 
the union employment exchange is approved by almost all the 
workers in the printing trades. Incidentally, it may be noted 
that one consequence of the- absolute enforcement of this rule 
is that no one can be employed who is not a member of the 
particular union which is a party to the agreement. Most of the 
other agreements omit the compulsory clause ; certainly there 
sno such clause in any of the more important agreements, always 


_ () The Confederation of Italian Industry (Confederazione de l’industria ita- 
liana) was not founded till 1919. 
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excepting those for the printing trades. In the printing agree. 
ment it is further laid down that, when neither the employment 
exchange nor the union can provide suitable workers, and the 
employer is forced to employ non-union men, no man may be 
engaged if he has previously been excluded from the union on 
moral grounds. 

A point dealt with by some agreements, and forming part 
of the general problem of engagement, is the treatment of workers 
who have been absent on military service. The printers’ agree. 
ments specify that a workman who left his gmployment for military 
duty shall on his return be re-instated in his former post, the 
workman engaged to replace him being discharged. The agree- 
ments in the wool trade contain similar provisions with unim- 
portant differences. The agreement for the glass, crystal, and 
mirror trade accords the same treatment to workmen called up 
for short periods of military service. Workmen who have not 
yet completed their full military training are merely given right 
of precedence for future employment. 

Before leaving the subject of engagement it may be noted 
that the agreement for the silk-weaving industry provides that 
preference shall be given to unemployed men who were dis- 
charged owing to shortage of work. 


NORMAL WoRKING Day AND OVERTIME 


The principle of the 8-hour day and 48-hour week is 
affirmed in all agreements. As far back as 1919, in advance 
of many other countries, Italian employers, without waiting for 
legislation, agreed to a reduction of the working day from ten or 
nine to eight hours, a reduction which had many years been the 
slogan of the workers’ organisations and the goal of their most 
ardent desires. 

The introduction of the 8-hour day was the result of a wide- 
spread but peaceful dispute which arose both between the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations directly, and also between their 
representatives on the Permanent Committee of Labour (3). The 
employers had asked the workers to form an unbiased estimate 
of the probable consequences to the country of the general adoption 
of the 8-hour day without due preparation. They pointed out 
that Italy was exposed to competition from other countries on 
particularly unfavourable terms, and that it was urgently neces- 
sary to keep costs of production as low as possible in order to 
encourage comsumption and meet competition. Their arguments, 
however, were without avail; and for the reasons previously 
indicated they decided that it was unwise further to oppose the 
introduction of the 8-hour day. They were influenced in this 
decision by the assurances of the workers’ reprensentatives that 
the total output would not suffer in consequence of a reduction 
of hours. They were led to expect an increased hourly output 


(3) Comitato permanente del Lavoro. 
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per worker for the eight hours, as compared with that for nine 
or ten hours, in accordance with the well known theory of 
industrial fatigue, but this prediction, unfortunately, is far from 
being fulfilled. 

The adoption of the 8-hour day naturally added to the import- 
ance of the question of shifts, regulations for which are included 
in all the agreements for the industries employing them. For 
instance, in the metal trace it is provided that the worker shall 
undertake to work, for the hours stated on the time-table, in any 
of the shifts fixed by the management, which may be for speci- 
fed departments only. There are similar provisions in other 
agreements, with a few variations in form rather than in sub- 
stance. 

The details of regulations as to shifts in the cotton, wool, and 
silk trades are of considerable interest. It is recognised that the 
workers’ organisations are opposed in principle to the two-shift 
system, though they agree that it shall be maintained where it 
already exists, or shall be introduced either by mutual agreement 
when necessary in order to avoid unemployment or under pressure 
of industrial conditions. This being granted, it is agreed that each 
of the two shifts shall have a working day of 7} hours, including 
the half hour’s rest. This rest is to be taken outside the work 
place, if possible, or, failing that, while the machinery is at rest. 
In the wool industry the 74-hour day of each shift is exclusive 
of the half hour’s rest ; otherwise the provisions are substantially 
those given above. In the printers’ agreement it is laid down 
that the employer may take on unemployed workmen for shifts 
of either 8, 7, 6 hours, or 8, 6, 6 hours respectively, according 
to circumstances, which are set out in detail in the agreement. 
Some exceptions to the principle of the 48-hour week are natu- 
rally allowed in industries involving continuous processes, e.g. in 
the iron and steel, chemical, and electrical industries. In such 
cases the hours of work must not exceed 144 for each period of 
three weeks. 

In the agreements for the textile industry there is an important 
provision with regard to workers under 16. Such workers have 
the right to attend trade schools ; if proof is given that it is impos- 
sible to hold the classes outside working hours, attendance at the 
school is counted as work, and is paid for accordingly. 

With regard to the nature of overtime, and the extent to which 
it is compulsory, the agreements may be divided into two main 
groups. In one (the engineering, boot and shoe, chemical, and 
other industries) it is laid down that no worker may, without 
adequate cause, refuse to work overtime up to a maximum of 
12, 10, or 8 hours a week according to the industry. This over- 
time must not, however, be regular, but only occasional. Excep- 
tions to these restrictions are allowed in cases of urgent work 
which cannot be delayed. In the other group (the textile and 
printing trades) there is merely a statement of the cases in which 
overtime is allowed, and of its duration. As a rule, a maximum 
of six hours a week is fixed. There are also agreements with 
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various provisions on the subject ; some explicitly lay down 
the principle that. overtime shall not be compulsory, but these 
agreements are local in scope and of no great importance. 

The bearing of all these regulations is quite clear. On the 
one hand, we can discern the growing opposition of the workers’ 
organisations to overtime, which they would like to see abolished, 
or at any rate reduced to the smallest possible amount. The 
manufacturers, on the other hand, wish to retain the power of 
extending working hours in an emergency. The strong dislike 
of the labour organisations for overtime is very largely caused 
by their fear that the employers may prefer to work the existing 
staff overtime rather than take on new workers. Many argu- 
ments could be brought to meet this contention. One, however, is 
conclusive. In his own interests the employer will tend to engage 
extra workers in all cases where the amount of overtime required 
makes it technically possible to do so, because he is obliged to 
pay overtime at a rate considerably higher than the ordinary 
rate, at which he would pay the new workers. Since it cannot 
be supposed that the employer conducts his business against his 
own economic interests, we may rest assured that he will resort 
to overtime only when it cannot be avoided, and that it is super- 
fluous to introduce restrictions which in practice only complicate 
conditions, and may give rise to disagreements or disputes. 

It is laid down in all agreements that overtime shall be paid 
at a higher rate than the normal day. As a rule, the overtime 
rate (which is expressed as a percentage of the ordinary pay) 
rises as the amount of overtime worked increases ; there are also 
different rates for overtime worked on ordinary working days 
and for overtime worked on public holidays. For instance, the 
metal worker’s agreement fixes the extra pay as follows: for 
the 9th and 10th hours, 30 per cent. above ordinary pay ; for 
the 11th, 12th, and 13th hours, 50 per cent. ; for the 14th, 15th, 
and 16th hours, 100 per cent. On public holidays the ordinary 
rates are increased by 60 per cent. These percentages, as well 
as the amount of overtime, vary from one trade to another, but 
the variations do not amount to much on the average. 

Before leaving the subject of overtime, it is worth noting that 
in almost all industries night work is paid at a rate 20, 25, 40 and 
even 50 per cent. above ordinary day work, even when it is done 
on shift, and within the limits of normal working hours. This 
points to the fact that night work is considered more exhausting 
and a greater strain on the worker than day work, even when 
it is preceded and followed by the same rest periods as the latter. 


Workers’ ComMITTEES (4) 


The wide-spread adoption of the system of workers’ committees 
has certainly been one of the most important reforms efiected 
since the war. The Turin industrial area, and in particular the 


(4) Commissioni interne. 
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motor trade, has always been progressive in the sphere of col- 
lective bargaining. Before the war, the regulations in the Turin 
motor factories provided that disputes as to their interpretation 
or application should be discussed, and if possible settled, by 
mutual agreement, by the management and a representative group 
of three workers elected ad hoc. There is no trace of any similar 
provision in the agreements in force elsewhere and for other 


_ industries, although it may be taken for granted that in practice 


some similar plan was quite often adopted by an employer who 
had to settle questions of a general nature with his workers, and 
who was faced by the impossibility of negotiation with them as 
a whole. Comprehensive and detailed regulations for workers’ 
committees, properly so called, were made for the first time in 
the workshop regulations (5) which are an integral part of the 
basic agreement of February 1919 for the engineering, iron and 
steel, and shipbuilding and allied industries. This agreement 
was the employers’ response to a request for the institution of 
workers’ committees. Since then workers’ committees have been 
gradually adopted in many other industries. In nature and 
methods of working these are broadly similar to those in the engi- 
neering and iron and steel industries, which may, therefore, be 
taken as typical examples. 

The function of the workers’ committee—the method of its 
appointment will be explained below—in a given establishment 
is to discuss with the management general questions affecting the 
workers and to consider disputes and individual claims regarding 
the application or interpretation of the regulations in cases where 
a point of general interest is plainly involved. Individual claims 
of any other kind must follow the normal procedure of the estab- 
lishment, and are settled by direct negotiation between the 
workers concerned and their superiors. Many agreements explicit- 
ly assign definite duties to the workers committees, as, for 
instance, the expression of opinion on regulations to be adopted 
by the management, agreements fixing hours of work, etc. There 
is no need to enumerate these, since they are all covered by the 
preceding general description of functions of the committees. 

The number of members of a committee varies with the 
number of workers to be represented. The committee consists 
of 3, 5, 7, or 9 members, when the number of workers is under 
100, under 500, under 1,000, or over 1,000 respectively. All 
workers, male and female, who are over 18 and have been 
employed by their firm for at least three months have a vote. All 
workers, male and female, who are over 21 and have been employed 
by their firm for at least six months are eligible for membership 
of the committee. Members hold office for.one year, and are 
re-eligible. They have no special privileges. 

The elections are by secret ballot under reciprocal guarantees 
for the management and for the workers. Attention may be called 
to the provision which ensures the representation of minorities 


(5) Regolamento di fabbrica. 
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on the committee by limiting the number of names to be written 
on each ballot paper to 2, 3, 5, or 7, according as the number 
to be elected is 3, 5, 7, or 9 respectively. Special provisions are 
made for the partial or total re-election of the committee in con- 
sequence of the resignation of some or all of its members. 

The committee must arrange to do its work outside working 
hours ; the members are not allowed to leave their places or stop 
work, unless sent for by the management, or in exceptional cases 
for which adequate reasons can be given. The management 
must, if at all possible, place an office at the disposal of the com- 
mittee for one hour after the close of the normal working day, 
where the committee may receive complaints from the workers. 

When the committee wishes an interview with the manage- 
ment, the request must be accompanied by a statement of the 
reasons for it. The management shall, within twenty-four hours, 
fix the day and hour of the interview, which shall take place at 
the earliest possible moment. The decisions of the committee 
must be recorded in writing and signed by both parties ; they are 
binding on the workers. ; 


Examination of the above summary, and careful and unbiased 
consideration of the effects of these measures on relations between 
employers and workers, will certainly lead to the conclusion that 
we were not guilty of exaggeration in saying that the wide-spread 
adoption of workers’ committees in almost all establishments of 


any importance is one of the most important progressive mea- 
sures gained by the workers since the war. It is to be noted, 
further, that in Italy, unlike many other countries, it has been 
achieved without the intervention of the legislator. 

It is easy to understand why the workers’ committees have 
secured such benefits for the worker. He is now permanently 
represented by a body which jealously guards his rights and 
interests, and whose acknowledged duty it is to watch and protect 
them as against the management. Consciousness of this fact 
increase his self-respect and has the effect of strengthening his 
desires and aspirations. In addition, the employer often asks 
the committee to state its opinions and wishes in the early stages 
of many cases other than those which he must in any event refer 
to it. He appreciates the advantages of having a body perman- 
ently available providing facilities for immediate discussion and 
agreement, and welcomes its co-operation in promoting order 
and discipline in his establishment. 

One important aspect of the functions of workers’ committees 
may well be considered at this point. We shall not deal with 
their intervention in technical and management problems, as this 
would involve a broader and more comprehensive discussion of 
the whole question of control than that here proposed. We shall 
therefore merely recall a series of facts which are now amply 
proved. In certain cases workers’ committees attempted to 
overstep the prescribed limits. Either they tried to intervene by 
an expression of their wishes or opinions in questions of discipline 
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and of the engagement and discharge of workers, or else they 
exercised their functions—whether or not in virtue of special 
agreements—at times and in ways contrary to those prescribed 
by the general agreements. This state of affairs was in some 
eases tolerated, in others directly sanctioned, by special agree- 
ments. Such grave inconveniences resulted from it, however, 
that the firms in question have been obliged to insist that the 
regulations for factories in general should be strictly observed 
in their own establishments also. 

The case of the Fiat works is typical and instructive, and may 
be briefly recalled. These works employ several thousand work- 
ers and are well known as one of the largest manufacturing 
concerns in Italy. Their workers’ committees had gradually 
been adopting the practices criticised above. In March and 
April 1920 the much discussed workers’ agitation for factory 
councils (6) began. It ended in the complete triumph of the 
employers’ views and, for the Fiat Company, in the submission 
of their workers’ committees to the authority of the general regu- 
lations. A further dispute took place in the following September, 
culminating in the occupation of the factories. This ended in 
an agreement stating that the old general regulations remained in 
force. In spite of this the firm accepted a provisional special 
agreement, by the terms of which the members of the committees 
were granted certain powers and privileges approximating to 
those which existed through established custom prior to March- 
April 1920. These powers and privileges mainly concerned 
the committees’ methods of procedure, but they were enlarged 
by the insistence of the members on their right to be consulted 
ina large number of questions of discipline. In consequence of 
all this the improvement of methods of production and the devel- 
opment of smooth working relations became more difficult than 
ever. The management of the firm is widely known for its 
enthusiastic support, both in theory and in practice, of all mea- 
sures of reform ; but even so, it was forced subsequently to issue 
a peremptory request to its staff for the strict and absolute observ- 
ance of the general regulations laid down for engineering and 
iron and steel workers. In the end its views were fully accepted, 
and the Fiat workers’ committee is again working under the 
recognised regulations. 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


The next point to be considered is the procedure in case of 
disagreement between management and workers or a workers’ 
committee acting on their behalf. Most agreements prohibit the 
declaration of a strike or lock-out until conciliation has been tried 
by the respective organisations, either directly or through specially 
appointed representatives. It is generally laid down that, if the 


(*) Consigli di fabbrica. 
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workers strike, or cause a total or partial stoppage of work, or 
interrupt in any way the normal progress of work, before conci- 
liation has been tried, they forfeit the sum—usually six days’ 
wage—deposited with the employer as a guarantee for their 
observance of their side of the agreement. If the employer under 
similar circumstances declares a lock-out, he is likewise obliged 
to pay a fine equal to the sum total of the guarantee money of all 
the workers. These restrictions do not, however, apply to poli- 
tical strikes and lock-outs. 

Different provisions are made by different agreements to meet 
the case of the two organisations being unable to reach a settle- 
ment, whether the dispute in question is directly between 
the two organisations or originates in a disagreement between 
employers and workers in one or more establishments. There 
is one group of agreements, including those for metal, chemical, 
textile, and rubber workers, and some others, which make no 
provision for conciliation, much less for arbitration ; their silence 
leaves both sides free to agree on procedure in each case on its 
own merits, or to fall back on the customary methods of trade 
union warfare. Another group, including the printing, paper, 
and electrical trades, and a few others, provide for the setting up 
of joint arbitration committees, to which shall be referred all or 
some of those disputes between employers and workers for which 
a settlement cannot be found by the respective organisations. 

There is considerable difference in the force of the decisions 
of the arbitration committees provided for in different agreements. 
In the glass, crystal, and mirror industry, for instance, the 
decision of the court of arbitration (7) is in the nature of an opinion 
which the parties are not strictly obliged to accept, while in the 
other industries named above the decisions of the arbitration com- 
mittee (§) are binding on both parties. 

The National Joint Commiitee for the Electrical Industry (°) 
is of special interest. It was appointed last year, under the terms 
of.an arbitration award of the then Minister of Labour, Mr. 
Labriola. Its special feature is that it denies the right to strike 
or lock-out in the public services, and that it applies this prin- 
ciple, rather by way of experiment, to the electrical industry. It 
may also be noted that all members belong to one of the two parties 
concerned and that the decisions are taken by a simple majority 
of votes. If the voting is equal, the question is held over and 
brought up again at a subsequent meeting. 

Much might be said on the actual effects of arbitration awards 
which are in theory compulsory, and their practical consequences 
for each of the parties to a dispute, but this would trench on the 
question of compulsory arbitration in general and would go 
beyond the limits of this article. We shall therefore pass on to 
the next point. 


(7) Collegio arbitrale. 
(8) Commissione arbitrale. 
(*) Commissione paritetica nazionale per l’industria elettrica. 
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TERMS OF DISCHARGE 


Before the war, and in fact up till September 1920, when 
conditions were most favourable to the workers (though not in 
the electrical trade), the custom was that a worker could be dis- 
charged by the management on a given notice, usually a week, 
or at most a fortnight. The employer had the option of replacing 
the notice by payment of the corresponding wage if he wished to 
discharge the worker immediately. This did not, of course, apply 
when the worker was dismissed for disciplinary reasons expressly 
stated, in which case he was liable to summary dismissal at the 
discretion of the employer. 

The agreement of September 1920, which closed the metal 
workers’ dispute, lays down the principle, in addition to the 
above conditions, that a worker discharged for other than dis- 
ciplinary reasons is entitled to compensation. It stipulates that 
a worker who has been employed continuously by his firm for 
three years (including the periods in which hé was called up for 
short military service) shall receive as compensation two days’ 
(16 hours’) wage for each year of employment, in addition to the 
customary period of notice or the equivalent pay. Workers in 
employment on i October 1920 are allowed to count a maximum 
period of ten years’ previous employment in the establishment. 
This compensation cannot, of course, be claimed by a worker 
who leaves of his own accord. 

Since the conclusion of the metal workers’ agreement, its pro- 
visions have been included, with little or no modification, in a 
large number of other agreements, including those for the chemi- 
cal industry, the cotton, silk, and wool industries, the rubber 
industry, and others. It may, however, be noted that Mr. 
Labriola’s award for the electrical industry fixes the discharge 
compensation at a considerably higher level than has been reached 
in any other industry ; it rises from a minimum of ten days’ pay 
for each year of service up to 15, to a maximum of twenty days’ 
pay for each year of service when the total is over 30 years. 

In considering ordinary discharge, excluding dismissal for 
aisciplinary reasons to which special regulations apply, attention 
may be drawn to an important difference of opinion between 
employers’ and workers’ organisations. According to the em- 
ployers, a firm may discharge any given worker with the notice 
and compensation required by the agreement, whenever such 
discharge is considered desirable and necessary. They hold that 
this is of the essence of the employment contract, which must 
always be terminable at the will of one party. It is so terminable 
when the worker wishes to leave, as he has merely to give the 
statutory notice. The principle is tacitly recognised by most 
agreements, in which no limitations are imposed other than those 
concerning notice and compensation, either on the employer's 
right of discharge, or on the worker's right of resignation. The 
contention of the workers’ organisations, which they advanced 
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and upheld with special energy during the discussions on the 
control of industry, is the direct contrary. They insist that 
workers’ committees and organisations must be given some kind 
of control over discharges in order to prevent their being made 
on political grounds, or by way of reprisals, or as an attack on 
the trade union ; whereas discharges should be solely on grounds 
of skill or character, or for reasons somehow connected with the 
manufacturing conditions of the industry. The employers’ organis- 
ations, however, are firmly convinced that facts, with rare 
and insignificant exceptions, in no way justify this fear on the 
part of the workers. They are therefore strengthened in their 
opposition to the recognition of any such control. They foresee 
that it would lead to endless disagreements and disputes about 
practically every discharge. Human nature is such that nearly 
every discharged worker would consider himself unjustly treated, 
and would apply to his competent organisation for redress. 
Workers’ committees and organisations, shaping their policy 
either by motives of opportunism or because they cannot help 
themselves, would spread their net very widely in choosing cases 
requiring their support and intervention. 

Another point of disagreement is the procedure to be followed 
when a reduction in the volume of available employment compels 
the employer to discharge a larger or smaller number of workers. 
Workers’ organisations are pressing for the adoption of standard 
rules, to be strictly and invariably obeyed ; these shall determine 
which workers are to be discharged, preferential treatment being 
given to those who have been longest employed by the firm, those 
who have a family to support, etc. This claim, too, was very 
strongly put in the discussions on the control of industry. The 
objections raised by the employers’ organisations are the same, 
with slight variations, as those to compulsory engagement of 
workers through employment exchanges. It may be added that, 
whenever workers have to be discharged, Italian employers act 
on the principles upheld by the workers as far as technical require- 
ments allow. Rigid compliance with these principles would, 
however, be impossible, since it would destroy that elasticity of 
action which alone offers any hope of progress in production. 


HOLmpAys 


Before the conclusion of the metal workers’ agreement of 
September 1920, which has already been referred to several times, 
the principle of holidays with pay had been admitted only in the 
printers’ agreement and in Mr. Labriola’s award for the electrical 
industry, both dating from 1919. In the former case, six days’ 
leave, in the latter, fifteen, was generally allowed. It is laid down 
in the metal workers’ agreement that workers who have been 
with their present employer for at least twelve months are 
entitled to six days’ leave a year, during which they are to be 
paid their usual wage, including the cost of living bonus. The 
same holidays have since then been granted in many other indus- 
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tries, though not in the boot and shoe, wood, building and some 
other trades. The date of the holiday is fixed according to the 
requirements of the work, either simultaneously for a whole 
shift, workshop, or gang, or for individuals. Some agreements, 
such as the metal and electrical workers’, require mutual arrange- 
ment between the parties as to date ; others, such as the textile 
workers’, implicitly leave the fixing of the date to the employer. 
The question of whether the whole holiday is to be taken at once 
is not referred to in some agreements, including the metal 
workers’. Others, such as the textile workers’, expressly provide 
for the division of leave into two or more periods when necessary 
for reasons imposed by the industry. 

In view of the social and health value of holidays, almost all 
agreements which grant them provide either explicitly, as for 
the textile workers, or implicitly, as for the metal workers, that 
the employer may not withhold, nor the worker refuse to take, 
holidays, even in return for a higher wage than would normally 
be due for the leave period. Exceptions to this principle do, 
however, exist. The electrical industries’ award, for instance, 
lays down that when the worker has to give up all or part of his 
leave on account of the requirements of the work, his standard 
wages shall be doubled for the time worked, plus an increase 
of 50 per cent. for the first four hours, and 100 per cent, after that. 


TOTAL OR PARTIAL STOPPAGE OF WORK 


It is difficult to generalise about those clauses in the agreements 
which deal with the treatment of the worker in case of total or 
partial stoppage of work, seeing that they nearly all prescribe 
a different procedure. From the general body of agreements, 
however, it is possible to deduce the principle usually followed. 
When the stoppage is in no way due to the workers, i. e. when 
the employer is responsible, even though it may be inevitable in 
the normal course of business, or when it is due to external 
causes, the workers who are forcibly deprived of employment 
and not discharged by the employer are entitled to some pay. 
Certain specified conditions have to be fulfilled and the amount 
of pay varies in different cases, and according to the length of 
the stoppage. For instance, in some agreements (e.g. in the 
paper trade) it is laid down that the worker is entitled to payment 
for days when work is stopped for stocktaking, or for cleaning 
the machinery or workshops, the employer, of course, having 
the right to transfer him to other work. Other agreements (e. g. 
in the boot and shoe trade) fix a maximum period of four days’ 
suspension of wages for stocktaking, after which the unemployed 
worker is entitled to half the minimum wage of the grade to 
which he belongs. 

The paper trade agreement makes special provisions with 
regard to stoppage of work for causes genuinely outside the 
employer’s control, such as failure of power, shortage of raw 
material, or deterioration of plant. The worker is entitled to 
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full pay for the current week provided he makes up all lost time, 
if it can be done on ordinary working days, and half lost time 
if it has to be done on public holidays. In the printing trades, 
the worker is entitled to full pay for the current day in case of 
stoppage of work due to external causes ; this does not include 
a breakdown of machinery not caused by the workers, in which 
case he is entitled to payment for the whole week. Other agree- 
ments allow payment in whole or in part, with the stipulation 
that the workers shall remain on the premises at the disposal of 
the management during the stoppage. The agreement for the 
silk industry prescribes that in case of stoppage of work due to 
the above-mentioned causes the worker shall be entitled, for a 
period of not more than six consecutive days, to 50 or 60 per cent. 
(according as the stoppage is general, or affects him only) of his 
average wages during the last two months. This enumeration 
could be considerably extended. But it is already sufficiently 
clear that the principle, which before the war was rigidly applied, 
of payment only for work actually done, has undergone far- 
reaching modifications, to the very great advantage of the workers, 
through the introduction of the measures we have described. 

The further case of reduction of working hours on account of 
industrial depression is provided for by many agreements, some 
of which lay down that the employer must, others that he may, 
reduce working hours to 36 per week before dismissing any of 
his workers. The agreement for the cotton trade, and to some 
extent those for other branches of the textile industry, contains 
detailed provisions. Their obvious aim is to lessen the hardship 
on the workers as far as possible, by paying compensation for 
days or parts of days of stoppage or shortage of work, by helping 
them to look for other employment, or by giving them the pre- 
ference when workers are again being engaged. The cotton trade 
agreement, in particular, provides that in case of a general stop- 
page a worker who, for reasons beyond his control, loses more 
than two hours’ work in one week, shall receive 50 per cent. of 
the pay and bonuses for all time lost beyond the first two hours. 
After the first fortnight of continuous stoppage, either party may 
give the usual fortnight’s notice, on the ordinary terms, the 
workers having to hold themselves at the disposal of the firm 
for that period. The same agreement also awards compensation 
for individual stoppage of work for reasons beyond the worker's 
control, amounting to 60 per cent. of wages and cost of living bonus 
to workers who are discharged, and to 75 per cent. to those who 
remain in the factory. The agreement for the printing and paper 
trades provides that the workers shall receive special notice of 
discharge on account of the business being wound up or otherwise 
coming to an end. 


PENALTIES 
In certain industries general rules forming an integral part 


of the labour agreements are in force ; in this case, detailed regu- 
lations about penalties are also included in the texts of agreements. 
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In other industries the collective agreements leave the question 
of penalties to be settled by the different workshop regulations 
existing in each factory, these having been either drawn up in 
consultation with the workers, or accepted by them at the time 
of their engagement. Both kinds of regulations expressly reserve 
to the management, and to it alone, the power of imposing the 
proper penalties. They mostly enumerate specifically and in 
detail the various offences which are punishable by fine, suspension, 
and dismissal respectively. They also fix the maximum fine in 
hours of pay, and the maximum period oi suspension. As a 
result the imposition of penalties becomes almost automatic, the 
worker is guaranteed against all possibility of punishment beyond 
the proper limits, and a large number of individual and collective 
complaints and disputes are avoided. 

In order to give an idea of the way in which penalties are 
adapted to the importance of the offence committed, we give the list 
of breaches of discipline which are followed by dismiz%al according 
to one widely accepted cet of regulations. lt is as follows : 
insubordination ; theft or deliberate injury to plant or buildings ; 
brawling in the works ; misappropriation of plans or designs for 
machinery, tools, or other equipment ; manufacture of any object 
for the benefit of the worker himself, or of a third party; un- 
authorised absence for three consecutive days, or three times in one 
year on the day following public holidays ; repetition of offences 
punishable by fine or suspension. It is obvious that none of the 
causes of dismissal on this list, with one exception, call for any 
attempt at estimating the magnitude of the offence; it is only 
necessary to establish the fact o. its having been committed. 
The single exception is insubordination, differences of opinion 
being sometimes possible as to whether a particular speech or 
action comes under this category or not. 

The important fact with regard to fines is that they do not 
benefit the employer, but are, as 4 rule, paid over to specified 
insurance or welfare funds for the benefit of workers in the 
establishment. This fact removes certain objectionable features 
which would appear if the person directly or indirectly respon- 
sible for imposing fines were also entitled to keep them. It also 
eliminates the possibility of suspicion, which might easily be 
aroused, especially in the case of collective fines. 


GRADING AND MINIMUM WAGE RaTEs 


_ An important feature of the post-war agreements is the clas- 
sification of the workers into clearly defined grades, each including 
workers with specified qualifications. 

The simplest method of grading is that by age and sex alone. 
This method is followed by several agreements, including, among 
others, those for the rubber trade, the Tuscan metal trade (car- 
tying out the national agreement referred to above), and the 
chemical trade. A less elementary, though still quite simple, 
classification is that based partly on sex and age, and partly on 
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the worker’s qualifications (e.g. skilled, unskilled, or general 
labourer). ‘This is adopted by the other metal workers’ agree- 
ments covering one or more districts which carry out the terms 
of the national agreement. Most industries, however, grade 
their workers on a purely technical and occupational basis, 
i.e. according to the nature of the work actually done by them. 
At the same time, several of these industries have a main grading 
of this kind by occupation, and in addition, a secondary grading 
by sex and age. The methods of grading in the cotton and 
paper trades may be given as examples. 

Cotton Trade. (1) Weavers. (2) Dyers, bleachers, etc. (2) men 
(by age groups), (6) women (by age groups). (3) Printers (a) one- 
colour roller and Perrot machines, (b) two or more colour roller 
machines. (4) Engravers (a) etchers, (b) disc engravers, (c) pen- 
tographers, (d) wood roll engravers. 

Paper trade. Men over 18: (1) engravers, skilled mechanics, 
etc. (2) Wood pulp and wet press (cardboard) machine men, con- 
tinuous machine men, roller-men, mixers, rag boilers, ete. 
(3) Machine helpers, rag washers, wood preparers, pulp car- 
riers, etc. (4) Cleaners, felt men, pulp pickers, boys, etc. Women 
over 17: (4) bundlers, rag and wastepaper sorters, cutters, etc. 
(2) Sorters, wire stitchers, etc. (3) Calender attendants, cellulose 
pickers, etc. 

There are, however, a large number of agreements which 
contain no suggestions as to grading, for instance, in the wool 
and linen trades. 

The question of a minimum wage is closely connected with 
that of grading. Indeed, the main, if not the only purpose of 
grading, is the ultimate fixing of a minimum wage for the 
workers in each grade, and the agreements which grade their 
workers also fix minimum wages for each grade and sub-grade. 
As a rule, these minima apply to establishments of all sizes, and 
in all districts ; no account is taken of the average output in each 
district and in each establishment, of the special circumstances 
of each firm, or of local customs and standards of living. It 
should be noted that in almost all cases the minimum wage is 
not fixed on the basis of providing the bare necessaries of life. 
Social legislators use the term “minimum wage” in this special 
sense, and there is a possibility of the same meaning being 
wrongly attributed to it here. The sum stated is rather a kind 
of standard wage—often the economic maximum which many 
firms can afford to pay—and in many cases is identical with the 
time wage properly so called. 

The reader should here refer to our opening remarks on the 
possible consequences for Italian industry of the conclusion of 
national agreements. However, the existence of national agree- 
ments must not be considered as synonymous with complete 
equality of economic treatment for the workers in different dis- 
tricts. In the first place, there are important national agreements, 
such as that in the metal trade, which either leave the drafting 
of the strictly economic clauses to special agreements covering 
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one or more districts, or make distinctions—sometimes of no great 
consequence—between different districts. Secondly, some indus- 
tries differentiate between different districts in fixing the cost of ° 
living bonus ; this may or may not be referred to separate negot- 
iations for each district, but can in any case be based on local 
variations in the cost of living. Lastly, differences may arise, at 
least in theory, because some industries which are in a position 
to do so pay wages above the so-called minimum rates, or fix 
piece-rates at a higher level. 

A very important point to be considered with regard to grading 
is the procedure to be followed in the transfer of the worker from 
one grade to another, and more especially toa higher one. All the 
agreements which deal with promotion agree that this is at the 
discretion of the management ; the same principle naturally holds 
in the industries where the agreements say nothing about it. No 
other course would be possible. Suppose, for instance, that some 
automatic criterion existed for transfer from one grade to another, 
for example, seniority of employment with the firm, or in one 
grade. The swift and inevitable result would be a kind of bureau- 
cratisation of labour, and the loss of all incentive to the acqui- 
sition of greater technical skill which exists when the worker 
knows that promotion to a higher grade, and consequently to . 
hetter pay, is only to be gained by an improvement in his technical ; 
qualifications. It is perhaps within the bounds of probability 
that the workers’ organisations, in putting forward the demand 
for grading, actually had some such bureaucratisation in view in 
the last analysis. The employers, however, could not do other- 
wise than combat such a possibility. In so doing they could 
rest assured that they were protecting, not their own private 
interests, which might well be. negligible, but the ultimate fate 
of industry. No restrictions, in-fact, on freedom of movement 
and independence of technical opinion can be imposed on the 
management without incurring the certain danger of paralysing 
production. 


METHODS OF PAYMENT 


In almost all agreements the worker’s pay is made up of two 
quite distinct parts : the wage properly so called, and the cost of 
living bonus. Some remarks on the origin and nature of the 
latter may be of use. Early in the war, or, more accurately, as 
soon as the price of all goods and services began to rise noticeably, 
it became necessary to raise money wages. It was considered 
desirable that the increase should be kept quite separate from 
the original wage, and it received the name of “cost of living 
bonus”. There were various reasons for this, the principal one 
being the wish to make quite clear that the increase was not per- 
manent and would naturally only last as long as the rise in the 
cost of living. It was held that, when prices began to fall, the 
accompanying reduction in wages would be much more easily 
effected if the increase was in a form which clearly showed its 
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origin ; otherwise the increase would in course of time become 
indistinguishable from the original wage, of which it would have 
become part and parcel. The cost of living rose so much, 
however, that the corresponding bonus threatened to become 
larger than the basic wage. In consequence of this a portion of 
the cost of living bonus was gradually amalgamated with the 
basic wage, so that the remainder did not, as a rule, amount to 
more than one-third of the total pay. 

Methods of fixing the cost of living bonus vary in different 
agreements. All, however, aim at avoiding any reduction in the 
worker's real wage. In practice what has happened is that, as 
a rule, the increases granted during the war are very much 
greater than the depreciation in the purchasing power of money, 
so that real wages have increased, in some cases to a considerable 
extent. In fixing the cost of living bonus, the various agreements 
take into account age and sex, as well as wage grade. Sometimes 
only age and sex are considered, since in practice there is no great 
difference in the pay of workers of the same sex and of the same 
age group, whether adults or young persons. When once the 
cost of living bonus is fixed, the piece worker receives the whole 
of it, regardless of the amount of his actual earnings. As a rule, 
it is paid in full, even if the worker does not work for the whole 


Having dismissed the cost of living bonus, it remains to discuss 
methods of fixing the wage strictly socalled. 

All workers receive a stated hourly wage, which may be iden- 
tical with the minimum wage already described, or may be 
higher. The amount is guaranteed in all circumstances to all 
workers who are present and prepared to work. This covers the 
case of the piece worker whose actual earnings on the existing 
scale fall below the standard wage, either intentionally on his 
part, or through some mischance. As a result one of the main 
objects of piece work is largely frustrated, since it aims at 
inducing the worker to increase his output without continual 
supervision and encouragement from his superiors, and at paying 
only for the actual work done.. The stated wages are, in fact, 
only a starting point for fixing the actual wage (exclusive of cost of 
living bonus) of the worker. 

Piece-rates are generally adopted wherever they are technically 
possible. Most agreements stipulate that the list of piece-work 
prices must be fixed so that a worker of average skill and normal 
working speed may be able to earn either a specified percentage 
more than the stated hourly wage of his grade, or an amount 
which does not fall below a pre-determined figure. In the case 
of work which is necessarily paid by time, the stated hourly wage 
is by no means always the wage actually received by the worker. 
Some agreements, in fact, stipulate that when time work cannot 
be avoided, the workers shall be entitled to claim an extra sum 
over and above the stated hourly wage. the amount varying in 
different cases. 
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One last aspect of the subject calls for some consideration : 
the question of the extent to which piece-work is compulsory. 

The workers’ strong dislike of such work and the reasons for 
it are both well known. From time to time there have been pro- 
longed disputes on the subject, and theorists and practical men alike 
have made elaborate replies to the objections raised. This dislike 
has left its mark on the Italian agreements. There is the parti- 
cular case of the printers’ agreement, which definitely abolishes 
piece-work. Beyond this we need only refer to the guarantee of 
a definite hourly wage to the piece worker, which is in itself an 
important breach of the fundamental principle of piece-work. 
Refusal to work at piece-rates is tacitly authorised by some 
agreements. For instance, the metal workers’ agreement for 
Lombardy and Emilia (carrying out the national agreement) states 
that a worker who refuses to work at piece-rates shall not be 
entitled to the extra payment mentioned above. The obvious 
deduction is that a worker who is satisfied with the nominal 
hourly pay (including, of course, the cost of living bonus) is at 
liberty to refuse to work on piece-rates. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing account will serve to show the very great differ- 
ences between the collective agreements which now regulate 
labour conditions in Italian industry and those in force before 
the war. The questions dealt with have become both more 
important and more varied. With some. exceptions, nearly all 
the pre-war agreements were limited to the establishment of 
standards and the determination of wage scales. The few agree- 
ments containing more general provisions only regulated a 
limited number of points, usually of small social importance, in 
the relations between the employer and his own workmen. But 
the agreements now in force, and the so-called workshop regula- 
tions which form an integral part of them, analyse and regulate 
employment contracts down to their smallest details and in every 
aspect—economic, social, and disciplinary. In virtue of them 

he worker acquires a large number of rights ; his material and 

cther interests are safeguarded. He is placed, in fact, ia a class 
which, considering all the factors and circumstances involved, 
has but small reason to envy other classes of the community 
which have always been considered specially favoured and 
privileged by the constitution of society. 

Italian employers may be said to have done their part in 
keeping the promise given to the workers during the war to pro- 
vide better social and material conditions, a promise made with 
the object of arousing their enthusiasm for the cause of Italy and 
of civilisation and of helping them to bear cheerfully the priva- 
lions imposed -by the war on all alike. The employers were 
atuated by the desire to fall in with the aspirations of the 
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workers, so far as economic necessities allowed, and have kept 
their part of the compact, even when the reforms proposed may 
have seemed to them premature and unlikely really to benefit the 
working classes. They offered, and still offer, some resistance 
to certain changes ; their sole and sufficient justification is their 
vrcfound conviction that, were these changes to be carrie] out, 
they would seriously hamper the growth of normal industrial rela- 
ticns, the development of the productive power of industry, and 
the — of peace and order in the ordinary conduct of 
society. 
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The Co-operative Movement and Labour in India 


by 
Henry W. WOLFF 


HE remarkable development of the co-operative movement (‘), 
which has brought to India, in the words of one enthu- 
siastic registrar “the greatest benefit that India has yet 

received "—judged from an economic point of view, of course— 

and in the words of more soberminded, responsible adminis- 
trators at any rate heaped substantial benefits upon the country, 
has rightly attracted the attention of economists throughout the 

world. This development will indeed stand permanently as a 

distinguishing landmark in Indian history. The seed from 

which this beneficent plant has Sprung was planted in 1904, when 
the first Co-operative Societies Act for India received the Vice- 

Regal sanction. The actual beginning of work cannot really be 

dated from before 1905, when the puny force of only seven regis- 

trars, appointed to bring the vast field to be reclaimed under 
cultivation, went forth, like apostles into an unbelieving world, 
to preach their new economic gospel. They were entirely new 
to their task, untrained, without experience, with all their own 
teaching still to learn. And a timid Government gave them only 
a few subordinates to assist them. 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE MOVEMENT 


By midsummer 1920, which is the latest date for which we 
have figures, the new cause had enlisted over 1,500,000 active adher- 
ents, members of societies, distributed among nearly 39,000 
societies, working with a collective capital of twelve and a half 
lakhs of rupees, say about £90,000, and doing an immense amount 
of good both economically and educationally, in a variety of 
ways—helping poor people, to all appearance hopelessly sunk in 
debt and misery, back into freedom, stimulating and improving 
alike agriculture, the great stand-by of the nation, and industry ; 
and arousing a keen desire for education, the admitted great 
want of the population, among which only ten per cent. of the 
male inhabitants and a much smaller proportion of the female 
can lay claim to any degree of literacy ; providing employment ; 
imparting a notable impulse to thrift; cheapening money ; 


(‘) The reader may be referred to the following work, with an introduction 
by the author of the present article: R. B. Ewsayx, I. C.S.: Indian Co- 
operative Studies, with an introduction by Henry W. Wo rr (University of 
Bombay Economic Series, No. 2); pp. 266. Oxford University Press, 1920. 
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tempting to some extent already the hidden treasures of earlier 
saving, unfructifyingly buried in the ground, into productive 
employment ; and opening to the enormous, feckless, and sul- 
lenly despondent population, because hopelessly indebted, a 
brighter prospect of a more satisfactory existence. 

It will have to be borne in mind that in India a certain sum 
of money means a very different thing from what that same sum 
means in countries like Great Britain, France, or Germany. 
Before the war, at any rate, according to registrars’ reports, one 
rupee would buy a goat, five rupees a calf, seven to seventeen a 
bullock, fourteen rupees a pony, ten to sixteen a cow. Five 
rupees would pay for the hire of a bullock for a full year. The 
“little sum” of Rs. 150 to Rs. 500 per village would, as one regis- 
trar reports, “ make all the difference between poverty and plenty”. 

And all this result has been brought about, one may say, by 
sheer self-help, to which the Indian Government rightly from the 
outset pinned its faith and to belief in which it has wisely 
adhered. For of all the money in use for the beneficent work 
being done, only a poor two per cent. come from the public 
purse. And that two per cent. is practically a remanet from 
earlier support absolutely necessary in the first stages, just held 
over for the period allowed. All the rest has been raised by self- 
help—a notable achievement, after at the outset registrars had 
assured me that it must be absolutely hopeless to look for any 
deposits from the intended beneficiaries themselves. 

There are well-meaning, but somewhat over-impatient, people, 
no doubt, to whom even this elsewhere admired rate of progress 
appears too slow, who call out for entire armies of missionaries 
to be let loose in their thousands upon the land to be supported by 
crores of rupees taken from the public exchequer. What, so 
they ask, are a poor 1,500,000 members now enrolled among a 
population of 313,470,012. Experienced co-operators will be able 
to tell such people that more haste in the matter is likely to mean 
very much worse speed and that the progress made is exception- 
ally rapid. You cannot “jerry’’ a movement like this of co-op- 
eration. Flush a barren field with a mighty stream of water, and 
you will produce either a hard and dense crust which the tender 
shoots of the growing good crop cannot penetrate, or else a wilder- 
ness of unprofitable and even noxious weeds, which will 
smother the good crop. Apply your irrigation gently, gradually, 
methodically, and with judgment, and you will have your good 
crop, though you may have to wait for it, which in its turn will 
beneficially smother the weeds and leave you a clean and fruitful 
field. A Jonah’s gourd will grow up in a night ; but it will also 
perish in a night. A sound British oak, such as we are out for 
rearing, will take a hundred years to complete its growth. But 
it will after that last for another two hundred years, and yield 
good, strong, reliable timber. 

Also, it is idle to point out that, although co-operation has 
been active, debt has all the same continued to increase. That 
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was what co-operative credit was introduced for. Our critics 
will have to learn to distinguish between improvident, unpro- 
fitable, often ruinous borrowing, which we labour to suppress, 
and legitimate, productive debt, which enriches those who 
employ it. 

Furthermore, the 1,500,000 members of co-operative societies 
actually enrolled by no means stand for only 1,500,000 individual 
beneficiaries. They are heads of families, and represent a very 
much larger number of actual direct beneficiaries. And we have it 
from the lips of leading, responsible administrators, like Lord 
Meston and Sir Edward Maclagan, that the beneficent work 
done by co-operative societies, even in respect of credit only, 
has been found to extend far beyond the narrow limit of 
actual membership. Millions besides have been benefited. For 
the hire of money has been greatly lowered, and to some extent, 
at any rate, the iron rule of the thus far monopolising, despotic, 
usurious and bloodsucking moneylender has been broken. In 
more villages than one has he had his occupation taken from 
him. That in itself, surely, is a great boon gained for India. 

And, once more, if you feel disposed to find fault with the 
assumed slowness of co-operative progress in India, you must cast 
your eyes elsewhere and see how other co-operative movements, 
now great and prosperous, and the admiration of the world, have 
fared in the matter. After the first fifteen years of its existence— 
that being the time which we have to consider in India—the great 
British movement was still only a struggling bantling, the future 
of which it would have seemed rash to venture to foretell. The 
Raiffeisen movement—-which in some way we have taken for our 
model in India, and with the merits of which now the world 
rings—was, fifteen years after its inception, absolutely unknown. 
It took twenty-five years to make it even only known, and thirty- 
five years to bring about noticeable expansion. And in Great 
Britain and Germany conditions were, amid a populafion all of 
whom had been passed through school, every one of whom could 
read and write, had some notion of business, and actual 
experience in combined action for provident purposes, distinctly 
more favourable to co-operation than in India. 


No doubt, in India there existed certain elements favourable 
to co-operation. We must not indeed make too much of the 
sparse presence of nidhis in the South and akharas in the North, 
which is often quoted as indicating a natural bent for co-opera- 
tion. Those societies were—certainly the nidhis were—adapta- 
tions of our familiar building societies, with nothing indigenous 
about them. Common action was not unknown in such matters 
as the digging and clearing of water-courses and the taking of 
measures for the protection of rise-embankments against floods, 
for deepening ponds, digging kachha wells, repairing village 
hedges, setting up dharmshalas and the like. And certainly 
there is in India a pronounced leaning to gregariousness. The 
Muslims think on religious grounds of their neighbours. The 
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Hindus have their castes, which, if in some respects a hindrance, 
are in others a decided help to co-operation. And the Hindus 
also have the recollection, and in a great measure still the pre- 
sence, of their valued “village community ”, which may be said 
to be essentially based upon co-operation. Beyond that, there 
was need, which everywhere has proved the most powerful 
stimulus to co-operative action. It is the needy who seek the aid 
of co-operation first and most resolutely, and most readily adapt 
themselves to its methods. . 

However, the difficulties to be pitted against such furthering 
influences were undoubtedly great. And all of them have not 
yet been overcome. If there is gregariousness, there is also illi- 
teracy, ignorance, fatalism, brought about by long-continued 
hopeless and resultless struggling with debt and law-protected 
fraud. Whatever kindly meaning governments have done 
during long ages to relieve distress has told all against co-opera- 
tion and, indeed, individual initiative and self-reliance. It has 
been charity, largess, and largess breeds no self-reliance, no 
energy for grappling with difficulties. It accustoms the mind to 
look for boons, and weakens moral tone. At its best, it brings 
about no enduring good. It just fills a hole, which will turn out 
to have grown bigger by the time that the temporary stopping 
has worn away. 


It will have to be observed that the organisation of co-opera- 
tion in India is different from what it is everywhere else. In 
European co-operative movements continuity of policy and prac- 
tice has in every instance been assured by the unchanging 
leadership of one man or his carefully trained disciples suc- 
ceeding him. In the Luzzatti movement there has all along been 
a Luzzatti, and only one, to steer the vessel ; in the Schulze- 
Delitzsch movement a Schulze-Delitzsch or a pupil of his; 
and the same in the Raiffeisen movement. That has preserved 
a valuable unity and steadiness in the movement. In India 
the originator of the movement was not a prophet with a 
message all his own from Heaven, but the Government, a neutral 
body, acting on utilitarian grounds. Leadership has necessarily 
become changing. It changes in the higher grade. It changes 
much more locally, by the removal of one registrar to make 
room for another. Under such changes there has necessarily 
been many a break in the continuity of action, different methods 
being adopted, and the practice by which one registrar set 
greatest store being advisedly abandoned by his successor as 
indifferent or objectionable. Also, quite naturally, under the 
impulsion of a most creditable zeal and devotion to their cause, 
to which in truth we stand indebted for the major part of the 
progress that has been made, some registrars have at times 
sought to obtain, in the shape of government money, or govern- 
ment authorisation of summary procedure and the like, easier 
means for the making of short cuts to success. Happily, the 
Government, inspired by a sounder view of the nature of its 
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task, and holding unswervingly fast by the principles once laid 
down, has steadily met those applications with a determined No, 
pointing out that co-operation, to be an asset to the country and 
an educator to its population, must provide its own means, and 
that co-operation must also in a moral way, by the pressure of 
membership opinion, serve as its own small debt court and 
tipstaff. In this way harm has been averted. And the Govern- 
ment deserves thanks for its steadfastness. Although, in the : 
early periods at any rate, overcharged in its allowances for what q 
are really teaching purposes—for which state assistance is cer- 
tainly legitimate and should not be stinted—the Indian Govern- 
ment has, faithful to the rule which Mr. Gladstone laid down 
in 1862, on the consideration of the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act of that year “held fast by the principle that for 1 
purposes of business the Minister of Finance must be inexorable i 
in his denial of assistance ”. 


DousTFUL TENDENCIES 


Proud as we have every reason to be of the rapid progress 
which co-operation has made in India, we must not run away 
with the idea that everything in its constitution is perfect. There 
are bright spots enough in the picture ; but there are also blots, 
and there are some spots-of doubtful hue, which may conceivably 
bode danger for the future. Indian co-operation has its ques- 
tionable habits, to be explained in part by the circumstances just 
referred to, and in part by the difficulties naturally attaching 
to the task of moving such a huge mass of illiterate ignor- 
ance of affairs, unprovided with any training for its business 
and with panches i.e. executive committeemen administering 
its treasure who will, like the proverbial carver, think mainly 
of themselves. Under such influences some questionable 
practices have grown up, some of which are indeed decidedly 
useful at the present juncture, but all of which bear in them 
germs of possible danger, which will have to be duly guarded 
against. Many minds, of frequently changing registrars—the 
point just dwelt upon—all of them most laudably bent upon 
doing their full duty and leaving their own individual mark 
upon the institution governed by them, have hatched many ideas, : 
not all of which will persist and not all of which likewise deserve 
to be kept permanently parts of the system. : 
However, the action of so many minds, coming in every case ’ 
fresh to their business, free as they are from prejudice and the 4 
pedantry which we find disfiguring some of the continental co- 
operative machinery, have imparted a tone of freshness and life 
to the Indian movement which is all to the good and bodes 
exceedingly well for the future. And, to place one notable point 7 
in relief, in contradistinction to European co-operators, the inhab- 7 
itants of India have from the outset taken a broad view of the 
co-operation which they are practising, and clearly discerned it to 
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embrace a variety of forms, every one of which is truly co-opera- 
tive, and all of which spring from a common root and take their 
sap from the same co-operating suckers. In Europe, as a matter 
of fact, and often enough as a matter of principle, every co-opera- 
tive movement practically ‘confines itself to only one form ; and 
very many of them will disparage and refuse to recognise other 
forms. In India things are altogether otherwise. And herein 
lies one great ground for hopes for profitable constructive work 
in the future. Co-operation, whatever its form, is all one. Like 
the human body it is composed of more “members” than one, 
none of which is superfluous, if there is to be healthy existence. 
The manysidedness of Indian co-operation may be, in part, attri- 
butable to the fact that India began with the form of credit, 
which, as a matter of course, does not constitute an end in itself, 
but only strives to provide means for the attainment of many 
other ends. That first step having been taken, we now see 
Indian co-operators turning with growing vigour to other forms, 
distribution, production, small industries, housing, insurance, 
husbandry, land settlement, the maintenance of dispensaries, 
and soon. In this new start one may heartily wish them success 
and thus hope to see all wants that the community may have 
provided for by common action, and the ground well cov- 
ered. 

However, registrars have also been considerably active devis- 
ing new methods appropriate to their surroundings. They have 
been quicker than others to detect the value, nay in many cases 
the necessity, of union among societies in order to create the 
impetus necessary to carry the movement prosperously along. 
And they have also found out the value of having cash in their 
till to deal with. It is rather remarkable that the inhabitants 
of India of all people—not the registrars, but the co-operating 
rayats (supposed to be hopelessly impecunious) for whose benefit 
the Raiffeisen system, which substitutes unlimited liability for 
payment in cash, was selected—should have, indeed, readily 
grasped the peculiar value of unlimited liability and embraced 
it in preference to the limited form (to which co-operators in 
most parts of Europe give a decided preference), but should at 
the same time have developed a pronounced taste’ for shares, 
which they now generally insist upon having. This is all to the 
good, so long as the main aim of Raiffeisen co-operation, that is, 
the avoidance of forcible exclusion of the poor, who may have 
nothing but their character and the profitableness of their 
intended job to stake as security, is safeguarded. However, both 
tendencies indicated, both that for union and that for share- 
holding, contain in them germs of possible mischief. It is quite 
possible to carry the principle of union beyond its proper limits. 
And that danger appears to be now distinctly present in India. 
The time must come when the good and long recognised co-op- 
erative canon which lays it down that every co-operative society 
must be wholly self-dependent and answerable solely for itself, 
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and also the other canon which declares that the members of 
societies must watch over their own affairs, conduct their own 
administration, remain masters of the liabilities incurred in their 
name, and so on, will have to be conscientiously respected. What 
with “guaranteeing unions”, which interlock liability, and 
stereotype calls upon common funds, and the domination of 
central banks, to which now is committed the task of controlling 
and inspecting local societies, we appear to be in danger of 
passing eventually beyond the line of safety. Central banks 
must be entrusted with the function of control at present, because 
there is no other authority to take charge of the work. We 
actually need them for this purpose. However, that must not 
remain abidingly so. We have already come to the point that 
one registrar frankly complains that the local societies appear to 
be nothing but executive organs to their particular central bank, 
which, in fact, determines the credit to be given in each indivi- 
dual case, though by its constitution it is necessarily quite in- 
capable of forming a proper judgment on the point, being without 
touch with the individuals to be trusted with money or acquain- 
tance with their circumstances, that, in truth, it abstains from 
any enquiry into circumstances, trusting to the “guarantee” of 
the local society alone for its security. Now this is altogether out 
of harmony with the principles of co-operative banking. And 
other registrars have complained of central banks thinking—as 
indeed it is their business to do—only of themselves, not of the 
local banks, which ought in course of time to form their own, 
independent controlling and inspecting unions. Again, one can 
well understand that “guaranteeing unions” greatly facilitate 
business in the present stage. But their interlocking of liability, 
taking discretion out of the hands of those upon whom the liabi- 
lity will fall, and their stereotyping of the measure of credit 
wants of local societies, making a permanent practice of what 
should be a variable resource proportionate to changing need, 
should not be continued indefinitely. 

Another danger arising from what is being done is this, that 
credit is being more and more dispensed on the security of what 
a borrower has, his attachable goods, rather than of what he is, 
and what enterprise he is about to engage in. The pronounced 
preference of Indian co-operators for shares, which in itself is an 
encouraging feature, and the organisation of “guaranteeing 
unions” stimulate this. We observe registrars and their pupils 
srowing mightily fond of haissyats, that is, appraisements of 
members for permissible credit. The haissyat is a good and 
useful instrument. But reliance upon it should not be carried too 
far. It wants to be kept a servant, not made a master. The 
avowed object of co-operative credit is to provide the use of 
money for poor people who have not valuable objects to pledge, 
but rejoice in a good character and have a remunerative under- 


taking in view. One may hope that the doubtful tendencies 


here sketched will be carefully checked by superiors. 
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GENERAL RELATION TO LABOUR MOVEMENT 


Writing in the International Labour Review, I shall be 
reasonably expected to show in what way Indian co-operative 
experience affects labour and what lessons it may be taken to 
convey regarding the labour interest. I believe that it has a 
decided bearing upon the labour question, and that it supplies a 
lesson full of meaning and instruction under this particular 
aspect. Industrial development is backward and the great majori- 
ty of the workers are agricultural workers. Of the 313,470,012 
population in 1911, 35,323,041 are recorded as being dependent 
upon industry. But of that number about 18,000,000 were found 
to be “dependents”, i.e. not actual workers, but members of 
worker families. And of the remainder only a poor 823,000 were 
stated to be engaged in “ power” works, leaving nearly 17,000,000 
to find a living, such as it might be, in home industries. The 
division between large and small industry is indeed different in 
India from what it usually is in other countries, where the 
number of 5 employees is taken as the dividing line. In India 
it is 20. However, “power”, the assumed distinguishing mark 
of “factory labour”, is only sparingly represented in India even 
in “factories”, while the small hand industries are to a 
considerable extent carried on under what practically are “em- 
pieyers”. Now what are these poor people to do under trade 
union principles? They do not ply their traditional home indus- 
tries, handed down during long ages from one generation to 
another, because they really prefer them to factory work, but 
because “needs must when the devil drives”. Factories are, as 
observed, very few. And traditional non-agricultural caste-occupa- 
tions are going, just as under the urging of necessary eco- 
nomy, not a few old occupations have disappeared in Europe. 
Under the stress of necessity the women of a family are taking to 
scraping the heads of their male folk with a razor, so that the 
typical village barber finds his occupation shrinking or gone. 
The women of the household also go to the well in person, like 
Rebecca and Rachel of old—which leaves the village “ water- 
man” without employment. At the same time what Sydney 
Smith, speaking of Ireland, called “the great national manufac 
ture of children” goes on. The population keeps increasing, all 
the faster that famines are being successfully coped with. So 
there is nothing left for the hapless dwellers on the land to do but 
to cultivate the little scattered parcels of land, which constitute 
their paterna rura for what under the poorest husbandry, without 
fertilisers or purchased feeding stuffs, and with the most primi- 
tive of implements to do the work, they will yield. And those 
“parcels of land” are steadily growing smaller concurrently with 
the increase of the population. There is already less than an 
acre—in contrast with the 2} acres considered in Europe to be 
the minimum of what a family can subsist upon—as the averagé 
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size all over the country. And in large districts, such as the 
Gangetic valley, parts of the Gujerat, and the fertile portions of 
the United Provinces and of Bihar, the average size has shrunk 
to half-an-acre. There is more. What factory “labour” there is 
in India is of a strikingly different type from what we are accus- 
tomed to see in Great Britain, France, and Germany. Half- 
nourished, feckless men, the workers come from their native 
villages to one of the very few industrial towns, still scarcely a 
dozen in number, in which factory employment is to be found. 
Their heart is not in that town, nor in the work that they are 
permitted to do, and on which they bestow little energy. Their 
heart is in their country home which, as has been said, they will 
visit from time to time, for days together, so that their employ- 
ment—amounting, say, to about twenty days in the month— 
necessarily becomes intermittent and not always to be counted 
upon, which does not improve their chances. Assuming that 
they find a job, they are too feeble to put much back into it. The 
terms of their employment are not conducive to an economically 
ideal style of living. Their beginning is to have to wait six 
weeks for their first pay. So what necessarily happens? They 
are constrained to go to the moneylender, the ever ready and ever 
greedy mahajan or sahukar, the reputed “friend in need”, who 
knows well how to fasten the noose firmly about his victim's 
neck. Hence in truth those troubles of industrial employment, 
of which writers like Sir Vithaldas Thackersey. and others, 
under whose eyes the thing happens, have pitiful stories to tell. 
It is debt which does the mischief, debt which degrades these 
poor people to the status of pariahs, debt which spoils their 
morals and bars their progress. It kills all moral fibre and 
makes them reckless and thriftless, not caring how much more 
they owe. There is no laying by, of course, of any sort. The 
men gamble and drink. Drink has become rampant among them. 


CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT 


To labour in such a position, neither trade unions nor co-op- 
erative distribution can be of the slightest service. You have here 
the common curse to contend with, that lies upon all India and 
impoverishes its humbler classes. Co-operation is necessary, 
since no help will prove of abiding benefit which does not come 
from the people concerned themselves and nerves them to better 
conduct. But that co-operation must as necessarily be given in 
the shape of that which alone will meet the emergency, namely, 
of a competitor to the moneylender, a competitor, who not only 
provides the money needed, but provides it in such a way— 
unlike the moneylender—as to check and limit borrowing, 
keeping it down to the point of what is really necessary, dis- 
couraging all extravagance, gambling, and drunkenness, and so 
leading men on to better ways, to thrift, to industry, to education, 
to better living. In the words of one of India’s best registrars, 
the Indian Government has, in its desire to bring relief, but its 
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ignorance of effective ways for doing so, within some generations 
tried hundreds of ways, only to find them fail. But now it has 
found the right way in co-operative credit that, in the words of 
the United Commission of Missionary Societies of Great Britain 
and the United States published under the title of Village Educa- 
tion in India provides, not only cheap credit, but—what is vastly 
more essential—that each increase of the credit should be accom- 
panied by an attempt to educate the people in thrift and mutual 
control. 

The foundation for better things being once laid, there will 
be scope for other methods, more in keeping with those in vogue 
in European countries. Distribution, as one may hope, will come 
first, because it cannot fail to lead to the practice of thrift and 
to the gradual acceptance of a higher standard of living, which 
acts upon the raising of wages almost quite as much as the 
raising of wages does upon it. 

‘I'he removal of debt, however, by the substitution of a healthy 
and economically sound method of credit ensuring profitable 
employment of the money borrowed, so as to make it come back 
with increase benefiting the borrower, and promoting the practice 
of thrift, restraining extravagance, say on the religious and semi- 
religious festivals so much in vogue, and tending to order in 
business and in domestic economy, was what the Government of 
India rightly made its first object in sponsoring co-operation, 
leaving the rest to follow as a matter of course, and the pre- 
sumption turns out to have been correct. In any form of his 
actual employment—or unemployment, as the case might be— 
the Indian dependent upon labour stood in need of help, healing 
and strengthening, not, as heretofore, either economically demo- 
ralising, or else wasting and ruinous help, in the shape of the 
use of money. The working man employed in agriculture needed 
it for his little holding, for the improvement of his husbandry, 
by the use of better seeds, better implements, better stock, better 
methods, more fertilisers, irrigation, and the like. The indus- 
trial labourer wanted it for the recovery of his economic freedom 
and, in the vast majority of cases, for the development of those 
small industries in which, in default of “power” undertakings, 
he still has, and for a long time to come will have, to seek his 
own and his family’s livelihood. . 

All round, conditions cried out aloud for relief in money, 
money everywhere, money first, and money above all things. 
And that money must be made available on the spot, without the 
trouble of having to travel for it, or it would be useless. The 
conditions of the need established therefore pointed the way to 
the proper remedy, the one remedy that could be found and that, 
with all deference to government methods, such as takkavi and 
similar services, can furnish relief. Takkavi has been tried, 
only in its turn to try people, as the Irrigation Commission of 
1901-1903 reported, by its “rigid methods of recovery ”, and the 
patchy and gappy way in which alone it was found to be active, 
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in none too great quantity, by being dependent altogether upon 
the degree of energy and judgment applied by particular officers 
in virtue of their personal qualities to its dispensing. The assist- 
ance must be given in the shape of co-operation, and first of all, 
in that of co-operative credit. 


The best way of supplying it was not at once discovered. A 
trial of something that was, not quite correctly, given out for co- 
operation, was made in 1884. In that year, under the govern- 
ment of Lord Ripon, a novel kind of banking institution, half 
commercial and half would-be co-operative, in any case not very 
businesslike, was endowed with a poor 6} lakhs of rupees pro- 
vided by the state, to be employed for agricultural loans under 
state administration. This institution in a manner foreshadowed 
the Prussian Central Co-operative Bank and the French Credit 
agricole. Its end was a prompt and a tragic one. The money 
invested in it was found to have been simply thrown away. 

The next decade, however, brought a ray of promise. Co- 
operative credit had made its way triumphantly in Europe. The 
echoes of its achievements reached India with as yet only a faint 
sound. In 1892 the late Lord Wenlock, as Governor of Madras, 
told off the present Sir Frederick Nichelson to undertake a tour 
in Europe to study the question. The result was a truly masterly 
Report, the first, and most instructive, part of which was 
published in 1895. In 1894 I had been instrumental in intro- 
ducing co-operative credit in Ireland and stirring up some 
beginnings of it in England. I also unfolded the scheme to 
Anglo-Indians at home, among them the late Sir Arthur Cotton, 
one of the highest authorities then in the Indian Service. He at 
once expressed himself not only delighted with the scheme, but 
so much convinced of its certain success that he foretold me that 
whatever anticipation of results I might have formed, I should 
find them multiplied tenfold. Unfortunately in India the want 
of a law under which co-operative societies could conveniently 
form stood in the way. In June 1900 I accordingly took upon 
myself to memorialise the Secretary of State of the time, Lord 
_— Hamilton, in favour of the passing of a new, appropriate 
aw. 

The chief of the Department of Revenue and Agriculture, Sir 
Charles Bernard, took up the idea with enthusiasm and devoted 
much labour to its materialisation. So the Act of 1904 came to 
be passed, unfortunately, owing to a slight misunderstanding at 
the India Office, in an incomplete state, as limiting the rights 
which it conferred to credit societies only. Accordingly, for the 
next eight years registrars had scarcely any choice but to proceed 
on credit lines. The defect was, however—in conjunction with 
some others—-set right in 1912, when a second Act was passed 
opening the way to the formation of co-operative societies of every 
—— The new powers so given are now beginning to bear 
ruit. 

Although beginning only timidly and tentatively, in an over- 
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cautions way, i.e. with a far too chary employment of man. 
power, the authorities in India, generally speaking, did not allow 
grass to grow under their feet. They were fortunate in the 
selection of their officers, the registrars, who threw themselves 
into their work with unmistakable earnestness, zeal, and judg- 
ment. Rightly, just as the Government above them had advi- 
sedly narrowly limited the supply cf state money, in order not 
to spoil the desired main product of its action, i.e. bona fide co- 
operation, they in their turn did not attempt to force the pace of 
the movement, seeking in the face of applications for sanction of 
the formation of new societies, which came in in hundreds, to 
form good societies rather than many—societies which by reason 
of their quality might be counted upon to prove in the long run 
more effective and befter propagators than a host of societies of 
doubtful quality, formed only because it was thought something 
ought to be done and to serve as a feather in the promoters’ caps. 
That sound policy, rightly still pursued, and favoured in high 
quarters, has in practice proved decidedly successful, as _ pro- 
ducing much good and planting the institution safely in the 
ground. The careful husbanding of state aid in money for pur- 
poses of business, which markedly distinguishes the Indian 
practice from that of some of the best advertised but questionable 
European applications, has shown itself particularly valuable in 
the production of a co-operative spirit, which, although not by any 
means permeating the whole mass in all parts, still keeps the 
movement sound and gives promise of enduring good working. 

Although state money has been rightly husbanded, in matters 
of administration state direction necessarily was, and must for 
a long time remain, absolutely indispensable. Independent 
initiative, sound self-propagation, and safe handling of so difficult 
and delicate a matter as credit, in which all depends upon skilfu! 
discrimination between legitimate cases and illegitimate and 
strict observance of terms, could not at once be left to an almost 
universally ignorant and untrained mass of people eager for 
benefit, but not sufficiently schooled for self-exertion, discipline, 
and the exercise of reliable judgment. Indeed, even as things are 
now—let us say, in 1920, after eight year’s careful schooling— 
things are not by any means as they should be all round. In 
view of this, one cannot expect to see the necessity of vigilant 
supervision and tutoring by state officers come to an end before 
a considerable time hence. Fortunately, volunteer administra- 
tors and friends are coming into the ranks, to render there, if they 
will only do what they can, very effective service for the common 
good. For, apart from their not having the government stamp 
upon them—which still to many native minds disguises the true 
character of the still only partially understood practice—they are 
generally more fixed to the spot than the frequently changing 
registrars ; they can devote themselves with greater attention to 
particular districts or localities, and their advice, coming from 
an unofficial source, is more likely to be well considered not for 
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what it commands, but suggests, and to give rise to that thought 
upon the subject dealt with, which it is so very desirable should 
be aroused in co-operators. There will therefore be, for a long 
time to come, plenty of room for official and outside influence. 
But the aim to be kept steadily in view and to be persistently and 
systematically pursued must be to train the people engaged in 
co-operation to independent action, self-reliance, and government 
of their own affairs. 


CO-OPERATION IN AGRICULTURE 


The benefits which co-operation has brought to India during 
the brief term of its existence are visible all over the country, but 
are most tellingly exhibited in rural districts. Its value lies not 
merely in the undoubtedly improving effect which it has had 
upon agriculture. Rather may its effect upon community life in 
rural districts be said to rank foremost. But agriculture has 
already benefited not a little, with the promise of larger improve- 
ment coming. It is a different thing altogether working for 
oneself, with the certainty that one will oneself “eat of the labour 
of one’s hands”, from toiling with a rope coiled around one’s 
neck, knowing that whatever earth brings forth under such 
labour will go to the greedy mahajan, who will claim the crop, 
when it ripens, at a derisory price, returning indifferent seed 
for sowing at the topmost market quotation, taking full advan- 
tage of bad years, and so tightening the noose until out of that 
Indian abomination, the “usufructuary mortgage”, emerges the 
entire appropriation of Naboth’s little heirloom for himself. 
“IT am convinced ”, so writes the Registrar of Co-operative Socie- 
ties of Bihar and Orissa, a native of India, in a recent annual 
report, “after an intimate acquaintance of over eight years with 
the various phases the co-operative movement has taken, and 
after having known the great agricultural classes for more than 
twenty-five years, that not less than one-half of the members of 
the agricultural societies would have been rendered landless, 
if the co-operative movement had not saved them ”. Indeed, there 
is very much changed, and the fact that the Times could in its 
Empire Number the other day say of India that it has come to 
display a far greater power of resistance to famines than for- 
merly is in a large measure due to the improvements which co- 
operation has brought about in Indian agriculture and in the 
whole aspect of Indian rural economy—the possibility of pur- 
chase of seed, fertilisers, foodstuffs, implements, live-stock, and 
so on, of sound, reliable quality and at cheaper prices—and the 
valuable lessons which co-operation has enabled the rayats to 
learn in improved husbandry. The returns published show that 
next to repayment of usurious debt, purchase of agricultural 
requirements has ranked first among the objects for which money 
was raised from co-operative societies. Now, that was just the 
result which the Act was intended to produce, and in not a few 
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cases repayment of old debt has had to take second place. For 
societies have found that under some circumstances it was not 
possible to insist upon old debts being first cleared off. The 
burden was too heavy. The problem, therefore, had to be 
approached from the other end, larger production being stimu- 
lated to produce means wherewith gradually to pay off debt. 


The agricultural Departments of India, ably officered as they 
all are, have not been slow to take advantage of the advent of 
co-operation as a helpmate to further the exertion of their 
specific task. Where there were no co-operative societies, agri- 
culture Departments have in cases themselves acted as temporary 
substitutes for collective purchase, supplying the articles required. 
Agriculture and co-operation have become sworn allies and 
worked in double harness, successfully addressing their appeal 
for more productive farming to that most sensitive organ of the 
human system, the breeches’ pocket. Under such treatment good 
seed has been substituted for bad, well paying crops have taken 
the place of poor ones, irrigation has spread, and also the utili- 
sation of crops garnered has been rendered more remunerative, 
the benefit accruing to the grower. Thus to state one noticeable 
instance : several sugarworks, which were dying of atrophy 
under private management, have been restored to remunerative- 
ness by being taken over by co-operative societies. One 
valuable and most promising service rendered in this way, which 
certainly ought to appeal to minds sympathetic to labour, deserves 
special notice. India is now at length promised a good, abun- 
dant and continuous supply of milk. Hitherto only very little 
has been consumed. And what little there has been was of the 
poorest quality, amply diluted with the foulest of water, mixed 
with impurities. Under such circumstances it cannot be reckoned 
surprising that there was no taste for it. It was not appreciated. 
People did not understand the difference between wholesome 
milk and unwholesome, and therefore grudged the excess money 
that they were asked to pay for the better article, where it was at 
all offered. Co-operative societies have produced a better market 
for good milk, beginning on productive lines, but eventually 
making way on distributive. And there is now a fair prospect 
of success. The value of this change for the upgrowing genera- 
tion, more particularly for the mass of toilers, must be apparent 
to every one. 


The work of agricultural improvement—which becomes 
invested with a special importance in countries like India, in 
which agricultural labour assumes the shape of working for 
itself on its own very small holdings—is not indeed yet nearly 
ended. Quite the reverse, it has only just begun, and its main 
benefits have still to be looked for. There is in countries 
like India, where agriculture is composed of the smallest 
units, helpless by themselves, so very much that co-operation 
can accomplish for the common good. Common _ purchase 
and sale are only the beginning. There is irrigation waiting 
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t» be done over immense areas, promising rich results. Vast 
tracts of land requiring it are still without it. There is plenty 
of water available for the purpose. However, on these minutely 
divided properties combination of effort is the very first con- 
dition required. That same minute division of the soil, cut 
up into bits of the most fanciful shapes, fitting into one another 
like the pieces of a picture or map puzzle, of which as a 
rule several more than one go to one “holding”, present an 
almost insuperable obstacle to good cultivation, such as only co- 
operation is fit to cope with. Adjustment or consolidation— 
“re-striping” as it is often technically termed—has been sug- 
gested more than once. However, with the law of inheritance, 
as well as other obstacles, standing in the way, it seems for the 
time impracticable. Co-operative cultivation, the beau réve of 
our European socialists, attempted in the conduzione unita of 
Sicily and Emilia, appears therefore altogether marked out for 
application in such country. Another most useful form of 
co-operation applied to the land, which, wherever introduced 
forms the hope of the working rural population, is co-operative 
land settlement on the principle of the Italian affitanze collettive, 
which has been successfully introduced in Burma. How well 
collective land settlement suits the Indian character, how 
effectively it brings out its peculiar aptitudes, and what 
benefits it bestows, must be apparent from what the late Governor 
of Bengal, Lord Ronaldshay, at the last Co-operative Conference 
held in his Presidency, related with regard to one settlement, in 
which he is taking a personal interest, in the Sundarbans. 
“Here the colonists who came to the place”, so he said, “ because 
they were landless and impoverished and without prospects 
elsewhere, have in the course of a few years, accumulated savings 
of their own amounting to half a lakh of rupees. They have 
established nearly a hundred credit societies. They have their 
own store, their own boats running to Calcutta, their own 
co-operative granary, and they have started veterinary aid 
on co-operative lines. More remarkable still, perhaps, whereas 
the common rate of interest five years ago was 100 per cent. per 
annum, the complete abolition of interest in this neighbourhood 
is within sight”. Once more there is that live-stock insurance 
for which all India is waiting, which co-operation—but under 
the circumstances co-operation only—can supply of the best qua- 
lity. It will mean a saving of millions to the small agricultural 
population of the country. 


SocrAL EFFECTS OF CO-OPERATION 


But even more important and more valuable than all this, 
which after all touches only the material side of human interest, 
is the marked benefit which co-operation has already shown it 
tan bring forth in matters moral, social, and intellectual. Indeed, 
in this respect a new phase of national life appears to be opening 
fo India, most observable, of course, in rural districts, because 
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they make up the main part of the country, but no less affecting 
industrial and urban. Under the stimulating effect of co-opera- 
tion India is now crying out, as if with one voice, for “educa. 
tion” and also, according to its power, supplying the means for 
providing such. Education, upon the presence of which, of 
course, all public well-being hinges, has thus far been almost 
wholly absent from native India. Not ten per cent. of the popu- 
lation know how to read and write. Under such circumstances, § 
what progress could there be expected? Politically, socially, 
vocationally, evil influences have a free and open field placed 
before them, on which to work such mischief as ignorance will 
naturally breed. And the task of supplying education in the 
required quantity seemed hopeless by its magnitude, aided by the 
disinclination of those to be educated to accept the healing boon. 
Co-operation, which itself suffers under the general sway of illi- 
teracy, hindering its extension, has come to the rescue with an 
“appetiser ”, turning inclination into violent craving for the first 
despised food. “Wherever a co-operative society is formed”, so 
says the Report of the United Commission of Missionary Socie- 
ties, “it sets up a school, if there is not already one”. The eager 
thirst and pining for education, nerving to serious efforts and 
exercises of self-denial, which co-operation has brought forth in 
India is one of its most precious effects, most promising for the 
future. Co-operation, though dependent upon education, is itself 
a first-rate educator. 


In India you want to teach co-operation, but you want to 
begin at the very beginning. [Illiteracy is still the great foe to 
battle with. That stands in the way of co-operation. And co- 
operators will not have it continue. They appeal to Government, 
which itself stands before the gigantic task of providing a remedy 
for so huge an evil, as puny David stood before mighty Goliath. 
But co-operation also acts for itself. It sets up schools. Out of 
its petty surpluses it maintains schoolmasters and builds schools. 
In the United Provinces some societies have even gone so far as 
to impose upon their secretaries the task of acting as school- 
masters to members’ children. 


But that is not by any means all. Co-operation has infused 
a new spirit into those who practise it, what Professor van 
Dobransky described in his report to his (Hungarian) Government 
after inspecting the Raiffeisen societies of Rhineland as “a world 
of brotherhood”. From every quarter come reports of a sub- 
siding of quarrelsomeness and a marked falling off of litigation— 
the society being asked to act as arbitrator. There is more 
mutual support, more drawing members together. The inhabi- 
tants of India value their new intizam, i.e. their “common cot- 
cern”, in which they can take a much more lively interest than 
in matters regulated for them by their official administrators. 
Even castes draw together, members of different castes joining 
societies in groups, of high or low together. Valuable as in some 
cases distinct caste action is, when such form societies by them- 
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selves—which, of course, maintain the closest possible touch 
among members, and so produce ab initio an improved guarantee 
of security, at the same time permitting extension over a wider 
area—nevertheless, such unifying action as is instanced by the 
drawing together of castes is to be greatly welcomed. For the 


ideal co-operative society is one with the most varied mem- © 


bership, in order that the abundance of one interest may balance 
the need of the other, need and plethora in different callings 
as a rule, providentially occurring at different times. But there 
are counterbalancing advantages in societies formed of persons 
representing one interest only. We find in India, just as has 
happened elsewhere, most notably perhaps in Italy, members of 
official staffs, employees of common concerns, government 
employees, even “menials” in Bengal, forming their own socie- 
ties, in which, of course, responsibility is much more easily 
enforced than among members of varied occupations and con- 
cerns, and community of interest is spontaneously generated and 
realised from the outset. In respect of such societies the “ balanc- 
ing” desirable in all co-operation is best effected in the central 
bodies, which will, of course, act for a number of various insti- 
tutions. Since the majority of the societies formed for distinct 
establishments, commercial, industrial, as well as official, by 
members of their staffs, be it for credit, be it for distribution, 
seem to be answering well, it may be hoped that from what are 
known as “employees” they will be made to extend to what is 
conventionally known as “labour”, and that in this way the 
problem of providing, among other descriptions of that interest, 
for factory labour, may come to be solved. To persons anxious 
for “organisation”, in the now accepted sense, among such folk, 
it may be well to point out that in India, and in other countries 
similary situated, manifestly the road to “organisation” must 
needs lie across co-operation, which brings people almost forcibly 
together for common action, as interesting them on the material 
side of human nature, the side naturally most responsive to argu- 
ments in its favour. The mischief is that among a mass of 
people impatient of discipline, loving freedom of movement, and 
therefore intolerant of the customs of the factory, which ties them 
down against their will, without cohesion and without continuity 
of occupation, organisation of any description even for purposes 
of co-operation presents most serious difficulties. 


CO-OPERATION AND HOME INDUSTRIES 


The case is very different when we come to that form of indus- 
try which in India still forms, in the proportion of 94 per cent. 
to 6, the predominating industry and which for generations to 
come bids fair to continue to take such place. It is not merely 
by choice, nor yet solely by tradition, that India is, like Japan, a 
country specifically of small industries, marked out for this as if 
by Providence. There are, as already observed, only very few 
industrial towns. The population lies scattered in villages over 
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the enormous surface. And every village had, and to a very 
great extent still has, its own particular tradesmen, appointed 
and paid by the village, each carrying on his own traditional or 
caste craft. The workman of India is apt either to be slovenly in 
his work, or else to waste admirable work upon poor material. 
He thinks more of what he is used to than of what the market 
requires. His great hindrance, however, is his crushing indebt- 
edness, coupled with its twin sister, his abject dependence 
upon the middleman, whom a learned Indian professor has 
proclaimed “the great curse of India”. There is no progress 
possible while there is debt hanging threateningly over them, 
with no cash in their till or within their reach at a fair hire. 
And the middleman in India is the same merciless, greedy 
“sweater” as he is elsewhere. For men in such position 
obviously trade unionism, even if they were ready for it, could 
offer no form of relief. They have no wall to lean their backs 
against while fighting their opponent. Without the middleman 
to take and dispose of their wares they would, moreover, be 
absolute beggars, without a market, and therefore a livelihood. 
They must have some link with the market. And there is noth- 
ing to provide an alternative link except co-operation. 


Difficult as the position of workers at “village industries ” has 
more than once appeared to persons approaching the question with 
European prejudices, the general position of those same indus- 
tries is not by any means bad, but rather distinctly hopeful and 
promising, as the opinion very positively pronounced by the late 
Industrial (the “Holland”) Commission sufficiently shows. The 
Commission says : “A general review of the evidence tendered to 
us, supplemented by numerous inspections in the towns and 
villages that we have visited, confirms us in the conclusion that 
cottage industries are a very important feature in the industrial 
life of India ; that they are by no means primitive, as they are 
usually depicted ; and that there is no real ground for a belief 
that they are generally in a decadent condition. We have been 
unable to obtain accurate statistics regarding the actual number 
of workers in the various cottage industries, but in every town 
they still form a large percentage of the population and they are 
to be found in almost every village, so that their numbers are 
still vastly larger than those of the operatives empoyed in organis- 
ed industries ”. 


Their position must indeed be considered far more promising 
now that they have co-operation to help, which has already 
afforded conclusive proofs of its effectiveness. The principal 
among these industries is that of weaving, both silk and cotton, 
which is understood to employ about six millions of people. 
Even during earlier years the quantity of yarn purchased annually 
by these people had not diminished, but rather increased, which 
shows that there were more goods being produced. Quite of late, 
as Sir Alfred Chatterton, Director of Industries, first in Madras, 
next in Mysore, and now Industrial Adviser to the Tata Industrial 
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Bank, positively stated at a Conference of Directors of Industry 
held in April 1920, the quantity of yarn used has become appre- 
ciably larger, which, like the resistance to drought and famine 
already remarked upon, is distinctly, in part at least, attributable 
to the action of co-operation, which was first laid under requisition 
for the improvement of small industries in respect of weaving. It 
was Mr. J. Hope Simpson, at that time Registrar in the United 
Provinces, who first breaking through the limiting barrier set 
up by the Co-operative Societies Act of 1904, took the weavers of 
his province under his special protection. Co-operation has now 
come to the aid of this craft all over India. Common purchase 
of yarn, advances of money, and common sale by co-operative 
action have materially bettered the position of the industry. 
Assisted and technically guided by co-operation, weavers have 
been found to accept modern methods and employ new imple- 
ments and new practices. The condition of the industry and its 
prospects have been greatly brightened by this advance. Not 
without good reason has Sir A. Chatterton—now recognised as 
the highest authority on the subject—affirmed village industries 
in India, so far from being moribund, to have decidedly a satis- 
factory future before them. Co-operation has given them that 
new start. Lord Ronaldshay, late Governor of Bengal, mentioned 
a particular establishment in his own Province, which, being on 
the point of extinction through bankruptcy as a joint-stock 
concern, had been triumphantly restored to good condition by 
being made co-operative. 

Although the largest and most extended, yet weaving is by no 
means the only Indian village industry with plenty of life still in 
it. There are indeed scores of such crafts, distributed over the 
whole wide country, of the most varied sort and dealing with the 
most varied material, producing articles of everyday use, or else 
specimens of real art, Indian handmade carpets which, like 
good wine, need “no bush”. 

One brief word may be judged permissible, in connection with 
this, for reference to the fishing industry, which likewise employs 
a large number of people in India, but isin a lamentably backward 
state, carried on in the main by a class of persons almost 
aboriginal in their mental undevelopment, so much so that a 
public officer officially connected with them has declared that the 
nearest approach to “civilisation” to be met with among them is 
“the toddy-shop”, which seems largely frequented. ‘These 
people have shown themselves in their ignorance extremely 
averse to. co-operation, even for purposes of credit, of which, 
oppressed and fleeced as they are by their middlemen, they stand 
greatly in need. Their “patrons”, the middlemen, have, of 
course, not proved remiss in using all possible arts of dissuasion. 
At length, however, a promising beginning has been made and 
this class of labour, as well as its sister groups, bids fair to be 
benefited by the same helpful organisation, which today consti- 
tutes the main hope of the working classes. 
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Thus along the whole front of the long, wide labour phalanx, 
composed as it is in India of detached small units, has co-op- 
eration come in and proved of value. Under its touch the country 
has not, indeed, become at once metamorphised into a modern- 
ised Eden, but a great transformation has been begun for the 
benefit of the toiling millions. A new era may be said to have 
set in, an era of general uplifting—material, social, moral, edu- 
cational. The missionaries of various nations beneficially active 
all over India know what co-operation is worth to them. In 1894 
the late General Booth complained to me that he could make no 
impression upon the natives of India, because as soon as he had 
gained over a man, the merciless mahajan came on the scene, 
threatening to sell up the man, who of course was his debtor. 
Therefore he asked me to assist him with a scheme for introduc- 
ing co-operative credit. The Commission of Missionary Societies 
of Great Britain and the United States already referred to says in 
its official report, Village Education in India, mentioned above : 
“Missionaries should recognise the high value of co-operative 
societies as instruments of moral development. The habit of 
thrift is one of the first results. How to save, how to keep 
accounts, the advantage of prompt payment, business methods, 
and the checking of drunkenness are things worth working for. 
Members begin to think about the welfare of their fellow villagers 
and of the village itself. Even a selfish and ignorant panchayat 
member begins to discuss means of communal improvement... 
It is noteworthy that soon after a co-operative society is started, 
its members ask for a school, if none already exists. The opera- 
tions of the society make a demand for literacy that they can 
appreciate, and the Provincial Governments have, at various 
times,, called attention to them as excellent local agencies for 
aiding education. Furthermore, the removal of indebtedness is 
a need common to all, so that in attacking this problem co- 
operative societies furnish a unique means of drawing various 
oe together and contributing towards a better community 
spirit ”. 

Sir Edward Gait, Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa, has well summed up “the reasons why such 
great importance attaches to the development of the co-operative 
movement. The first and most obvious reason is that it enables 
the people who join the societies to obtain loans at a much lower 
rate of interest than that charged by the village moneylenders. 
The existing societies” [in his own, one of the smallest, pro- 
vinces] “already save their members at least 3} lakhs a year in 
interest charges and yet only about 70,000 persons belong to 
them, or about one per cent. of the male population of the Pro- 
vince. Apart from this, the societies draw out the money that 
has been rusting in hoards and find for it profitable investment. 
A third advantage is that they encourage thrift and create a healthy 
public opinion on the subject of wasteful expenditure, as all 
members of a society are interested in preventing extravagance 
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on the part of their fellow members who owe money to the 
society. Membership in these soc.eties, again, engenders a spirit 
of mutual assistance and teaches the people the art of. organising 
themselves for action to their mutual advantage, as, for example, 
in obtaining seed, manure, agricultural implements, and other 
articles collectively at a far lower cost than would be otherwise 
possible, or in selling their produce direct to the big dealers or 
exporters, and thereby keeping for themselves the profits which 
would otherwise go into the pockets of middlemen. Finally, 
membership in these societies has a great educative influence and 
gives a wider outlook on life. Co-operation teaches thrift, self- 
help, and self-reliance, and incidentally proves to the people that 
union is strength. Through it they are learning to manage their 
own affairs intelligently, and, what is even more important, they 
are learning to recognise their own interest. As the movement 
spreads and the lessons to be learned from it gradually sink into 
the mind of the people, conscious organisation will succeed 
chaotic indifference, and there will be great reactions on the 
moral and political developments of the country. If, as may be 
the case at no very distant date” [this speech was delivered in 
1918] “the elections to local bodies and Legislative Councils are 
made direct, on a wide franchise, there can be no doubt that 
those who are members of these societies will be far better 
qualified to exercise an intelligent vote than those who are not. 
In short, the more I get to know about co-operation, the more 
I realise that it may be expected to do more for the material and 
moral regeneration of India than any other influence now at 
work ”. 

Sir Edward's prophecy of what co-operation, with its practical 
education in self-government, would do in preparing the native 
population for the performance of the important political func- 
tions then about to be entrusted to it has been richly verified by 
results. If, as has been admitted, the success of the constitutional 
reform brought about under the Chelmsford-Montagu scheme - 
has astonished even the authors of that measure, if the represen- 
tative assemblies formed have delighted observers by the display 
of most commendable self-restraint, practical sense, disposition 
to compromise, and the like, credit for this is in large part—as is 
acknowledged in India—due to the co-operative societies which 
have effectively acted as preparatory schools for the Provincial 
Councils. Co-operative societies are largely represented on these 
administering bodies, one result of which fact is to be seen in the 
appointment of unofficial “Ministries of Co-operation” in all 
Provinces. In Bengal co-operators form the largest group of 
members, apart from political parties. Similar results of co- 
operation—which, according to one of its chief leaders, the late 
Léon d’Andrimont, means “order and thrift”—have been 
observed elsewhere. It is the sense of responsibility awakened, 
coupled with experience in the administration of common affairs, 
In which varied interests have to be considered, which brings 
about such results. 
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By the light of Indian experience it may with confidence be 
taken as proved that co-operation, practised on self-help lines— 
which condition has in India shown itself to be essential—forms 
the hope of backward countries with large labouring populations. 
The excellent beginning made under Indian inspiration in the 
Philippine Islands, where in the very first four years after com. 
mencement no fewer than 527 promising co-operative societies 
have risen up, yielding good results, as earnest of successful 
practice, fully confirms this assumption. Accordingly one may 
hope to see co-operation take a wide extension all over the world, 
to the benefit of all interests, but most of all of those of labour, 
viewed in all its varied forms. ; 
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Labour Conditions in Japanese Coal Mines () 


recent years, especially during and after the war. At the 

present time coal miners form approximately 12 per cent. 
of the industrial population of the country. The following figures 
give the number of workers employed in coal mines at the end 
of June in each of the years 1908 to 1919 (2). 


Number of Number of 
workers workers 


T HE coal mining industry in Japan has developed greatly in 


End of June 1908 126,999 End of June 1914 182,637 
1909 152,515 1915 193,142 


1910 137,467 1916 197,907 
1911 145,412 1917 250,144 
1912 152,429 1918 287,159 
1913 —«:172,446 1919 348,240 


The number of workers employed in mines other than coal at 
the end of June 1919 was 116, 918, or about one-third of the num- 
ber in coal mining at the same date. Hence obviously labour 
problems in the mining industry in Japan centre in the coal mines. 
The industry is concentrated in three provinces, those of Kyushu, 
Hokkaido, and Joban. The number of workers in the different 
localities under the jurisdiction of various mining bureaux on 
30 June 1919 was as follows. 

Number of 


Mining Bureau Mining District workers 


Sapporo Hokkaido 34,802 
Sendai Eastern part of Honshu (including 
Joban) 
Tokio Central part of Honshu 
Osaka Western part of Honshu 
Fukuoka Kyushu 


Total 


A number of peculiarities of character and organisation cause 
general conditions of mining labour in Japan to differ considerably 


(:) Sources : The following publications of the DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND COMMERCE (BUREAU OF MinEs), Tokio, have been used in the preparation of 
this article : 

(a) Mining Laws and Regulations, March 1905 ; 

(b) Report of Accidents and Sickness among: Miners, 1918 and 1919; 

(c) Situation of Mining Work during the Year 1949 ; 

(d) Mutual Aid Societies among Miners, May 1919 ; 

(e) Report on the Friendly Society of Miners, June 1920. 

Also Keizai Shiryo [Journal of Economics], published by the Asiatic Eco- 
nomic Research Bureau of the South Manchurian Railway Company. 
Vol. VII, Nos. 1, 4, 5, and 6. Tokio, 1921. 

(?) DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. AND COMMERCE : Thirty-Fourth Statistical Re- 
port, Tokio, 1919 ; Reports of Accidents and Sickness among Miners for 1918 
and 1919. Tokio, 1919, 1920. 
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from those obtaining in other industrial countries. On 30 June 
1919, as will be seen from table I, 95,283 or almost one-third of 
the total number of workers in coal mines were women ; of these 
67,836 were working underground, 52,013 as “putters”, that is, 
collecting and loading coal on the mine cars. The employment 
of women in underground work is an old custom in the country, 
especially in the Chikuho coal field in the Kyushu district, where 
hewers are accompanied by their wives, sons, and daughters, 
who also work in the mines and assist the men as “ putters”. 
This custom is universally recognised, and no legal prohibition 
of it has been considered necessary. 


TABLE I. CLASSIFICATION OF COAL MINERS ACCORDING TO OCCUPATION, 
AGE, AND SEX, 30 JUNE 1919 


45 and under 20} 20 and over 
Class of worker 


Female Female 


Underground 
workers 
Hewers 4,220 
‘Timbermen 3,189 
Putters 38,743 

Carriers 
Mechanics 
Carpenters 

blacksmiths, ete. 
Others 


Total 156,033 


Surface 
workers 
Hewers 4 53 
Dressers 3,842 
Carriers 241 41,594 
Mechanics 4 22 | 10,947 
Carpenters 2 996 
blacksmiths, etc. 
Others 


’ 


16,696] 6,434 


Total 8,243 | 52,425] 418,439 


Gran total /|2,423 | 4.764 24,896 | 208,244] 68,623 


STANDARD OF EDUCATION AMONG THE WORKERS 


The standard of literacy of mine workers in general is very 
low ; from 20 to 30 per cent. of them are unable to read and write, 
few having attended a primary school for even one or two years. 
This is due to the fact that in earlier years mining work was 
considered degrading ; at one time criminals were forced to work 
out their sentences in mines, and it was guite usual for bad char- 
acters to seek work there in order to avoid arrest. But with the 
introduction of compulsory education and with the general 
improvement in mining conditions, together with the fact that 
employers are now demanding certain minimum character require- 
ments, the standard has gradually been raised. Mine workers 
of today have passed through the primary schools, while some 


TT 


| 
| 
| 
Total Grand ( 
| 
Male/Female} Male Male |Female 
95,704} 5,546 | 404,247 ( 
23,423| 3,928 
29'488} 52,013 | 84/504 
44,408] 4,454 | 45,259 
4 5,908 6 5,944 
3,449 3,464 
: 50,154 | 487,682] 67,836 | 255,518 
22 55 26 841 
4 10,83 5,455 47,158 22.643 
933 | 414,037 4,167 | 45,204 
; 412% | 13,426 447 | 43,573 
91 | 44,379] 442 | 44,494 
65,275 | 27,447 | 92,722 
252,957] 95,283 | 348,240 
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have been through the secondary or middle schools, and a few 
have been educated in higher schools. Generally speaking, the 
illiterate miners are to be found among the older men, but each 
year shows an improvement in the standard of education. Accord- 
ing to the investigation of the Fukuoka Mining Bureau the stan- 
dard of education of 193,250 miners employed in the more impor- 
tant coal mines in 1919 was as shown in table II. 

A number of employers have shown considerable activity in 
providing education for the children of miners, in some cases 
establishing primary schools, in others providing the public prim- 
ary schools with special rooms exclusively for the use of miners’ 
children. In many cases the employers pay the tuition fees and 
furnish the school supplies. The proportion of children of miners 
of school age attending school is on an average 80 per cent., while 
that for the rest of the country is 90 per cent. 


Work AND Rest PERIODS 


The provisions governing conditions of work and accident and 
sickness compensation of workers are laid down in the Regulation 
concerning the Employment and Relief of Miners issued by the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce in August 1916. Regu- 
lations governing working conditions apply only to employers 
who are the holders of permanent mining rights, while those 
concerning accident and sickness are to be observed by the holders 
both of permanent and provisional mining rights. As regards 
working conditions, the restrictions are limited almost entirely to 
women and child workers: it is forbidden to employ children 
under 12 years of age, and to employ women and children under 
15 years of age, for more than twelve hours per day. No woman 
or child may be allowed to work between the hours of 10 and 
4 during the night except on a shift, and then only provided the 
shift is changed periodically, the period not to exceed ten days. 
A thirty minutes rest interval must be given to all women and 
child workers in a day longer than six hours, and an hour rest 
interval in a day longer than ten hours. Two rest days per month 
are compulsory for women and children under 14, and four rest 
days per month where night shifts are worked. 

Conditions of work for adult men are scarcely mentioned in 
the Regulations. However, each mine owner is obliged to forward 
to the chief of the Mining Bureau in his district the rules he has 
drawn up for the employment of workers in his mines, for which 
he must obtain sanction, and it is an administrative custom that 
the chiefs of Mining Bureaux do not approve such rules if the 
holders of mining rights do not include certain restrictions in 
connection with the conditions of work for adults. In reality, 
therefore, the condition of adult workers is on the whole better 
than might be inferred from the Regulation. In practice adult 
miners are employed generally on two shifts of ten hours each 
per day (reckoned from the time of arriving at and leaving the 
pit head), although some mines have already introduced the 8-hour 
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day with two or three shifts. Ordinarily adult workers are 
allowed at least two rest days per month, and from thirty minutes 
to one hour rest interval in the day, as for women and child 
workers. 


COMPENSATION FOR ACCIDENTS AND SICKNESS 


In accordance with the provisions of the Regulation for the 
Employment and Relief of Miners, relief must be given by the 
employer when a miner is injured, falls ill, or is killed in the 
course of his work, provided that the accident is not the result 
of a serious fault on the worker’s part. The rules on this subject 
are as follows: 


When a miner is injured or falls ill the employer shall, at his own expense, 
arrange for the miner to be medically treated, or shall bear the expense 
necessary for such medical treatment. 

Pecuniary aid, up to a daily sum of at least one-half of the wage due to the 
miner per day, must be paid during the time he is not in receipt of 
wages through absence from work on account of such accident or 
illness. When such aid continues for more than three months, the 
employer may reduce it to one-third oi the employee’s wages. 

If the injury or illness causes the miner such physical or mental disability as 
is described below, the employer shall extend relief on the following 
scale : if permanently and totally disabled, and requiring constant atten- 
dance, not less than 170 days’ wages ; if permanently and totally dis- 
abled for any work, not less than 150 days’ wages ; if disabled for his 
former work, incapable of recovering his former health, or disfigured in 
the face, in the case of a woman, not less than 100 days’ wages ; if per- 
manently partially disabled, but able to engage in former work, not 
less than 30 days’ wages. 

In the case of the death of a miner, the employer must pay to the surviving 
relatives of the deceased an amount equal to his wages for not less than 
170 days, and contribute not less than 10 yen (°) as funeral expenses to 
the relative of the deceased miner in charge of the funeral arrangements. 


Each employer must draw up rules for the relief of his 
employees in accordance with the above Regulation, and must 
submit them for the approval of the chief of the Mining Bureau 
in that locality before commencing mining operations. In many 
cases the allowances made to the workers exceed those prescribed 
in the rules, sometimes being twice as much. 


‘WAGES 


According to the Mining Law wages must be paid at least once 
every month, and it is customary for miners to be paid monthly. 
The wages of surface workers are generally calculated on a time 
basis, while those of underground workers are on a piece-rate 
basis. For hewers (pick miners), the most numerous class of 
men, wages are paid to groups of men working together at the 
coal face, the rate of distribution within each group being left 
entirely in the hands of the workers of that group. 

A considerable amount of money is paid in bonuses to under- 
ground workers with the object of encouraging regular attendance 
at the mines. Bonuses are paid in two ways: a fixed amount 


(*) One yen = $0.498 or 2s. 02d. at par. 
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for each day’s attendance, or a lump sum for attendance over and 
above a certain stated number of days. With regard to the latter, 
most mines draw up a schedule whereby the amount of the bonus 
increases according to the number of days worked over the stated 
limit. The actual method varies in different mines, but that 
adopted by the Noborikawa coal mine (owned by the Hokkaido 
Mining and Steamship Company, one of the largest coal mining 
companies in Japan) during March and April 1920, may be given 
as an example. For continuous attendance at work for the five 
days from 16 to 20 March, the company offers a bonus of 1.50 yen, 
and the same amount for the six-day period from 22 to 27 March; 
for the six-day period from 28 March to 3 April, and for the 
period from 5 to 15 April, 2 yen in each case. An additional bonus 
of 5 yen is paid for full attendance at work during the above 
periods—that is, during 28 days. 

The most important point in connection with wages is the 
supply of rice at cheap rates. Fluctuation in the price of rice is 
the cause of most of the unrest among the Japanese, and em- 
ployers, instead of meeting the rise in the cost of living with an 
increase in wages, which are always difficult to decrease later, 
prefer to arrange for the supply of rice, the main food stuff, at 
more or less fixed rates, irrespective of the fluctuations of the 
market. Ina similar way, during and after the war, at the time 
of the trade boom, and when the cost of living was very high, 
many employers, without altering the standard wage to any con- 
siderable degree, made special allowances and bonuses to meet the 
conditions of the moment. Therefore it is practically impossible 
to calculate from the standard wage the actual income of the 
miners. 

There are no general statistics of the average standard wages 
exclusive of special allowances or bonuses, but as an example 
those paid in some of the more important coal mines in the Kyushu 
district for the month of May 1920 may be given (4). 


Hewers (pick m‘ners) 2.65 2.92 
Timbermen 1.62 2.25 
Putters 1.45 1.72 
Carriers 1.35 0.97 


Another example showing the ruling rate of wages in the 
industry relates to hewers of the Noborikawa Company. The 
average cash wage for all hewers of that company in December 
1919 was 3.44 yen, or 74.87 yen per month. A year later the rate 
was 3.56 per day, and 81.59 per month. 

In almost all mines some provision has been made for the 
supply of daily necessaries to the miners. Sometimes the em- 
ployers themselves manage this directly, at other times it is 
arranged through an agent, so that such article as rice, wheat, 
sake, tobacco, charcoal, tools, and other necessaries are supplied 
at wholesale prices. 


(*) Osaka Asahi, for August 1920. 
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RECRUITMENT AND DISCHARGE OF MINERS 


Labour turnover in Japanese coal mines is rather high. Fre- 
quently the working force changes completely during the course 
of ayear. One explanation of this is no doubt the fact that over 
40 per cent. of the workers are single men. Hewers and other 
underground workers change most frequently and consequently 
substitutes for them are most in demand. Recruits are sought, 
as a rule, in the region of the mines, but outside the Prefecture if 
necessary. Recently in the mines of Hokkaido and Kyushu many 
Koreans were employed, and in 1919 in the Prefecture of Fukuoka 
there were 1,500 of these workers. 

How to encourage men to remain at their work and prevent 
them from changing constantly is one of the most difficult prob- 
lems of coalowners, and much effort and money is expended on 
this object. The expenses of recruiting workers are borne by the 
coalowners, but the travelling expenses of workers thus recruited 
are advanced by the employer and deducted later from wages. 
Some mines pay the travelling expenses of their workers only, 
others pay the whole or part of the travelling expenses of the 
worker and his family according to the length of his service. 
For example, if the worker stays six months at one mine, half his 
travelling expenses will be refunded to him, and if he stays more 
than a year all travelling expenses will be refunded. In some 
cases, when the workers are urgently needed, the coalowners 
advance the money for the payment of debts to enable the men 
to leave and take up immediate employment, and the heaviness 
of debts to the coalowner in most cases deprives the men of any 
freedom of movement. The expenses for recruiting workers in 
recent years in respect of certain mines is shown in the following 
table. 


TABLE III. RECRUITING EXPENSES OF COAL MINEOWNERS IN JAPAN 
1915 To 1919 


1915 | 1916 | 1917 


Cost to coal owner per miner 
(excluding commission) : 
Highest 
Mine A Lowest 
Average 
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Mine C Highest 
Lowest 
Owner’s commission per miner 
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Average 
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As will be seen from the foregoing table, the expenses of 
recruiting and commissions are gradually increasing, and form a 
considerable item of expenditure to coalowners. With the trade 
depression, however, the need for this recruiting naturally dimin- 
ished. 

The circumstances under which employers are allowed to 
discharge workers are limited by the regulations which each mine 
must draw up in accordance with the State Regulation. Causes 
of discharge include imprisonment for crime ; contravention of 
state laws and regulations or the rules of the coal mines ; laziness ; 
disorderly conduct or disobedience ; physical weakness, sickness, 
or injury ; or business reasons, such as the temporary closing of 
the mines. In the case of discharge owing to physical disability 
or the closing down of the mines two weeks’ notice of discharge 
must be given. Employers are required to pay the travelling 
expenses of workers discharged under certain conditions. Travel- 
ling expenses must be borne by the employer (a) in the case of 
women and young persons when discharge occurs during the time 
the worker is receiving compensation on account of disability 
attributable to his occupation ; (b) when discharge is made on the 
ground of physical disability ; (c) in case of discharge, though the 
employer has ceased to pay compensation, after absence from 
work for more than three years through disability attributable to 


occupation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


During and immediately after the war coalowners were very 
eager to obtain new workers, but in 1920, when the reaction set 
in, many mines were obliged to curtail or cease operations, which 
resulted in the discharge of 18,746 miners between April and the 
end of October. These figures do not include instances where less 
than 50 men were discharged at the same time. The Furukawa 
Commercial Joint Stock Company, one of the largest firms in 
Japan, reported the unemployment figure in coal mines during 
1920 to be 25,069. This unfavourable trade situation continued 
into 1921, and as a result negotiations were begun between the 
coalowners of Japan to decrease output of coal as from 1 May of 
that year. The Chikuho and Hokkaido coalowners associations 
decided to decrease output by 17 per cent. (calculated on the output 
of the last three years), and the coalowners of the Joban districts 
by 12} per cent. (calculated on the output of the previous year). 
Coalowners have been gradually slackening their business, 80 
that, although the decision to decrease output has been put into 
force, it is not expected to be followed by a proportionate decrease 
in the number of miners. According to the investigation made by 
the Chikuho Coal Owners’ Association at the end of April 1921, 
just before the enforcement of the decision to reduce output, 
58 important mines in that district employed, 106,961 workers. 
Comparing this figure with that for the end of May 1920, at the 
commencement of the trade depression, it shows a decrease of 
18,714 workers. 
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SAFETY AND SANITATION 


For the institution of safety precautions and the prevention of 
accidents in the mines, and for the maintenance of sanitary condi- 


2d to 
tions, a regulation for mining police and another for the prevention 


mine 


auses f™ of explosions in coal mines are in force. 

on of During the year 1919 the total number of accidents in the coal 
ness: J mines was 181,282, and deaths or injuries from such accidents 
ness, f numbered 190,807. Of the deaths 707 occurred underground and 


ng of @ 58 on the surface ; of serious injuries 4,908 underground and 597 
bility J on the surface ; of slight injuries 165,226 underground and 19,311 
harge j™ on the surface. 

elling Comparing accidents in coal mines with those in metal mines, 
ravel- | the number of accidents during the last five years in the former 


was 2.5 times as great as in metal mines ; the number of deaths 
was 4.6 times, of seriously injured 3 times, and of slightly injured 
4.6 times as great. Deaths and injuries by accident, in the 
vear 1919, per 100,000 workers, were 217 deaths, 1,583 serious 
injuries, 53,029 slight injuries. Figures for previous years, on 
the same basis, are as follows. 
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TABLE IV. DEATHS AND INJURIES BY ACCIDENT 1915 TO 1919 
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The Regulation concerning Employment and Relief of Miners. 
contains prohibitions of the employment of persons suffering 


utput @ irom certain diseases likely to affect the health of other workers 
tricts @ or likely to be aggravated by the work on which they are engag- 
year). @ed. It also contains provisions concerning the employment of 
ss, 80 Women workers and children in unhealthy pracesses, and pro- 


| into @ hibits the employment of women within 35 days after childbirth, 
srease @ it being provided that this rule does not apply in cases where, 
de by @at the end of 21 days, the woman is employed on work of a 
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nature which the doctor pronounces to be harmless. 

The Bureau of Mines has been studying the provisions for 
sanitation in mines throughout the country, the construction of 
workshops and dwelling houses in mining districts, the exami- 
tation of drinking water, the analysis of the atmosphere in 
mines, and other such details. These investigations have been 
on foot since the time during the war when the mining industry 


259 
1915 363 208 59,433 
1916 226; 700 51,447 
1917 255 1,528 49,966 
1918 237 1,570 46,685 : 
1919 217 1,583 53,029 
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was flourishing. Several of the investigations in this connec- 
tion are almost complete. The Bureau now intends to set up a 
commission, composed of government officials and prominent 
business men, to introduce improvements and to lay down, on 
fundamental lines, the provisions which the mineowners should 


adopt. 


INSTITUTES FOR MEDICAL TREATMENT IN MINES 


In all the larger mines, especially coal mines, employers have 
established medical institutions for the benefit of their workers. 
According to the investigation made by the mines inspector in 
the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, there were in 1919 
171 mines throughout the country each with its own medical 
bureau, and doctors in the ratio of 1 to 595 workers. In the 
mines with no such medical bureau arrangements were made 
with the local doctor. In the same year the number of doctors 
specially engaged by the employers for the treatment of miners 
numbered 351. In the medical bureaux of the mining offices 
injury or sickness caused in the course of work was treated free, 
and ordinary illness or injury to the miner or his family at very 
low fees, and sometimes gratis. A similar method is followed 
in the cases where mineowners have made arrangements with 
the local doctor. The staff of the 171 medical bureaux included 
474 doctors, 83 assistant doctors, 1 dentist, 2 assistant dentists, 
91 pharmacists, 67 assistant pharmacists, 137 midwives, 460 female 
nurses, 47 male nurses, and 67 probationer nurses. 


HOUSING 


The majority of miners come from districts distant frem the 
mines, without any household effects, wandering continually 
from one mine to another without any settled home. Not only 
are they generally averse to settling in any one district, but they 
have no means of setting up house, and therefore usually live in 
the quarters provided by the coalowners. From 80 to 90 per cent. 
of the miners live in such a way, and only from 10 to 20 per cent. 
in houses which they own or rent from persons other than coal- 
owners. The conditions of the housing accommodation and the 
amount paid in rent has a great influence on the health, hygiene 
and morality of the miners’ families, as well as on their mode 
of living. In most cases they live in blocks of tenement houses 
made of wood, each house divided into 5 to 10 flats. It is only 
recently that attention has been paid to the dryness of houses, 
the amount of sunshine, the water supply, and other sanitary 
conditions. Miners who are single live in the common boarding 
houses, which are more often than not under the supervision of 
the guild master (5). 


(5) See p. 262. 
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According to the investigation made by the mines inspector 
of the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, of the 54 mines 
in the eastern part of Japan, the following information was given 
concerning tenement and boarding houses in 1919. 


Size ‘in tsubo () of one house 

Number of occupants 

Number of mats ®) in sleeping rooms of one 
house 

Number of mats in the sleeping room, per 
head 


() 4 tsubo = 35.585 sq. ft. or 3.3058 sq. metres. 

(’) 2 mats occupy 4 tsubo. 

A very small sum is charged for rent in respect of the houses 
supplied to miners, being in many cases only a portion of the 
cost of lighting or repairs. In some cases 10 sen (*) per month 
are charged as the lighting cost for one room ; in others 25 sen, 
and again in others 3 sen per mat per month or 10 sen per cubic 
tsubo. 

The erection of better houses, giving practically no return in 
rent, would involve a heavy expense for the coalowners, so that 
even though the need is great improvement is very slow. 


LABOUR UNIONS 


According to the investigation made by the Department of 
Home Affairs through the police authorities, it was estimated 
that at the beginning of January 1921 there were 56 organisations 
of miners with a membership of about 28,592, but this includes 
miners of all classes and is not confined to those in coal mines ; 
moreover these organisations not only include unions in the 
exact sense of the word but also some mutual aid societies. At 
the beginning of 1920 there existed four important miners’ labour 
organisations. 

(1) The Miners’ Department of the Yuai Kai. The Yuai Kai, 
or General Federation of Japanese Labour, was established in 
1912, but it is only recently that miners have become members 
of it. In December 1919 the Miners’ Department was formed. 
Its headquarters are with the Yuai Kai in Tokio, and several 
branches have been opened where there are more than 50 mem- 
bers. The total number of members is calculated at about 4,000. 

(2) The Japanese Miners’ Federation (Dainippon Kozan Rodo 
Domei Kai). This was established in October 1919 and is almost 
entirely composed of workers in metal mines. The membership 
is estimated to be about 9,000. 

(3) The Miners’ National Union (Zenkoku Kofu Kumiai), 
established in September 1919, This union is composed partly 
workers and partly of coal miners, and has a membership 
of 6,000. 


(*) 100 sen = one yen. 
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(4) The Miners’ Association (Kofu Kyokai), established in 
September 1919, composed of workers in the Kushu district, with 
a membership of several hundred thousand. 

In October 1920 a federation of miners’ unions, called the Pan- 
Japanese Federation of Miners’ Unions (Zen Nihon Kofu So Rengo 
Kai) was established at the instigation of the Miners’ Department 
of the Yuai Kai, embracing the three most important miners 
unions, the Miners’ Department of the Yuwai Kai, the Japanese 
Miners’ Federation, and the Miners’ National Union. This Feder- 
ation of Miners’ Unions is affiliated to the Yuai Kai. 

The facts that mining areas are scattered and situated far from 
cities and towns, the centres of civilisation, and that miners as a 
class are generally more poorly educated than factory workers, 
account for the slow progress in the trade union movement. With 
the recent development, however, has naturally come an increase 
in the number of disputes, with occasional well organised strikes. 
At the time of the rice riots in 1918 many disputes occurred in the 
a mining districts, especially the Chikuho coalfields, some ending 
i in riots. In 1919, when the record number of 2,388 strikes took 
place in industry generally, 164 disputes were recorded in mines, 
involving 23,832 miners. In 1920 there were 80 disputes affecting 
8,182 miners; of these 27 resulted in strikes involving 3,880 
workers, while in the remaining 53, affecting 4,302 workers, no 
actual strikes occurred. 


OLp GUILDS 


: In addition to the unions of recent origin there still exists a 

4 relic of feudal times—Naya or Hamba—the old guild, a kind of 
organisation of miners, internally providing mutual aid for the 
men in their daily work and in their private life, and externally 
acting as a bargaining body with the employers. Each guild has 

its head or master, and between the members and master there 

E exists a relationship similar to that of master and man in feudal 
days. Often the master is head of the boarding-house, which he 
manages for the men. He is responsible for employment or 
unemployment in certain mines, for the allocation of work in 
the pits and also for the moral discipline and hygienic conditions 
of the men. In this case the miners under the masters have no 
direct relation with the coalowners and are only responsible to 

. the guild owners. Of course wages are paid by the coalowners, 

‘ who are the employers, but the masters occupy the position of 
supervisors, often taking advantage of this. Several of such old 
guilds may exist in one mine, and members of the guild number 
from 20 to more than 100. Until recently it was the usual custom 
for the masters to receive the wages of their men and distribute 
them, but such a procedure is now prohibited. 

These old guilds have advantages as well as disadvantages, 
but although convenient for the coalowners they are to a great 
degree harmful to the miners. The chief defect is that, as in the 

feudal system, everything depends on the personality of the 
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master ; if he is kind the men under him enjoy many privileges, 
put if he is a taskmaster, as in the majority of cases he proves 
to be, the men suffer unduly at his hands. After all, masters 
of the old guild system are parasites on both the owners and 
the men. With the social development of the country and 
the growth of new labour unions such old guilds are gradually 
being reformed or abolished by the initiative of the employers 
or the opposition of the labour unions. In recent years many 
coalowners have prohibited the system; others, while still 
allowing it to remain, have begun to employ men directly under 
their own supervision, with the result that not more than 
10 per cent. of the coal mines keep to the old guild system proper, 
and many improvements are gradually being introduced into 
what remains of it. 


MutTuaL Alp SOCIETIES 


Besides the regulation under which relief is given by the 
employer to miners in case of injury, death, or disease through 
the performance of their work, there exist in several mines mutual 
aid societies of miners, the first of which was established in 1888. 
At the end of 1918 there were 172 mutual aid societies, of which 
about one hundred were set up during the last ten years. The 
Mutual Aid Society of the Hokkaido Coal Mining and Steamship 
Company, established in 1893, was the first of this kind in coal 
mining, and almost all the others have been established during 
the last seven years. They are usually of two kinds—one com- 
posed of miners only, the other of miners and other employees in 
the mines. No statistics relating to mutual aid societies in coal 
mines are available ; but in 1918 in mines generally they had 
169,400 members, or nearly 39 per cent. of the total number of 
miners, at that time 431,400. The officers of the mutual aid 
society are nominated from among the officials of the mining 
companies, and it is rarely that the miners themselves are entitled 
to participate in the management of the society. The funds 
consist of the contributions of the members and subsidies from 
the mineowners. The miner’s contribution to the society, although 
varying in the different societies, usually ranges between 10 and 
20 sen per month. Ordinarily no distinction is made between 
men and women members as regards the.amount of contribution, 
but it frequently differs according to the age of members. Allow- 
ances are made for the members of the society in case of deaths, 
injury, sickness, and of births, marriages, or similar events. 

In connection with mutual aid societies of miners in Japan 
there still exists an old system of mutual aid organisations called 
Friendly Societies of Miners (Tomoko Domei). They are compos- 
ed either of miners in the same mine or of miners in several 
different localities. According to the investigation of the Bureau 
of Mines in the year 1918 36,000 miners, or about 6 per cent. of 
the total, belonged to these organisations ; but this system is 
found mostly in metal mines. It only exists to a limited extent 
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in coal mines in the Hokkaido and Joban district, and not at al) 
in the Kyushu district, which is the most important coal producing 


area in Japan. 
MINES INSPECTION SYSTEM 


For purposes of general mining administration there is a 
Central Bureau of Mines in the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce. For local administration the country is divided into 
five districts, each of which has a local mining bureau. The 
majority of the officials of the central and local bureaux are 
engaged in sanctioning concessions and protecting mining rights 
while a comparatively small number of them are occupied with 
the inspection of mines and the protection of miners. The 
Imperial Ordinance assigns two inspectors and two assistant 
inspectors to the central bureau, and 15 inspectors and several 
assistant inspectors distributed over the five local bureaux. There 
are inspectors proper who occupy such positions as their main 
work or duty ; besides these there are several additional inspectors 
who are chiefly engaged on other work but at the same time act 
as inspectors. The number of such additional inspectors is not 
limited by any ordinance. On 1 May 1919 the number of central 
and local inspectors was as follows : 


TABLE V. NUMBER OF MINING INSPECTORS, 1 MAY 1919 


Assistant Inspectors 


Inspectors 


Proper |Additional| Proper | Additional 

Central Bureau _ 5 2 2 
Local Bureaux : 

Sapporo 1 2 4 2 
Sendai 2 2 5 5 
Tokio 3 4 8 10 
Osaka. 2 2 4 2 
Fukuoka 4 2 2 5 


These officials control all mines, not only coal, and according 
to their qualifications are responsible either for the general protec- 
tion of workers or for the supervision of sanitation or safety. In 
1918, out of 1,693 concessions for permanent coal mining rights, 
719 were being operated ; of the 4,000 or more provisional conces- 
sions, about 10 per cent. were estimated to be working. As the 
number of mining concessions is so large even in coal mining 
alone, it is almost impossible for this small body inspectors to 
supervise all the mines. Those mines employing more than about 
five hundred workers, and those which are dangerous from the 
point of view of explosion, are visited by the inspectors most 
frequently, while the smaller ones are visited scarcely once 


a year. 


| 


‘ 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Trade Union Organisations 


The industrial depression continues to be the chief topic of discussion 
in all trade union assemblies. In Italy the Government, at the instiga- 
tion of the General Confederation of Labour, has instituted an enquiry 
into the chief factors involved in reductions of wages. The committee 
of enquiry includes representatives both of employers and of workers 
together with experts appointed by the Government. The demand for 
the enquiry arose out of the controversy over the proposed wage reduc- 
tions. In the United Kingdom the trade unions are feeling the strain 
of the depression both in funds and membership. 

Questions of organisation have also come to the fore in various 
countries, chiefly in the ferm of the discussion of relations between 
different national or international federations. Further advances in the 
organisation of the Christian trade union movement are also to be 
observed. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 


A conference of Christian transport workers’ unions, atlended 
by representatives from Belgium, Germany, and the Netherlands, was 
held on 18 October at Aix-la-Chapelle to discuss labour conditions for 
workers employed in Rhine navigation. The conference agreed that 
Christian unions of transport workers in countries concerned in traffic 
on the Rhine should work in the closest co-operation. A resolution 
was passed calling attention to the variation in hours of work and 
wages in the different districts bordering on the Rhine. This was 
stated to be due primarily to the financial situation, and measures for 
the stabilisation of the exchanges were called for. The secretariat was 
instructed to consider and take the necessary action on this and other 
questions discussed by the conference. 

Certain delegates of the women's Christian trade unions who attended 
the recent session of the International Congress of Working Women at 
Geneva (1) have issued a declaration that all women affiliated to the 
International Federation of Christian Workers intend to withdraw 
from the International Congress. This is due to the clause embodied 
in the constitution of the new International Federation of Working 
hepsi: which excludes unions on a sectarian basis and those affiliated 

Moscow. 


The International Federation of Christian Unions of Metal 
Workers was formally constituted at a congress at Turin from 6 to 9 
November. Preliminary conferences with this in view have been held 


(*) International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 1, Jan. 1922, p. 68. 
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since June 1920, and as far back as 1912 an international agreement was 
concluded between certain Christian metal workers’ unions for the 
protection of the rights of members who moved from one country to 
another, After the adoption of the constitution and the choice of 
Duisburg (Germany) as headquarters of the Federation, the 1912 agree- 
ment was renewed and confirmed. Resolutions were passed protesting 
against attempts to reduce wages, demanding the extension of social 
insurance legislation, and affirming the necessity for the representation 
of the working classes in the social and economic organiSations of all 
countries. The resolution on the economic crisis, after referring to 
the instability of the exchanges, the loss of purchasing power among 
the workers and unemployment, concluded : 


Individual countries cannot remedy these evils by independent action. 
For this reason, the congress asks the governments and representatives 
of the people in all countries to co-operate in the necessary measures for 
ihe restoration of economic stability in all civilised countries. The congress 
urges workers’ organisations in all countries to appeal to their respective 
governments and parliaments, and hopes for the support of the International 
Labour Office in order that their efforts may be crowned with success. 


NATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 


The Canadian Federation of Labour held its thirteenth annual 
convention at Montreal from 12 to 14 September. The convention, 
which was: attended by 20 delegates from about ten unions, represented 
organisations outside the “international” unions and the Trades and 
Labour Congress (2). A resolution was passed congratulating the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees on their expulsion from 
the Trades and Labour Congress (3), and authorising the executive 
board to approach the Brotherhood with a view to affiliation to the 
Federation of Labour. A protest was registered against the system by 
which the Alberta miners pay their subscriptions to the United Mine 
Workers of America through the mineowners (4), The executive was 
also instructed. to establish relations with the British and other national 
trade union organisations. Motions were passed asking the Govern- 
ment to recognise the Federation in constituting commissions and other 
public bodies and protesting against the further amalgamation of 
banking establishments. The convention asked its constituent unions 
to give their moral and financial support to the Toronto Press Assistants’ 
Union then engaged in a struggle against the “open shop”. It was 
agreed that the annual report, constitution, and bye-laws of the Federa- 
tion should be printed both in French and English. 


The Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada was estab- 
lished at the fourth convention of National and Catholic Unions held 
from 24 to 28 September at Hull, Quebec. About two hundred delegates 
were present representing 89 unions with an aggregate membership of 
about 45,000. The principles of the new Confederation were left to be 
decided by the religious authorities, but the principle of strikes and 
the payment of strike benefits was adopted. The headquarters of the 
Confederation will be at Quebec. The status of women within the 
unions gave rise to considerable discussion. It was eventually referred 
to a committee of three chaplains, who were to report on the general 


(?) Ibid. Vol. III, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1921, pp. 85-87. 
(*) Ibid. Vol. IV, No. 3, Dec. 1921, pp. 40-41. 
(4) Ibid. p. 44. 
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trade union organisation of women and the particular question of the 
representation of women at conferences. The question of unemploy- 
ment was naturally one of those most fully Uiscussed. The convention . 
called for remedial measures by the Government, “not only immediate 
necessary work, but useful public work”; the extension of housing 
schemes and colonisation centres, further investment in industry, and 
the temporary stoppage of immigration were also mentioned as means 
of alleviating the crisis. It was pointed out that members of the 
Catholic unions should cease the practice of working full time while 
other members were out of work, and that co-operation, instead of 
hostility, between the manufacturers and the labour unions would do 
much to make the depression less acute. The abolition of private 
employment bureaux was also demanded. In connection with the strike 
policy of the Confederation, it may be noted that a resolution was passed 
stating that firemen, policemen, and waterworks employees, as public 
servants, had not the right to strike, but that equally the municipalities 
had no right to force a lock-out. A large number of resolutions were 
considered and passed, dealing with conditions in particular trades, 
and the desirability of appointing provincial and municipal fair-wage 
boards and officers. The convention asked that certain Catholic festi- 
vals should again be recognised as public holidays, and that, in view 
of the fact that French and English are equally official languages in 
Canada, the postage stamps of the Dominion should be “neutral” in 
design and wording. 


In France, the Federation of State maritime Employees (Fédé- 
ration des travailleurs de la Marine de Etat), met in congress at Paris 
from 24 to 28 October. The congress considered the question of pensions 
and called attention to the fact that few, if any, improvements had been 
made in the system since the last congress met. It called for the appli- 
cation of the Acts increasing pensions for especially long service and 
providing for workers not mobilised, but employed in factories, who 
were injured or invalided. Amendments in the Doumer-Lugol pension 
scheme were considered and forwarded to the Alliance of Workers in 
the Public Services (Cartel des services publics), with a view to action 
in Parliament. The Labour Department of the Ministry of Marine was 
severely criticised for ignoring the findings of the local committees on 
cost of living in the determination of wages and otherwise opposing 
the interests of the workers. The reorganisation of the Department 
and the representation of organised labour therein was demanded. 
The congress also declared in favour of the reconstitution of the cost 
of living committees on a joint basis and the establishment of national, 
rather than local, wage-scales. The discussion of trade union policy 
resulted in the adoption of the “majority” resolution by 4,404 votes 
to 2,007 (5). 


In Italy, the General Confederation of State Employees (Conje- 
derazione generale dei dipendenti dello stato, held its congress at 
Rome from 31 October to 2 November. The chief subject of discussion 
was the policy of the Confederation and, in particular, its relations 
with the General Confederation of Labour. By a unanimous resolution 
the congress declared that the policy of the Confederation would in 
future be entirely guided by the principle of the class war; while 


(5) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No. 1, Oct. 1921, pp. 50-54. 
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continuing to unite all civil servants’ organisations, whether affiliated 
with the General Confederation of Labour or not, it will conduct a 
campaign of preparation and amalgamation, so that a full congress of 
all organisations belonging to the Confederation, which is to meet at the 
beginning of 1922, may be able to decide on the question of affiliation (6), 


The National Union of Postal, Telegraph, and Telephone 
Workers (Unione nazionale postelegrajonica), a Catholic organisation, 
met in congress at Rome on 31 October. It renewed its allegiance to 
the Italian Confederation of Workers (Conjederazione italiana dei lavora- 


(*) The following information regarding trade union organisation among 
Government servants may be of interest in this connection. 


Organisations of Employees in Public Departments 


General Confederation of State Employees (Confederazione generale dei 
dipendenti dello stato) ; membership about 1,000 ; not at present affiliated with 
the General Confederation of Labour. 

Union of Federations of State Employees (Unione jederazioni impiegati 
statali) ; membership 7,000 ; affiliated with the General Confederation of Labour. 

Federation of Trade Unions of Postal, Telegraph, and Telephone Workers 
{Federazione dei sindacati postelagrafonici) ; membership 42,500 ; affiliated with 
the General Confederation of Labour, the Postal International, and the Ams- 
terdam International. . 

National Union of Postal, Telegraph, and Telephone Workers (Unione nazio- 
nale postelegrafonica) (Catholic); membership 7,900 ; affiliated with the Italian 
Confederation of Workers (Catholic). 

National Union of Non-Manual Employees of the State and Public Bodies 
{Unione nazionale degl’impiegati statali ed enti pubblici); membership 6,900 ; : 
affiliated with the Italian Confederation of /Workers. 

Italian Confederation of Economic Trade Unions (Confederazione italiana 
dei sindacati economici); an organisation of recent date arising out of the 
fascisti movement, covering a certain aeneeni of non-manual workers in the 
railway and postal services. 


Organisations of Workers in State Industrial Establishments 
Italian Federation of Workers in State Establishments (Federazione italiana 


dipendenti delle aziende statali) ; membership 36,458 ; affiliated with the General. 


Confederation of Labour; covers manual and non-manual workers in the 
government tobacco and salt factories, arsenals, mint, printing offices, etc. 

Italian Union of Workers in State Industries (Sindacato italiano dipendenti 
industrie statati) ; membership 7,500 ; affiliated with the Italian Confederation of 
Workers. 

National Union of Non-Manual Employees in State Monopolies (Sindacato 
nazionale impiegati monopoli industriali); membership 450. 

Union of Italian Railwaymen (Sindacato Ferrovieri Italiani) ; membership 
150,000 ; an independent organisation. 

Trade Union Association of Railwaymen (Associazione sindacale ferrovieri) ; 
affiliated with the Italian Confederation of Workers. 


Organisations of Members of Law Courts 


National Association of Members of Italian Law Courts (Associazione nazio 
nale fra i magistrati italiani) ; membership 4,000; non-political in constitution 
and aim. 

Organisations of Teachers 

Union of Italian Teachers (Unione magistrale italiana); membership 48,900 ; 
working agreement with the General Confederation of Labour. 

Association of Teachers (Associazione magistrale “Nicolo Tommaseo”); 
membership 27,000. 

Italian Teachers’ Trade Union /Sindacato magistrale italiano) ; affiliated with 
the General Confederation of Labour. 
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tori) (Catholic), and proposed the formation of a “white” postal 
International. In answer to criticisms of the postal services, the 
congress demanded greater autonomy and decentralisation for the 
system and management on business lines. Another resolution sug- 
gested the management of the services by the workers on co-operative 
lines, 


The National Council of the General Confederation of Labour 
(Confederazione Generale del Lavoro) met at Verona on 7 November 
to consider the question of trade union discipline. The Communist 
resolution was defeated by a very large majority and the executive 
committee was authorised to enforce necessary disciplinary measures. 

On 12 October the General Confederation of Labour requested the 
Government to undertake an enquiry into the cost of raw materials, 
profits, the cost of living, and other factors which have to be taken 
into consideration when dealing with proposed wage reductions. On 
20 October the Government instituted a commission to conduct this 
enquiry consisting of eight delegates of the General Confederation of 
Italian Industry (Confederazione dell’industria italiana), eight trade 
union delegates, and eight experts appointed by the Government. The 
functions of the commission were defined as follows : 


To examine the state of industry in relation to general market con- 
ditions (the exchanges, the financial situation, exports and imports, prices, 
and cost of living) and the cost of the various factors in production, in- 
stituting at the same time a comparison with competitive foreign markets. 
The Commission should also indicate measures which should be taken to 
facilitate the resumption of production in Italy. 


At its meeting on 3 December at Rome, the National Council of the 
General Confederation of Labour appointed five delegates, this being 
its quota of representation on the Commission of Enquiry. The Council 
directed the executive committee to draw up a scheme for a national 
institute for physical training and sports for young workers. It also 
considered the Bill for the registration of trade unions and passed a 
resolution calling for the nationalisation of water power, this largely 
in view of the present droughts in Southern Italy. The Council stated 
its readiness to assist in every way with the preparation for the 
International Trade Union Congress to be held at Rome in April (7). 


The National Council of the Italian Union of Labour (Unione 
italiana del lavoro) on 15 November at Parma declared that the govern- 
ment enquiry into industrial conditions would not lead to a solution of 
the problem of wage reductions, which was the chief subject of discus- 
sion by the Council. General instructions were given to the executive 
committee to take steps with a view to a national general strike in 
erder to prevent wage reductions, and to the protection of the interests 
of the unemployed. 


The Finnish Federation of Trade Unions (Suomen Amattijdr- 
jesto), as was noted in an earlier number of the Review (8), decided 
last spring to withdraw from any international organisation for the time 
being. In October 1921 a conference was held at Helsingfors, at which 


(7) International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 1, Jan. 1922, p. 67, 
‘8. Thid. Vol. I, No. 3, March 1921, p. 18. 
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(Sahatiollisuustyévden, Kuljetuslyéntekijdin, Tehdas-ja Sekatydvden 
Liitto, Suomen) was formed by the amalgamation of three unions. The 
new union, which will have a membership of about 22,000, decided after 
long discussion, by 127 votes to 46, to join the Moscow Trade Union 
International, and further to request the Finnish Federation of Trade 
Unions to take another ballot on this question. The executive com- 
mittee of the Federation has therefore decided to take this ballot before 
the end of February 1922. 


In New South Wales a conference was held on 4 October at 
Sydney, attended by 110 delegates from 54 trade unions, to consider the 
formation of the “Organised Workers’ Group of New South Wales”. 
The object of this group is to establish more effective control by the 
trade unions of the political Labour Party. Its methods are to be the 
organisation of the workers in one central group for direct political 
action as well as the political organisation of the workers so grouped, 
with a view to the overthrow of capitalist government. 

A demarcation dispute between the Shipping Officers’ Federation, 
New South Wales division, and the Australian Clerical Association, 
New South Wales branch, was decided on 10 August by a judgment 
delivered by the Industrial Registrar in the Court of Industrial 
Arbitration. The Shipping Officers’ Federation, which asked for 
registration as an industrial union, claims to cater for the “up town” 
employees of shipping companies, etc., but the Industrial Registrar 
refused registration, stating that the Clerical Association was entitled 
and able to look after the employees in question. 


The British National Federation of Law Clerks met in conference 
at Manchester on 30 October. It devoted most of its time to discussion 
of the unfavourable conditions of employment of law clerks, the need 
for combination to improve these, and the barriers which at present 
prevent clerks from entering the legal profession. The question of 
affiliation to the National Federation of Professional, Technical, 
Administrative, and Supervisory Workers (9) was deferred until! the 
next conference. 

The British trade unions are finding that the industrial depression 
is involving an enormous strain on their funds and membership. The 
Amalgamated Engineering Union reports that its balance in June 1921 
was only a little over half of its balance in December 1920. Benefits 
had been paid equivalent to £4 7s. 34d. per paying member, while 
arrears had increased to the figure of 9s. 43d. per paving member. 
On the other hand, the Assistant Secretary of the Trades Union 
Congress stated, in an interview in October, that the unions as a whole 
were standing the strain remarkably well. 


Representatives of the electricians’ trade unions in Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark met in conference at Stockholm during November. 
Previous agreements (10) for mutual support were confirmed and 
extended ; the unions, in fact, are to consider themselves as forming one 
organisation. 


(*) Ibid. Vol. IV, No. 3, Dec. 1921, p. 43. 
(1°) Jbid. Vol. I, No, 3, March* 1921, p. 52. 
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The General Confederation of Japanese Workers (Nihon Rodo 
Sodomei), previously known as the Yuai Kai, held its tenth annual 
congress in Tokyo from 1 to 3 October. A proposal to include the 
principle of a general strike in the programme of the Confederation was 
rejected. It was also decided to delete from the programme the demand 
for the introduction of universal adult male suffrage. The question of 
the recognition of the right of collective bargaining for trade unions 
was withdrawn from the agenda after an animated discussion. The 
name Yuai Kai means literally “friendly society”, and the congress 
considered that this title was no longer applicable and likely to give an 
erroneous impression. It was for this reason that the title of the 
Confederation was altered. After a report on the disputes in Osaka 
and a decision to publish a new periodical, a resolution in favour of 
disarmament was carried. 


The Industrial and Commercial Workers’ Union of South 
Africa, an organisation of coloured workers, held a conference from 
22 to 28 October. In his opening speech, the president of the Union 
pointed out the benefits of further organisation of coloured workers 
and the co-ordination of their efforts towards industrial and social 
progress. He advocated amalgamation of small unions into one big 
union, based on practical methods. It was decided that the Union 
should not as yet link itself with any political party, though the central 
committee was instructed to consider the question further. Resolutions 
were passed protesting against the increase of working hours in ports 
and on the railways and the importation of indentured labour. Active 
measures were to be taken in order to secure legislation on the latter 
point. 


Employers’ Organisations 


have been on the industrial depression and the introduction of the 

8-hour day. Other questions discussed—usually in relation to the 
industrial depression—were wage reduction and labour cost, and the 
minimum wage. The legal status of unions with regard to collective 
agreements, apprensticeship, family allowances, and unemployment 
were also under consideration. 


T HE most important recent discussions by employers’ organisations 


NATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 


A general. meeting of the Central Industrial Committee of 
Belgium (Comité central industriel de Belgique) was held on 26 October 
1921. The report given by the Bulletin of the Committee for 2 November 
1921, which is summarised below, gives no further details as to the 
decisions of the meeting or action taken. 
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The application of the 8-hour day Act and the difficulties to which it 
gives rise in most industries were discussed. A report of the discus- 
sions on this subject by the Superior Council of Industry and Commerce 
and the Superior Council of Labour was made to the meeting, these 
bodies having been consulted by the Minister in conformity with 
Section 14 of the Act. Correspondence with the Minister of Finance 
concerning the working of the system of reparations in kind was 
reported to the meeting. The general question of reparations in kind 
was then discussed ; it was considered of great importance and some 
interesting suggestions were made, which were to be further discussed 
in November. 

The meeting reaffirmed its previous attitude regarding the necessity 
of distributing supplies in kind to victims of the war zone, in conformity 
both with the Treaty of Versailles and the Belgian Act on war repara- 
tions, while at the same time protesting against the institution of a kind 
of commercial office, working in the néme of the State, and conferring 
the same advantages on those who had not suffered from the war. 

The meeting concluded with a statement of the work accomplished 
by Germany since the Armistice in the sphere of the scientific organisa- 
tion of industry. 


_ The general meeting of the General Association of French 
Foundry Masters (Syndicat général des fondeurs de France) was 
held in Paris on 23 November. This organisation was formerly called 
the General Association of French Iron Foundry Masters (Syndicat 
général des fondeurs en fer de France). As steel, copper and other 
metal foundry masters have joined the organisation, it has become 


necessary to amend its constitution and title, a separate section being 
formed for each branch of foundry work. 

Among the questions discussed was that of apprenticeship. The 
meeting unanimously adopted a report emphasising the importance to 
foundry masters of the training of apprentices, and urging the need for 
encouraging the development of vocational education, particularly on a 
regional basis. 


At its sitting of 23 November the Paris Chamber of Commerce 
discussed the question of family allowances and the Bill introduced in 
the Chamber of 24 February 1920 by Mr. Bokanowski, Deputy, proposing 
to make it compulsory for employers to belong to a compensation fund 
for securing a family allowance to wage-earners. The Chamber passed 
the following resolution : 


The Paris Chamber of Commerce considering 

That Mr. Bokanowski’s Bill is premature in the principles involved, 
and dangerous in the practical details of its application, and only likely to 
be of use if the compensation funds develop on lines alien to their original 
conception, and if experience proves, contrary to all expectation, that they 
give rise to abuses wich call for regulation, 

Recommends 

That Mr. Bokanowski’s bill be rejected by Parliament, 

That all legitimate methods of propaganda be adopted in order to 
enlighten employers who do not yet belong to compensation funds, in 
regard to their object and method of operation, and to induce such 
employers to take their proper share in this social duty by becoming 
members of such funds. 
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The Committee on Social Policy of the German Industrial and 
Commercial Congress (Deutscher Industrie- und Handelstag) during 

its Session of 7, 8 and 9 November at Berlin, among other business,. E: 
dealt with the recent bills on unemployment exchanges (1) and the regu- 4 
lation of collective agreements. With reference to the employment 
exchange bill the Committee made the foliowing declaration : 


The Committee on Social Policy of the German Industrial and Commercial { 
Congress views the proposed Employment Exchange Bill with serious ’ 
apprehension. It involves the creation of new bureaucratie machinery 7 
whose costliness is a grave matter in view of the present national distress. } 
Legislation on employment exchanges can only be accepted on certain ¢ 
conditions, viz. that the Act should not apply to non-manual workers, that 
it should not touch on existing or future private exchanges, that it should ] 
not introduce compulsory notification and use of exchanges, that the right 1 

‘ 


to advertise in newspapers should be maintained, and that the exchanges 
should refrain from exercising any influence on the level of wages. The 
representatives of commerce and industry must urge that the legitimate 
demands of employers shall: receive as much attention as those of the 
workers. 


With regard to the proposed bill for the regulation of collective 
agreements, the Committee considered that such legislation should only 
be made in connection with the general question of the regulation of the 
legal position of labour. It recommended that apprentices be 
expressly excluded from the application of the law and also proposed the i 
deletion of certain provisions defining associations of workers capable a 
of making agreements. The employers’ proposal aims at the recognition a 
of the so-called “company” or establishment unions as capable of | 
making agreements. The clauses to be deleted are as follows : 


(1) That associations of workers are only to be considered capable of 
entering into agreements if : 
(a) they do not make their membership dependent on belonging to 
a particular establishment ; 
(b) they do not accept employers as members ; 
(c) they keep independent watch over the interests of their members. 
(2) That agreements deviating from the statutory form shall be 
considered effective if they involve an improvement in the condition of 
workers and if they jare not expressly excluded from the collective 
agreement. 


2300 


— 


> 


The fifth annual general meeting of the Federation of British 
Industriess was held in London 23 November and was followed by a 
special general meeting. Sir Peter Rylands, president of the Federation, 
in his retiring presidential address, referred to the useful work being 
done by the National Alliance of Employers and Employed. He 
stated that the Federation does not take any active part in labour matters 
but the members are vitally concerned with all matters of policy which 
may affect industry. Accordingly they have from the outset given a 
great deal of sympathetic help and encouragement to the National 
Alliance, whose main object is not the settlement of trade disputes or the 
settlement of any question of difficulty that arises between employers 
and their men, but the creation of a favourable atmosphere and a better 
understanding between the leaders on both sides. 


— 


(‘) See International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No. 3, Dec. 1921, p. 49, for a 
criticism of the Employment Exchange Bill by the Federation of German 
Employers’ Associations. 
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At the conclusion of formal business Sir Peter Rylands addressed 


the meeting on the subject of trade depression and German reparations, . 
Referring to the imperative necessity of reviving industry he said that bi 
there was no question but that the reduction of costs and the lowering th 
of prices all round would do more than anything else to effect this. It ta 
was a problem that the manufacturers had to face, and he hoped that ki 
they might voice their opinion on the point without prejudice. He knew tic 
that it was invidious to be harping on the necessity of reducing labour or 
costs, but it was necessary for them to make the nation realise that ar 
it was only by hard work and by more productivity, and productivity re 
of all kinds of goods which could actually be disposed of, that a 
standard of living even as high as it was before the war could be 
maintained. The men must realise that if the worst come to the worst on 
and they were unable to sell their products in competition with the the 
world, further reduction of prices would be imperative. If necessary, Bo 
longer hours would have to be worked where they could be worked with Wg 
advantage. They were up against economic difficulties which could not to 
be gainsaid, and which they must accept or the consequences would Ac 
be fatal. tak 
The fifth annual report of the Federation of British Industries states Sin 
that 532 new members joined in the course of the year ending 30 June Cor 
1921, as against 323 for the previous year, bringing the membership up in. 
to a total of 1,754, of which 185 were trade associations. tha 
The report states that the work of collecting information on all ques- wil 
tions dealing with labour matters has been continued. In particular, a con 
special study has been made of the changes in wages and conditions resi 
in the different industries, and of important developments in labour min 
policy which have taken place buth at home and abroad. Memoranda star 
on subjects of particular interest have been prepared for the use of inef 
committees and special investigations undertaken at the request of met 
members. As a result of the investigations of the department a special ante 
memorandum on the Future of Wages and Prices was issued in that 
December 1920, to which the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades oper 
Union Congress issued a public reply. opel 
The Joint Liaison Committee of the Federation of British Industries emp 
with the National Federation of Employers’ Organisations has ing 
held a number of meetings to discuss subjects involving labour as well Trac 
as commercial considerations. Among the more important subjects oper 
discussed were the following : unemployment insurance ; workmen's as s 
compensation insurance ; the future of trade boards ; the payment of and 
young employees at continuation schools , the Women, Young Persons, Labx 
and Children Employment Act ; and the relation of wages to the cost of # indy 
living index numbers. Close co-operation with the National Alliance of T 
Employers and Employed (referred to by the retiring president) has to th 
‘been maintained throughout the year. The report states that the rela- Trad 
dionship with the National Alliance has proved of mutual advantage, tiona 
and important developments have resulted through the facilities so @ Ty 
offered for obtaining the views and co-operation of representative trade for t 
unionists. The National Alliance has established 36 area committees auths 
during the year, and is operating 65 additional areas. In some districts me 
educational work is carried out by expert lecturers who are also trade loon 
unionists. It is reported that the meetings have been well received by orgal 


both emplovers and workers, and a general improvement in their 
mutual relations and in output has resulted. In other districts the 
Alliance conducts classes dealing with economics and industrial history, 
and the Alliance study circles are becoming increasingly popular, espe 
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cially in the mining centres. Classes for students are sometimes held 
in conjunction with the workers’ educational centre or local university. 
The students, who are nominated by the Alliance and by trade union 
branches in equal numbers, are trained in public speaking on condition 
that they place their services at the disposal of the Alliance for a cer- 
tain period. The aim of all its activities is industrial peace based on a 
knowledge of economics and of industrial conditions, and on elimina- 
tion of class antagonism. It is believed that the frequent discussions 
on important social and industrial problems and the joint action taken 
are having a far-reaching effect on the relationship of the bodies 
represented. 


The Belfast Chamber of Commerce has issued a memorandum 
on Trade Boards summarising the chief objections of employers (2) to 
the present methods of operation of the Boards. It states that the Trade 
Boards Act of 1909 was enacted for the purpose of limiting the evil of 
“sweating ” which admiteddly then prevailed in certain industries. Up 
to 1918 the Act was applied to only five industries. By the amending 
Act of that year contro] of the application of the Trade Board system was 
taken from Parliament and placed in the hands of the Ministry of Labour. 
Since then some 54 Trade Boards were set up. The Belfast Chamber of 
Commerce, bearing in mind the report that the Ministry of Labour had 
in contemplation the establishment of 170 additional Boards, considers 
that “autocratic application of the Acts since 1918 has been attended 
with consequences prejudicial to trade and prejudicial to industrial 
concord”. Among the chief objections made are that the Acts have 
resulted in the estrangement of employer and employed ; the fixing of a 
minimum time rate which, it is stated, in practice has become a 
standardisation of a maximum rate and so inequitably benefits the 
inefficient worker at the expense of the highly efficient; and that the 
method prescribed by the Acts for the payment of piece workers is wholly 
antagonistic to the principle of payment by results. It is further stated 
that the working of the Acts has restricted the employment of competent 
operatives, limited and discouraged the employment of less competent 
operatives, prohibited employment in many instances, and deprived 
employees of continuous employment on agreed terms, thereby increas- 
ing the number of casual workers. The Chamber also thinks that the 
Trade Boards have not stimulated any increased zeal on the part of the 
operatives who “look upoa the wage conditions regulated by the Boards 
as something totally independent of their own exertions and worth”, 
and that there is no justification for the statement of the Ministry of 
Labour that consequent on the extension of the Trade Board system 
industrial disputes have decreased. - 

The following are among the amendments suggested:a return 
to the principle of the 1909 Act, confining the interference of the 
Trade Board to trades in which the rate of wages prevailing is excep- 
tionally low as compared with that of other employments ; withdrawal 
of Trade Board Acts from such trades as possess adequate machinery 
for the regulation of wages ; removal from the Minister of Labour of 
authority to establish a trade board without parliamentary sanction : 
and restriction of Trade Board Acts to trades and industries wherein 
less than a certain percentage of the employers and employees are 
organised. 


(2) See International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No. 3, Dec. 1921, p. 51. 
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The Bombay Mill Owners’ Association, Bombay, India, in reply as 
to a request of the Government of India concerning the proposed Indian eff 
Factories Act, states that while in agreement with the principle of a wn 
weekly holiday as embodied in the Bill, they are strongly opposed to 
having a compulsory stoppage on all Sundays, as this would involve, ing 
with the usual Indian holidays that are granted to the hands, a complete 
closing down of the mills for about 14 days a year on an average more 
than at present. Looking at the question from the point of view of the 
workpeople also, this would mean a reduction in their wages of over half 
a month’s pay per annum. 

With regard to the fixing of the maximum number of hours of work 
per day at 12, the Association point out that one of the concessions 
granted to the mill operatives in Bombay last year, when they were on 
strike, was that no mills would be worked for more than 10 hours a day. 

The provision in the Bill would in their opinion, upset this arrangement, 
and probably lead to further trouble with the operatives if some of the 
mills were to work for more than 10 hours a day, even though they were ] 
limited to 60 hours a week, while the majority adhered to the 10 hour @ Fin 
day. redi 

The Ahmedabad Mill Owners’ Association has expressed dis- § “8 
approval of the idea of including establishments without mechanical 2 A 
power employing not less than 10 persons in the definition of “factory”. @ “* 
They consider that the definition would become so wide as to be jm %S 
applicable to small groups of persons engaged in industry, who would of | 
find it very difficult to carry on their regular work smoothly. Moreover, jg “@ 
it is thought that undue harassment and undesirable trouble caused by °°" 
the inspecting staff are likely to hinder the progress of minor industries, | "°" 
which are already run under serious difficulties. indu 

In common with the Bombay Mill Owners’ Association, they are jj "8" 
against the idea of fixing a compulsory holiday at the end of 60 hours jy °°" 
work, for | 

Regarding the minimum and maximum age of children, which, 
under the new arrangements, are raised from 9 to 12 and from 14 to 

5 respectively, they express the opinion that the minimum age should re 
be raised to 10 years only, and that a sudden change from 9 to 12 would ani 
rot be suitable under present circumstances. It ig 

empl 

The annual congress of the South African Associated Chambers § ®gre 
of Commerce was held at Pretoria from 18 to 21 October. Mr. A.. E. @ V!Sio 
Fichardt stated that the total number of whites employed in the Union j the c 
was 39,000, and others 270,000, a total ot 309,000 of whom 208,000 were — 4lrea 
employed in the gold mines. He said that there was no doubt that plate 
labour was a large factor in the success or otherwise of the working @ )0ine 
of the mines. The payment of standard wages, and the accompanying Al 
efficiency, were of material importance in deciding whether or not it was & (Dan. 
possible to continue work in certain low grade mines. This fact had — the p 
been more and more recognised by the leaders of the men, but whether @ held 
or not these views were held by labour as a whole he was not prepared & orgar 
to say. He expressed the opinion that of late there had been a tendency @ 4 nai 
to restrict the output of labour, while at the same time requests wert # wage 
made for shorter hours and higher wages. There was every probabilily J and 
that until these matters were placed upon a more satisfactory basis by @ entail 


the men themselves the gold mining industry must suffer, especially 8 
the price of gold gradually reached its normal level. As the price 
of gold fell so must the cost of mining be correspondingly reduced, 
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and if the poorer mines were to be kept going until they were normally 


eply worked out it would be necessary for labour to realise that increased ; 
dian efficiency was the main factor in deciding the issue and preventing . 
of a ynemployment. 
d to In connection with the general question of unemployment the follow- . 
a ing resolution was adopted after some discussion : 

ete 
nore This congress extends its sympathetic consideration to the report of | 
T the the Unemployment Commission, and is of opinion that the Commission’s 7 
half recommendations would be best met by (a) employing poor whites on ’ 
irrigation schemes and ultimately settling the best class on land made } 
vork available by such schemes ; (b) raising a special loan for railway extension a 
r and employing as many men as possible on work of this nature; i 
Ons (c) providing funds for Central Housing Boards to facilitate the erection of | 
e on houses ; and trusts that early effect be given to these proposals with the i 
day. object of arriving at a practical settlement of this question. } 
1ent, 
were In the four northern countries, Sweden, Norway, Denmark and 
hou #@ Finland, interest has for some time centred on the question of wage 
reductions and, to a lesser extent, hours of work. At a meeting of lead- 
dis- | 4g employers in these four countries, held at Helsingfors from 27 to 
nical August (3), it was agreed that an immediate all-round wage reduction 
ry”. was imperative. During September and October numerous employers’ 
be | organisations gave notice of the termination of agreements at the end % 
ould @ % the year or on February 1922. Some 230,000 workers in all are 3 
ver. fm allected by these agreements. The wage reductions suggested vary ’ 
1 by considerably—from 17 to 35 per cent. for dockers, and 25 per cent. for 
ries, @ Workers in the joinery trade, to more than 50 per cent. in the wood pulp a 
‘@ industry. In several of these new agreements it is proposed that the q 
are @ 'egulations other than those affecting wages be retained intact. In q 
vars’ certain trades, however, this is not the case. Thus in their proposals 
for the new agreement in the mechanical engineering industry the 7 
nich employers’ organisation (Sveriges Verkstadsjérening) suggests the 
4 to addition of the following clause : “ during the period of operation of this § 
ont agreement the workers’ organisation shall not make or support any { 
i ould demands for increase in wages ”. This particular agreement, moreover, 
excludes the provision for a guaranteed hourly wage on piece work. 
It is also laid down that “the ordinary working hours are fixed by the 
employer ”, whereas formerly they were fixed in each establishment by i 
bers ®greement. In a number of new agreements proposed the usual pro- ! 
...E. @ Vision granting 4 to 6 days’ holiday has been omitted. This is notably 
nion ( the case in the proposed agreement for the mechanical engineering trade i 
were M™ already referred to. A reduction in overtime payment is also contem- 7 
that Hf Plated in agreements for the mechanical engineering, shoe, tanning, j 
king J joinery, book-binding, match and other industries. q 
ying At a general meeting of the Federation of Danish Employers q 
was M (Dansk Arbejdsgiverforening) held at Copenhagen from 12 to 13 October, 
had @ the president of the Federation stated that at a meeting of the Executive q 
other Mi held on 13 September it had been decided to announce to all affiliated 1 
ared ## organisations that the present agreements should be discontinued. By 
ency @ & national agreement arrived at during the great dispute last spring f 
were wages in Denmark are at present regulated in accordance with the rise { 
vility Hand fall of the official index number of the cost of living. This had q 
s by entailed a reduction of approximately 17 per cent., but the president q 
y as 


(3) See International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No. 2, Nov. 1921, p. 73. 
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stated that this was insufficient if industry was to be enabled to continue, 
It was desirable therefore that all agreements should be allowed to 
expire at the end of the year. He stated that the Federation was 
opposed to any general agreement for the whole of industry. At the 
same time he drew attention to the necessity of a careful examination 
of the principle of minimum wages which, although good in itself, had 
nevertheless been included in many agreements without sufficient 
justification. 


As a result of a discussion on the question of the 8-hour day the 
following resolution was adopted : 


The general meeting affirms that the agreement of 17 May 1919 
concerning the introduction of an 8-hour day concluded first with the 
Danish Confederation of Trade Unions and later with the organisations not 
affiliated to the Confederation, may be considered as a_ result of 
developments consequent on the war. The Employers’ Federation was not 
in any degree convinced that the reform was either reasonable or expedient, 
but under pressure agreed not to oppose the experiment of the introduction 
of the 8-hour day. During the time which has elapsed since the agreement 
came into force serious inconvenience has been experienced owing to the 
application of the 8-hour day, especially on account of the fact that the 
very general form of the agreement does not permit of its adaptation to 
the claims of practical life. The Danish workers have even shown 
themselves averse to remedying this inconvenience by voluntary agreement. 
They have, for instance, refused to consider the claims which the employers 
had been obliged to put forward regarding overtime and the payment for 
overtime in order to obviate the inconvenience caused by the strict 
application of the 8-hour day. The result is that conditions in Denmark are 
even more difficult than in those countries where the 8-hour day is enforced 
by law, as such laws in themselves, unlike the agreement of 17 May 1919, 
permit of a series of exceptions and concessions. Taking this into consider- 
ation the general meeting of the Employers’ Federation declares that the 
introduction of the 8-hour day and the consequent reduction in efficiency 
have decreased Denmark’s power of competition and have greatly added 
to the burdens of its industrial life. The general meeting, therefore, requests 
the representatitve Council of the Federation to take such steps as may be 
found necessary, in order that those industries which are obliged to make 
other arrangements regarding working hours may be given a free hand 
in their negotiations with the workers’ organisations, or may even cancel 
the agreement of 17 May 1919, should this prove necessary. 

The general meeting considers this all the more necessary as the 
representative Council of the Confederation of Trade Unions, in a resolution 
passed on 27 September, endeavours to give the public and the authorities 
the impression that the enforcement by law of the 8-hour day is the natural 
result of the voluntary agreement concluded between the Confederation 
and the employers. 


_ In Norway, by a series of awards made by the Arbitration Court now 
no longer in existence, minimum wages, affecting the greater part of 
Norwegian industry, continue in force up to 31 March 1922. The 
employers’ organisations generally were very unfavourably disposed 
towards these awards and it is considered probable that grave disputes 
will arise when the “ agreements ” established by the Arbitration Courts 
expire. Besides the question of wages the fortnizht’s holiday on full pay 
instituted by these awards will also certainly be brought into question. 

In Finland the question of most interest to employers at the present 
moment is the revision of the 8-hour Act. In the autumn of 1920 a petition 
was sent to the Government demanding greater freedom from the strict 
limitation of working hours. This demand was raised again at 4 
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meeting (4) of representatives of Finnish industry and commerce at 
Helsingfors in September last, when the Government was asked to take 
steps in that direction “in order to prevent the general impoverishment 
of the country ”. Mr. Palmgren, president of the Employers’ Federation 
(Arbetsgivarnas i Finland Central férbund..Suomen Tydnantajdin 
Keskusliitto), recently moved a motion in Parliament to the effect that the 
present daily limit of 8 hours for industrial workers (other than those 
engaged in transport work, for which there is no daily maximum) 
should be increased to 9. This motion was rejected in committee on 
the grounds that the government proposal dealing with the same ques- 
tion, and suggesting a maximum of 8} hours, would shortly be 
introduced. 


A Joint Northern General Secretariat has recently been set up 
by the Employers’ Federations of the four northern countries (5). The 
Secretariat will have its seat at Brussels, and its activities date from 
1 January 1922. Its objects are to maintain relations between the 
four northern Employers’ Federations and the International Organisa- 
tion of Industrial Employers (the headquarters of which are also at 
Brussels), and to keep in touch with the International Labour Office, and 
collaborate with the northern delegations to the International Labour 
Conference. 


Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of the Board of Directors of the United 
States Steel Corporation, speaking at the 20th annual meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, held in New York on 
18 November 1921, stated that in his opinion the delay in complete 
restoration of sound and satisfactory economic development and activity 
in the United States was “largely due to high costs—high cost of living, 
high cost of production and transportation, and high cost of owning and 
earning money or its equivalent”. He considered that many so-called 
middlemen were more at fault concerning these matters than any others ; 
they did not seem to have kept pace with the majority of business men 
in reducing prices, and many had not lowered their selling prices in 
proportion to the reductions which had been made to them in their 
purchases. After quoting some figures exemplifying this, Judge Gary 
went on to say that high prices had been more or less influenced by 
labour rates, but that : 


labour, which has been free to act in accordance with its own sense of 
propriety and justice, has been fair and considerate in view of living 
expenses. Where labour is directly under control of leaders not connected 
with nor interested in the results of the work in question, the rates in 
many instances are unreasonable and unjust. This relates particularly to 
trades which in a measure control building operations and affect rentals. 

But the wages paid are only a part of the story. The failure to render 
an hour’s work for an hour’s pay is even worse. The skill or energy or 
effort to accomplish is not one half what it was formerly, so that the rates 
now paid are actually quadrupled instead of being doubled. The rules 
formulated by unions, under which the work is done, place limits upon 
production, as many employers and others know by bitter experience. The 
wonder is that so large a part of the public, which to a great extent suffers 
the consequences, apparently fails to appreciate these important facts 
pertaining to production. 


(*) See International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No. 3, Dec. 1921, p. 47. 
(5) Arbeidsgiveren, 2 Dec. 1921. Published by the Danish Employers’ Feder- 
ation, Copenhagen. 
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He finally asserted that further adjustment and wage reductions 
were necessary so as to place every branch of industry on a just and 
reasonable parity. 


The Citizens’ Committee to enforce the Landis Award, Chicago, 
Illinois, was formed at a meeting held on 3 October, attended by repre- 
sentatives of the principal commercial, industrial, financial, and civic 
associations of Chicago. The Committee, which has now been put on a 
definite footing as a permanent organisation, includes some 150 of the 
business leaders of the city. Judge K. M. Landis, who had been 
chosen by the building trades contractors and unions of Chicago to 
arbitrate in a dispute on labour cost in operations which had been in 
progress since 1 May, made his award on the question on 7 Sep- 
tember. This award provided for reductions in wages averaging about 
123 per cent., and ruled against a number of practices hindering 
construction work. The objects of the new organisation, as stated by 
the chairman of the Committee, are : 


to eliminate the vicious and wasteful practices due to restrictive clauses 
and agreements between contractor and trade union ; conspiracies between 
contractors and material men ; monopolistic control in certain trades ; and 
other causes. Building costs have been advanced 20 per cent, through 
graft, extortion, combinations, conspiracies, and restrictions. The 
Committee is making no fight on trade unions as such. Those unions which 
have accepted the Landis award, and are working under it, will have the 
support of the Committee in their action; those crafts which withdraw 
from the award, or refuse to accept its conditions, automatically place 
themselves beyond the support of the public; those contractors who have 
entered into agreements with the unions outside of the award deserve 
neither the consideration nor the support of the public. 


According to the American Lumberman of 19 November 1921, the 
“open shop ”, so far as the carpenters and the other crafts that have 
refused to accept or have violated the Landis award are concerned, is 
an established fact. It is further stated that the 85 per cent. of the 
contractors who have observed the award will be fully protected in 
every way ; the remaining 15 per cent. are to be brought into line, or 
put out of business. 


The Merchants’ Association of New York has sent a resolution 
to the Chairman of the Lockwood Committee (a State Legislative Com- 
mittee enquiring into the building situation in New York), requesting 
the Committee to take action in the matter of reducing costs in the 
building industry in that city, so as to bring them to the level of costs 
in other cities. “Wages”, it states, “constitute the largest single item 
in the cost of building, amounting to from 35 to 50 per cent. of the total. 
Variations in this item, therefore, vitally affect the prosperity of the 
industry ". The Committee is asked to try to further negotiations 
between the Building Trades Council and the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association, to show them that it is to their common interest to reduce 
wages, and also to abolish certain existing rules and practices designed 
fo restrict the output of individual workmen. 
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Wholesale Prices in Various Countries 


same heading in previous numbers of the International Labour 

Review. The table of index numbers “as published” will in 
future only appear twice a year, in January and June. The index 
number for China has therefore been transferred to the remaining table, 
in spite of its base being 1919. The new Belgian index number has also 
been added. It differs from the former one, and an improved method of 
calculation has been adopted for it. The prices are obtained from the 
most important traders and manufacturers in the country, and from the 
larger trade groups of employers ; they are. prices actually current for 
a period of a fortnight and consist of 209 quotations for various qualities 
of 131 products of all kinds. The geometric mean and the “chain 
system” are used ; the prices are weighted with the number of entries 
(including different quélities of the same substance) in each group. 
The base is April 1914 = 100. 

For purposes of comparison the index numbers have whenever 
possible been shifted to a common base, namely 1913=100. The figures 
are not, however, absolutely comparable, as the methods according 
to which they are calculated and the scope and accuracy of the data 
on which they are based vary very greatly from one country to another. 
Besides the lack of comparability arising from the number and nature 
of the articles taken into account, the importance of the markets from 
which prices are collected, and the kind of average (simple average, 
weighted average, or geometrical average), a special difficulty arises 
from the fact that the process of reducing the figures to a common base 
tenders them not truly comparable. If the index numbers are weighted 
averages of actual prices they can readily be transferred to any desired 
base. If, however, the index numbers are calculated by averaging the 
relative prices of individual commodities, the index numbers transferred 
fo a new base (in this case 1913) are only approximations. If, in fact, 
the general index numbers are merely divided by that for the year 
chosen as the new base, the results are not the same as those obtained 
by calculating for each commodity the relative price for the new base, 
and afterwards taking the weighted average in order to get the new 
index number. Thus in the case of certain countries, such as Canada. 
France, and Italy, which employ this method, the index numbers of 
fable I are only approximate. 


T ABLE I given below corresponds to table II published under the 


() For the sake of convenience and of comparison between the two editions 
of the Review, the French alphabetical order of countries has been adopted 
in this and the following sections. 
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hed for 


In order to make the movement of the wholesale price index 
numbers stand out more clearly, the monthly fluctuations expressed in 
“points” are given in the following table. The most recent available 
index number is also given, for purposes of comparison ; it corresponds 
to the last month for which an increase or decrease is recorded. 

Some countries included in table I have necessarily been omitted 
from table II, either because the available data are incomplete or not 
up to date, as for Belgium, Australia, India, and New Zealand, or 
because their index numbers do not agree with the general plan of the 
table, as for China, the index number for which has 1919 for base. 
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TABLE Il. FLUCTUATIONS OF INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, 
FROM APRIL TO NOVEMBER 1921 


(Base : 1913 = 100) 


mth: nm 
year; 


cous 


following me 


Increase or decrease on the preceding month 
expressed in ‘* points’ 


June | July 


T 


South Africa (*) 
Canada 
Denmark (?) 
Norway 
Netherlands 
United Kingdom: 
Oflicial 
Economist 
Statist 
Sweden 
Switzerland (?),(3) 


I++ 1 


Sth of the month; (d) the ist of the 


United States : 
Bur. of Labor 
Statistics 
Fed.Res. Board 
Dun (?) 
Bradstreet 


month; the the 


Egypt 
France 
Italy 
Japan 


Germany : 
Official 
Frankfurter 

Zeitung {?),(*)| +18) +76) +260 +195) +694 3283 | 

Poland —1725|+-1569| +-5578| +12%53] +1111 0}4+-22232/+ 20388 114976 


(‘) The index number is quarterly; the quarterly fluctuations have been divided 
by 3 in order to get monthly fluctuations, which are therefore only approximate. 
(*) The fluctuations are calculated for the index number of the ist of the month 


following the month in es 


(3) The index number for which the fluctuations are calculated has 1914 = 100 as base. 


The countries in the table have béen arranged in four classes accord- 
ing to the way in which their index numbers have been moving in 
the last six months. These classes are as follows : 

(1) Countries where the index number has a general tendency to 


~ 
| 
| 
| 
| Latest 
q 
— e 
| index 
no. 
(Base 
aa Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | 1913 
= 100) 
—2) —8 » 169 
—18] +2] 188 
+1} +4) 166 
—4| —6 —13) 161 
| —13} —7] —1] 17% 
+4) —2 178 
: —7—-1l—-3} +2 +2 0 » » 143 7 
—6 —1) —5) +3) 6+ 1 » 135 
—6 —2 +2] +3} of +1) +2] »| 128 
~|3 —2 —2} +2! +20) »| »| 176 
—13} —18} — 4] +5) +1] +13) + 4] 334 
+17] —ss} +11] +22] +38] +19) »| 599 
—1) +1) +1) +5) +2) +8 +12) »| 219 
OOOO 
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fall, in spite of temporary fluctuations in recent months; the present 
level is definitely lower than that of last spring. This class includes 
the United Kingdom, the Scandinavian countries (Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark), the Netherlands, and Switzerland, in Europe, and 
South Africa and Canada outside Europe. In all of these the rise dur- 
ing the summer was due mainly to food, the price of which rose 
perceptibly during that period, whilst industrial products were still 
falling. The new fall is almost quite general. (?) 

(2) Countries where the index number, with some fluctuations, has 
remained at about the same level as in the spring of 1921. At present 
this class consists of the United States, where the various index 
numbers published all show this type of movement. 

(3) Countries where the index number has a tendency in recent 
months to rise, after a perceptible drop in 1920 and the first half of 
1921. This class includes France and Italy, in Europe, and Egypt and 
Japan outside Europe. The increase is, however, comparatively slight, 
the largest monthly percentages being in all cases less than 10 per 
cent. 

(4) Countries where the rise in the index number is particularly 
strongly marked, the monthly percentage increases ranging from 20 
to 30 per cent. during recent months. This class includes Germany 
and Poland. There in undoubtedly a very close connection between 
this rise in prices and the very unfavourable monetary situation of 
these two countries. It may further be noted that while the two 
German index numbers fell to some extent in 1920 and 1921 the 
Polish index number has risen almost without interruption ; and also 
that the increase in Germany in recent months, while considerably 
more than in any of the countries mentioned above, is still far below 
that in Poland, where the index number has passed all known records. 

This classification is of course purely provisional and is liable to 
modification on the addition of figures of later date or for other 
countries. 
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Cost of Living and Retail Prices 


series of articles entitled “Fluctuations in Retail Prices and in 

the Cost of Living”, which gave from month to month the most 
important data on the fluctuations of the cost of living and retail prices. 
These data were given for each country separately, and only a limited 
space at the beginning of the article was devoted to a general survey 
and tables showing the international movement. The plan of the 
article has now been slightly modified so as to show the international 
aspect rather more clearly. International tables of index numbers 
have been compiled, not only of the cost of living (table I), but also 
of the various groups which go to make up the general index numbers— 
food, clothing, heating, lighting and rent (tables II, III, IV, V). No 
international table is given for the “miscellaneous” group, which is 
frequently included in the cost of living index numbers ; the items 
included in the group are too vafied to permit of comparison between 
different countries. In some cases, for instance, the group includes 
only one or two items of laundry prices, while in others there are a 
whole series of articles such as household goods and furniture, 


P'seres numbers of the International Labour Review contained a 
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TABLE I. COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base reduced to July 1914 = 100 as far as possible) 


ia } Austria | Belgiam | Sie 
re" (64  tovas) (100 
(9 towns) |(47 towms)} (Berlin) (a) 


(3) (4) (6) (7) 


100 


9B 


TABLE II. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base reduced to July 1914 = 100 as far as possible) 


South Germany Aus- | | Belgium Cnited 
(64 t) 
(47 towns)} (Berlin) (Views) | (a) 


(4) 


(@) For these countries only, the index numbers in tables I and II are entirely distinct. 
The sign * — “no figures publisted”. 
The sign — signifies “ figures not available ”. 


Finland | France | 
Date (Paris) 
(20 towns)} (a) 
(1) (2) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 
July 
4944 100 400 100 400 400 400 | 400 | 400] 400 100 
1915 103 * * 408 * 97 | 446 | 4105 
41916 106 416 * 402 |} 136 | 448 
41917 144 * * 443 * 430 | 455] 442) * ° 
41918 418 * 4418 ad 4146 482 474 ° 
1919 126 * 429 455 | 244] 477 238 
1920 159 842 | 4125 153 453 190 | 262 | 217) 944 34 
1920 
Aug. 458 795 | 4069 * 463 488 * * 994 of 
Sept. 158 777 ‘| 4038 164 474 186 bd * | 4030 363 
Oct. 161 843 | 1404 * 477 4187 * * | 4063 e 
Nov. 161 872 | 1097 ° 46 485 * * | 4085 . 
Déc. 455 916 | 1146 460 468 481 * 200 | 4403 370 
1991 
Jan. 153 94% | 4122 4065 * 
Feb. 449 901 1090 1013 ° 
Mar. 447 904 4035 4 4027 338 
Apr. 894 976 1008 
May 44 880 990 4012 ° 
June 136 896 | 1080 4 £054 307 
July 133 963 | 4425 4139 
Aug. 430) | | 4477 4475 
Sept. 130 | 4062 | 1212 1205 295 
Oct. — | 4446 1340 
Nov. — | 1397 | 1767 
France 
Date Finland (a) | 
( (20 t.) | (Paris) |(320 t) 
(1) (2) (3) (5) (6) (7) (8) (10) (14) (12) (13) 
July 
4944 4100 | 4100 400 400 400 | 100} 400} 400 | 400 | 400 | 400} 400 
4945 107 ° 418 105 | 128 98 420 | 4123 
19416 444 430 44% | 446 | 409 429 | 442 
4917 124 ° 422 ° 457 | 466 | 443 483 | 418% 
1918 125 432 475 | 487 | 464 206 | 244 
4919 436 446 186 | 242 | 4186 261 289 
4920 197 | 4456 | 1377 479 * 459 | 227] 253 | 215] 982 |] 373 | 388 ‘ 
1920 
Aug. 196 | 4049 | 41337 . ° 495 | 924 4 203 | 4089 | 373 ° 
Sept. 495 | 4032 | 4255 196 ? 501 | 245 ° 199 | 4134 | 407 | 388 
Oct. 197 | 41129 4408 523 213 4194 | 4472 420 
Nov. 496 | 4184 | 1388 543 206 189 | 14206 | 426 
Dec. 488 | 4272 | 4490 158 7 S41 | 200 ? 475 | 4233 | 424 | 450 
7921 
Jan. 472 | 1265 | 1439 469 | 4474 | 440 od 
Feb. 165 | 4494 | 4357 455 | 4407 | 382 ° 
Mar. 160 | 4488 | 4346 | 454 | 4437 | 358 | 429 
Apr. 456 | 4474 | 41285 449 | 4407 | 320 
May 452 | 44152 4244 442 | 4447 317 bd 
June 444 4475, 41449 444 | 4447 | 342 | 363 
July 439 | 4274 | 4544 445 | 4278 | 306 bd 
Aug. 434 | 4399 | 4592 452 | 4324 | 3417 bd 
Sept. 433 | 4448 | 4653 450 | 1359 | 329 | 350 : 
Oct. — | 4532 | 1796 450} — 331 
— | 1914 | 2227 49) — 326 


TABLE I (cont.). COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base reduced to July 1914 = 100 as far as possible) 


New | Nether- United 


Waly Ivaland ki 
Date 


TABLE II (cont.). FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base reduced to July 1914 = 100 as far as possible) 


lul New | Nether- Switzer- 

Norway | Zealand | lands Jani | 
(25 towns) | (Amsterdam (23 ‘| Slovakia 
(30 tows)} (a) towns) 


(17) 


£88 


| 


200 
195 


(a) For these countries only, the index numbers in tables I and II are entirely distinct. 
The sign * signifies ** no figures published ". 
The sign — signifies “* figures not available ”. 


te India 
(Bambay ) (Rome) (Musa) 1/39 towns)} (a) (a) | (Warsaw) | towns) | (40 | towns) 
(13) a4) (5) (16) (17) (18) (19) 20) 21) (22) 
July a 
0 4100 100°} 400 | 400 400 400 400 | 400 100 | 4100 4944 
* 99 * 447 407 4125 ad 449 41915 q 
* 416 * 146 444 ° * 4148 439 | 440 419416 ; 
* 446 * 490 419 4142 * 480 166 | 480 4917 P 
* 497 286 253 4127 483 bd 203 219 | 229 4918 q 
8 205 280 275 132 495 208 257 | 264 4919 
489 3413 4M 302 4149 247 s 255 270 | 253 41920 
120 
494 345 449 ad 264 bd 253 Aug. 
3 192 325 470 331 156 223 * 264 281 | 262 Sept. 
193 348 4389 * bd 276 258 Oct. 
186 369 | 544 ° bd © | 269 | 20 Nov. 
) 184 378 | 535 | 335 161 s 414173 | 265 271 | 243 Dec. 4 
1921 
169 374 574 * 414084 | 254 e 237 Jan. ; 
162 379 | 566 * 17024 | 244 * 234 Feb. y 
160 334 568 301 4 417974 | 233 249 | S34 Mar. q 
160 578 47244 | 228 212 Apr. 
467 396 578 4 17909 | 219 od 210 May 
473 390 506 | 302 4 20270 | 249 236 | 244 June 
477 387 494 - 25709 | 222 4 209 July 
480 394 501 ° 30407 | 220 * 206 Aug. 
485 400 520 296 4 398617 | 210 234 200 Sept. i 
i83 M5 525 203 —| 498 Oct. 
is2 | 423] Sa} — — | 499 Nov. 
| 
ludia 
Date 
) (Bombay) (Rem:) ) 
(14) (15) (16) = (18) (19) (29) (21) (22) (23) (24) (25) } 
July 
400 | 400 | 400] 400 400 100 400 100 4100 | 400 400 491% 
95 123 4412 444 132 449 41915 
* 441 14 453 449 447 * 464 452) 444 * 1916 
* 437 | 240] 203 427 146 * 204 480 | 479 * 49417 
203 324 274 439 475 bd 240 258 | 222 4948 
206 | 304 | 290 444 196 209 318 | 250 4919 
318 | 445 319 467 240 s 262 287 | 239 4920 
1920 
190 | 322 | 454 239 * Aug. 
193 | 324 |) 468 248 + Sept. 
193 | 340 | 480 246 | Oct. 
485 364 B45 235 Nov. 
i78 375 535 230 7 Dec. 
1921 
463 | 367] 571 478 4193 | 25440 263 224 | 1643 | Jan. 
156 376 564 475 494 | 34827 249 224 4494 Feb. 
154 386 582 4169 4193 | 32883 238 248 4423 Mar. 
454 432 598 469 487 34744 232 244 4450 Apr. : 
462 424 598 168 484 | 32640 218 208 1456 May 
469 409 523 166 480 | 35393 220 213 4445 June 
474 402 506 164 480 45655 226 207 41346 July 
477 4A7 5418 163 4179 | 53100 2235 204 41362 Aug. 
483 4380 545 464 4179 | 60728 240 228 | 498 | 4474 Sons. 
480 464 564 456 168 196 Oct. 
179 | 459 | 570 452 454 210 


TABLE II. CLOTHING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base reduced to July 1914 = 100 as jar as possible) 


Germany 
(Berlin) 


Austria 
(Vienna) 


Denmark 
(100 towns) 


United-States 
(32 towns) 


Finland 
(20 towns) 


(1) 
19i4 
15 


July 


ec. » 
March 1921 
June » 
Sept. » 
Dec. 


(2) 
100 


(3) 


(4) 
1c0 
110 
160 
199 
260 
310 
355 


* 
292 
* 
248 
* 


HEATING AND LIGHTING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base reduced to July 1914 = 100 as far as possible) 


Date 


South Afric 
(9 towns” 


Germany 
(Berlin) 


Austria 
(Vienna) 


Canada 
(60towns) 


Finland 
(20 t) 


July 1914 
1915 
1416 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


- 1920 
» 
- 1921 


(3) 
100 


Date 


Germany 
(Berlin) 


Austria 
(Vienna) 


Canada 
(60 t.) 


(1) 
July 1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


1918 
1919 


(3) 
100 

° 


164 
164 
164 
164 
164 
182 


(5) 


The sign * signifies « no figures 


ublished ». 


The sign — signifies « figures not available ». 


| France. (B 
100 100 1 
» 1919 e e 215 bd 296 
» 1920 1316 e 288 1049 485 
Sept. 1920] 1197 ° * 1100 518 
1197 bd 259 1126 Md 
1077 15400 va 1081 398 
1077 18500 223 1032 853 
1197 | 38400 192 1090 318 = 
United | 
Denmark France (Bo 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
100 ® 97 130 101 ° * 
111 * 99 175 108 * 
115 * * 126 220 124 * * 
128 * * 148 275 148 * * 
131 156 292 146 164 
155 1158 bd 193 563 172 1232 296 
Sep _— 1158 * 207 * * 1374 349 
Dec — 1211 * 220 578 195 1443 349 
Mar 176 1211 5000 208 * * 1266 319 
June » _ 1316 5300 196 40 182 1283 308 
Sept.» — | 1368 | 10700} 190 * 181 | 1264 | 307 = 
TABLE V. RENT INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base reduced to July 1914 = 100 as far as possible) ion 
South United P 
Australia Denmark ( 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
97 94 * 85 100 102 
96 94 * 84 102 102 
97 * 95 * 90 105 100 
» || 105 * 99 * 100 108 109 
» 110 105 ’ 109 113 114 
» 1920 116 115 . 132 130 135 
Sept. 19220] — 117 134 * 
Dec. » — 120 * 137 130 151 
Mar. 1921 116 120 200 128 * * 
June » 121 880 141 141 159 
Sept. » a — | 600 | 143 * 160 = 


TABLE 111 (cont.). CLOTHING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base reduced to July 1914 = 100 as far as possible) 


India Norway | United Kingdom) Sweden 
(Bombay) (Milan) (30 towns) | (97 towns) | (40 towns) 


(10) (12) 
100 100 
125 
15 
* 
284 
221 
651 
Th6 
782 
696 
432 
534 


TABLE IV (cont.). HEATING AND LIGHTING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base reduced to July 1914 = 100 as far as possible) 


New i Swilzerland 
Zealand i Sweden Date 
(Milan) */ 1(4 towns)} (30 t. tuwns) 


(12) ; (17) (18) 
July 1914 
» 1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


1920 
» 
1921 


230 
240 
240 | 
240 
260 
238 


TABLE V (cont.). RENT INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base reduced to July 1914 = 100 as far as possible) 


Ital 
France I Sweden Date 
(Paris) (Bombay) (Rome) (Milan) . . j (40 t.) 


(10) (11) (18) 

100 100 July 1914 
* » 1915 

» 1916 

» 1917 

» 

» 


1918 
1919 
» 1920 


Sept. 
Bes. 
Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dee. 


The sign * signifies no figures published ». 
The sign — signifies « figures not available ». 


Date j 
e 
(9) (13) (14) 
"a 100 100 July 1914 
_ 160 » 1916 
210 » 1917 
261 285 » 1918 
310 » 1919 
466 390 » 1920 ’ 
390 Sept. 1920 
621 355 Dec. » j 
576 295 Mar. 1921 
270 June » 
250 Sept. » 
— India } 
ce (Bombay) | (Rome 
is) 
10) a) 
100 100 
) 
4 
e 
160 
e 
151 178 
j 
151 687 601 182 400 398 Sept. 
} 184 225 886 538 192 380 365 Dec. 
} 176 279 1054 388 19t 316 357 Mar. 
) 177 245 899 366 199 264 220 June » i 
: 176 899 337 200 231 221 Sept.» 
| 
100 165 100 108 147 116 118 130 
100 165 a 108 155 117 139 155 1920 
100 165 143 139 155 117 142 155 » 
| 100 165 143 139 161 121 Ai 155 1921 f 
110 165 157 139 161 121 145 155 » 
121 165 = 139 166 129 152 163 » 
8 
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newspapers, tobacco, tram fares, taxes, subscriptions, and many 
others. 

As before, the index numbers have as far as possible been reduced 
to a common base with July 1914 = 100. The maxima reached in each 
country are printed in heavy type. Notes to the five tables, giving 
additional details which could not be included in the column headings, 
are given further on. 

The extra space given to the international tables has involved a 
corresponding reduction in the notes on different countries which 
appeared in previous articles. These notes will still contain, however, 
either further information on the cost of living which could not be 
given in the tables, or a more detailed investigation for some particular 
country. The list of sources is still given at the end of the article. 

The very fact that the new form of presentation suggests that the 
index numbers are completely comparable internationally makes it. all 
the more necessary to insist on caution in using them for such 
comparisons. Not only are there differences in the number and kind 
of articles included and the number of markets from which prices are 
taken, but there are also many differences of method, especially in the 
systems of weighting used. 


INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT OF RETAIL PRICES 


The comparison of the general cost of living index numbers cannot 
be carried very far. In general since the end of 1920 most of the 
index numbers have been falling very definitely after the rise which 
had been going on since 1914. There are only a few exceptions. In 
Germany, Austria, Finland and Poland the index numbers are stil] 
rising, due undoubtedly to the unsatisfactory state of the currency in 
those countries. After an occasional temporary drop the percentage 
increases in these four countries continue. Italy might be grouped with 
them to some extent, although the general increase in prices there is 
much less strongly marked. 

There are considerable difference in the movements of prices for 
the different groups of commodities. For the four central and eastern 
European countries the rise is very nearly general. In other countries 
the rise is particulary marked for clothing, less so for fuel and lighting. 
For foodstuffs, the fall was very distinct at the beginning of 1921, but 
was checked to some extent during the summer months, when there 
was even a slight rise which has not yet disappeared in some countries. 
Rents are still rising slowly. 

The food index numbers follow about the same course as do the 
general cost of living indexes. There is, however, a_ certain 
peculiarity in the movement during the last half year which has 
already received some attention in previous articles. The general fall 
recorded everywhere (except in the four central and eastern European 
countries) since the second half of 1920 was suspended during the 
summer. In most countries the check was only temporary, and the 
fall seems to have begun again after a few months. This was so ih 
10 countries out of the 15 under discussion : South Africa, Canada, the 
United States, France, India (Bombay), Norway, New Zealand, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and Switzerland. In Belgium and 
Italy prices are still rising, so mnch so in Italy in fact that the Rome 
index number almost places it in the same group as Germany, Austria, 
Finland, and Poland, the last of the available figures for which 
represent the highest point yet reached. 
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These results stand out very clearly in table VI, which gives 
the movement of the index numbers in “points”. The countries are 
arranged in three groups : 

(1) Countries where the index number has fallen without interruption 
or has only shown a temporary increase during the summer ; 

(2) Countries where the index number fell definitely at the end of 
1920 and the beginning of 1921 and has been rising during recent 
months, but has not yet reached its previous maximum ; 

(3) Countries where the index number is definitely rising on the 
whole, in spite of a temporary fall at the beginning of 1921, the most 
recent figure being the highest yet reached. 

This classification is, of course, only provisional, and will probably 
be slightly modified when figures for recent months are available for 
all the countries in question. ° 


TABLE VI. CHANGES IN FOOD INDEX NUMBERS IN DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES FROM APRIL TO NOVEMBER 1921 


Latest 
Increase or decrease on the preceding a ailable 
month expressed in « points » index no. 
(Base: 
July 
June| July | Aug. > > r. | 1914 


> 
3 


Group I 


South Africa 
Canada 
United States 
France (Paris) 
India (Bombay) 
Norway 
New Zealand 
Netherlands 
(Amsterdam) 
United Kingdom! 
Switzerland 4 


+1, 


Group IT 


Belgium 
Italy (Milan) 


Group II 


Germany 
(official ) 
Finland — 40) +29 +76 
Italy (Rome) +16) 7 +15) +13] +23 
Poland —l172 29}+-2753] 


(‘) The changes in the index numbers are calculated, not for the month named, 
but for the first of the following month, 


With regard to the other groups of commodities, the tables only 
contain figures for each quarter. Nevertheless, some interesting 
deductions can be made. 

The index numbers for the clothing group in all countries for which 
Jata are available have reached maxima which are definitely higher 
than those of the index numbers of any other group. The fall which 
has been going on has been fairly steady and has been only slightly 
interrupted during recent months. Germany, Austria, Finland, and 
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Italy are not included in this generalisation. For these countries 
the clothing index number has been rising during recent months, 
though it has not yet reached the maximum of 1920. Data for this last 
comparison are not available in the case of Austria. Generally 
speaking, the fall began rather sooner than it did for food, but without 
xception has been much more rapid; in fact, for all countries the 
clothing index number is at present at a level which is much closer 
to that of food than it was when at its maximum. 

The index numbers for the heating and lighting group are quite 
different. The maxima are sometimes higher and sometimes lower 
than those for food. The fall is practically general, and began after 
the first quarter of 1921 (in some countries at the end of 1920), so that 
it is a little behind that of food. It should further be noted that the 
index numbers for Bombay and New Zealand, as well as those of 
Germany, Austria, Finland, and Italy are still rising, or have at least 
shown no change during the last two quarters. 

The movement of the rent index numbers is quite definite. There 
is a general rise, slow but increasing, dating from 1918 and 1919. The 
maxima without exception are considerably below those of the other 
groups, the increase being often considerably less than half that for 
the other articles. The explanation is to be found not only in the 
fact that rents always lag behind the general movement of prices, but 
also in the numerous attempts of legislators everywhere to protect 
tenants against a rapid rise in rents. 


NOTES ON TABLES I TO V 


The following notes contain only a very brief explanation of the methods 
used in the different countries for calculating cost of living index numbers. 
Fuller details will be given in a subsequent article. 

All index numbers are averages of a number of prices. In order that 
the price of each article may contribute to the final result an amount propor- 
tionate to the relative importance of the article in question, an arithmetical 
process called “weighting” is adopted; i.e. the prices are multiplied by 
“ weights”, and the sum of the products is divided by the sum of the weights. 

The following methods are used for determining the weight to be assigned 
to each article. 

fa) “Standard budget » method: the weights are based on the results ol 
an enquiry made on a certain number of families. 

/b) “Theoretical budget” method: the weights are estimates based on 
partial information, or on different theoretical considerations ; for food, the 
nutritive value in calories is sometimes taken, 

(c) “Aggregate expenditure” method : the weights are based on the total 
consumption of the town or country in question, as determined by statistics 
of production, imports and exports. 

In general, the weights are fixed once for all. The index numbers then 
show the variations in the expenditure necessary to maintain a definite 
standard of living. In some cases, however, the weights are modified from time 
to time, in order to take into account changes in consumption. This is espe 
cially the case when the theoretical budget is used. 

The number of articles included in the different groups varies from country 
to country. In the following notes, the number of articles included in given 
in brackets. 


South Africa 


Office of Census and Statistics. Groups included in the budget: food (17) 
heating and lighting, and rent. Until December 1919 the system of weighting 
was that of the standard budget based on an enquiry made in 1910. Since 1920 
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the aggregate expenditure method has been adopted, based on the period 1917 
to 1919. In spite of this change of method, the Office of Census and Statistics 
considers that the two sets of data are comparable. 

From 1914 to 1919 the index numbers refer to yearly averages ; from 
July 1920 to monthly averages. The rent index number from 1914 to 1917 refers 
to the vearly average ; from 1918 to 1920, to August ; and in 1921, to February. 
Original base : 1910=1000. 


Germany 


(a) Official index number (tables I and II) : Statistisches Reichsamt. Groups 
included in the budget : food (13), heating and lighting (2), and rent. System of 
weighting: theoretical budget. Until January 1921, 39 towns only; from 
February 1921, 47 towns. The monthly food index numbers refer to the 15th 
of the month. Original base : average of October 1913, January, April, and 
June 1914=100. 

(b) Berlin, Kuczynski’s index number (tables I to V). Groups included in 
the budget: food (about 15), clothing (2), heating and lighting (2), rent, and 

‘miscellaneous. The index numbers have been calculated for this article from 
the original data giving the minimum cost of subsistence for a working class 
family of four persons in Berlin. 

System of weighting : for food, a theoretical budget is fixed each month, 
based on market prices and available supplies, so as to ensure a sufficient 
number of calories at a minimum price; both the number of items and the 
weights are variable. For the other groups a fixed theoretical budget is taken. 
Clothing includes 2 items only. The expenditure on the “miscellaneous” 
group is taken as 30 per cent. (25 per cent. before July 1920) of the sum fixed 
each month for food. Original base: August 1913 to July 1914=100. 


Australia 


Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. Only 2 distinct groups 
are included : rent, and food (46). The latter group, however, includes not only 
Mi items of food, but also 2 of lighting and 3 of laundry. The system of 
weighting is that of total pre-war consumption, estimated with great accuracy. 
The index numbers have been calculated for this article from the data giving 
the purchasing power of money in the various groups of commodities. The 
figures refer to the quarterly average for the cost of living and to the monthly 
average for food. Original base: 1911=1000. 


Austria (Vienna) 


Statistische Zentralkommission. Groups included in the budget: food 
fabout 26 items), clothing (11), heating and lighting (3), rent, miscellaneous (7). 
The index numbers show the fluctuations in the minimum cost of subsistence 
for a family of 4 persons in Vienna. . The method of weighting used for the 
food group is based on a theoretical budget fixed each month according to 
market prices and supplies, so as to ensure a sufficient number of calories at 
& minimum price. For the other groups an invariable theoretical budget is 


used. Original base: July 1914=100. , 


__ Ministére de U'Industrie, du Travail et du Ravitaillement. Two quite distinct 
index numbers. Table I: index number including 56 items: food (34), clothing 
12), heating and lighting (5), household articles (5). No separate index number 
's published for the various groups. The general index number is not weighted 
and does not include rert. Table II: index number including 22 items of 
food, weighted according to a standard budget based on the enquiry of the 
Solvay Institute of Sociology on 602 households with an income of less than 
5 francs a day in 1910. Unlike most other countries, this weighted food index 
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is therefore not included in the index number (unweighted) of table I, though 
the latter contains 34 items of food. For both index numbers the monthly 
figures refer to the 15th of the month. Original base: April 1914=1060. 


Department of Labour. Groups included in the budget : food (29), heating 
and lighting (5), rent, and 1 household article (starch). System of weighting: 
theoretical pre-war budget. The index numbers have been calculated for these 
tables from the published data giving the cost of living in dollars. The monthly 
index numbers in the tables refer to the 15th of the month until the end of 1920, 
and from January 1921 to the 1st of the month following the month in question. 


Original base : July 1914=100. 


Denmark 


Statistiske Departement. Groups included in the budget: food, clothing 
(including laundry), heating, lighting, rent, taxes and subscriptions, and miscel 
laneous. The system of weighting is that of the standard budget, fixed for a 
normal family of 5 persons spending 2,000 kr. a year in 1914 according to the . 
enquiry made in 1909. 

The half-yearly index numbers are based on two quarterly statements for 
food, heating and lighting, and clothing, and a half-yearly statement for the 
other groups. From 1914 to 1920, the figures refer to Copenhagen only ; from 
1920, to the provincial towns and about 100 thickly populated rural communes. 
Original base: July 1914=100. 


United States 


Bureau of Labour Statistics. The cost of living index number is unusually 
complete and satisfactory. It includes the following groups: food (22 items 
until December 1920, 43 from January 1921), clothing (24 items for winter only, 
38 for summer only, 43 for the year as a whole, i.e. 77 or 91 according to 
season), heating and lighting (6), rent (various categories), furniture and house- 
hold articles (25), and miscellaneous (19 items, including taxes and subscriptions, 
medical and travelling expenses, amusements, etc.). The system of weighting 
is that of the standard budget, based on an enquiry made in 1917-1918 on more 
than 12,000 working class families in all parts of the United States. 

The system of determining prices has reached a high degree of perfection. 
For the food group, prices are reported from 51 towns on the 15th of each 
month. The index numbers for the other groups cover 18 towns down to 1917 
and 32 afterwards. ; 

No figures having been published for July 1914, the original base (1913=100) 
has been retained in the tables for the general index number of Table I, and 
for the group index numbers, except that for food. Until 1918 the index 
numbers refer to December ; in 1919 and 1920 to June; in 1921 to May and 
December. The food index number has, however, been reduced to the base 
of July 1914, as in most other countries, and the figures given in the table 
correspond for the months in question. Original base: 1913=100. 


Socialministeriet och Socialstyrelsen. Groups included in the budget : food 
(14), clothing (2), heating and lighting (1 item, wood, rent, tobacco, and a daily 
paper. System of weighting: standard budget (based on the enquiry made 
by Miss Vera Hjelt in 1908-1909) for a normal family with a yearly income 
of 1600-2000 Finnish crowns in 1914. Original base : July 1914=100. 


France 


(1) The cost of living index number calculated by the Commission régionale 
d’Etudes relatives au cout de la vie 4 Paris includes the following groups : food 
(calculated by the Statistique générale de France), clothing, heating and light 
ing, rent, and miscellaneous. Original base : first half of 1914=100. 
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(2) For food (table II) the Statistique générale de France calculates one 
index number for Paris (included in the caiculations for the cost of living in 
Paris) and another index number for towns other than Paris with more 
than 10,000 inhabitants. This latter index is quarterly, and the figures for 
1914 to 19206 given in the table refer to the third quarter of the year. The base 
has been shifted to the third quarter of 1914=100. The two index numbers 
include 11 items of food together with two of heating and lighting, viz. oil and 


methylated spirit. 
The weighting of the cost of living index number, like that for food, is based 


on a theoretical budget. 


India (Bombay) 

Labour Office of Bombay. Groups included in the budget: food (17), 
clothing (3), heating and lighting (3), and rent. System of weighting: average 
total consumption of the whole of India during the 5 years before the war. 


Original base: July 1914=100. 


Italy (Rome and Milan) 


Municipal Statistical Offices. Groups included in the budget : food, clothing, 
heating and lighting, rent, and miscellaneous. The system of weighting 
adopted for both index numbers, with some slight differences between them, 
is that of the pre-war budget. Original base : First half of 1914=100. 

Since the Milan Statistical Congress of 1920, most Italian towns, including 
Rome and Milan, have compiled new index numbers baSed on theoretical 


budgets with July 1920=100 as base. 


Norway 
Statistiske Centralbyra. Groups included in the budget: food (55), clothing, 


heating and lighting, rent, taxes, and miscellaneous. The weighting is that 
of a standard budget (based on the enquiry made in 1912-1913 by the Statistical 
Office of Christiania) for a working class family of 4 persons with an income 
of about 1500 kr. in 1914. Monthly index numbers are calculated for food 


and heating only; they are quarterly for the other groups. In all the tables 
the figures from 1914 to 1919 refer to June. Original base : July 1914=100. 


Census and Statistics Office. Groups included in the budget : food (59 items, 
including 3 of laundry, and tobacco), heating and lighting (7), and rent. The 
weighting is based on the total consumption of the 4 principal towns for the 
period 1909 to 1913. The index numbers for food and rent cover 25 towns; 
those for heating and lighting only cover the 4 principal towns. The index 
numbers are published quarterly and refer to the average of the quarter. 
Original base : 1909 to 1913=1000. 

The food index number in table Ii differs from that included in the general 
index number of table I with regard to the period covered. It is published 
monthly instead of quarterly and relates to the period of six months ending 
with the month in question. The system of weighting is the same in both 


cases. Original base: 1909 to 1913=1000. 


Netherlands 


Amsterdam Statistical Ojftce. The cost of living and food index numbers 
for Amsterdam are entirely distinct. 

(a) The cost of living index number in table I covers food, clothing, heating 
and lighting, rent, taxes and subscriptions, laundry, upkeep of furniture, 
travelling expenses, amusements, etc. It is very complete, and in addition 
it takes changes in consumption into account. With this latter purpose it 
is based on a series of special enquiries made at each date in question on 
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about 30 working .class families. The results obtained are afterwards com. 
bined with the data of the standard budget calculated in 1911. This process 
was interrupted in September 1920. The figures given here refer to the origina) 
base 1910-1911, no data having been published for 1914. 

(b) The food index number of table II is weighted according to a pre-war 
standard budget. The base was originally 1913, but the necessary calculations 
have been made in order to change it to 1914. The figures from 1914 to 1919 
refer to the average for the year. 


Poland (Warsaw) 


Central Statistical Office of the Polish Republic. Groups included in the 
budget : food (16), clothing (7), heating and lighting (2-3), rent, miscellaneous (7, in- 
cluding cleaning, travelling expenses, education, amusements, etc.). The system 
of weighting is that of a theoretical budget for a working class family of 
4 persons at Warsaw. 

Index numbers for the separate groups, except food, have not yet been 
published. Original base : January 1914=100. 


United Kingdom 


Ministry of Labour. Groups included in the budget: food (20), clothing 
(8, including suits and overcoats, underwear, textiles, boots and shoes), heating 
and lighting (5), rent, miscellaneous (8, including household articles and 
cleaning materials, travelling expenses, newspapers, tobacco, etc.). The food 
index number covers 630 towns; that for clothing 97; those for the other 
groups, a large number of towns. : 

The system of weighting is that of the standard budget. For food, it is 
based on an enquiry made in 190% by the Board of Trade on 1944 working 
class families of 5 or 6 persons; tor rent, on a special enquiry made in 1912; 
for the other groups the weights are estimates. The percentage increases in 
the prices of the various articles are weighted in each group and the group 
index numbers are again weighted in order to give the general index number. 
The various group index numbers, except that for food, are only given as 
approximations. In the tables the monthly index numbers refer to the first of 
the month following the month in question. From 1914 to 1919 the clothing 
index number refers to June. Original base: July 1914=100. 


Sweden 


Socialstyrelsen. Groups included in the budget: food (50), clothing (20), 
heating and lighting (5), rent, taxes, and miscellaneous (furniture, subscriptions, 
travelling and medical expenses). The weighting is that of a standard budget 
(based on an enquiry made in 1913-1914 on 1350 households) for a working 
class family of 4 persons with a yearly income of 2,000 kr. in 1914. In the 
tables the 1916 index number refers to December, that for 1917 to September. 
The monthly figures refer to the ist of the month following the month in 
question. Original base: July 1914=100. 


Switzerland 


Union des Sociétés coopératives. Only two groups are included in the 
general cost of living index numbers: food (37), and heating and lighting 
(4, together with soap, which is included in this group). The system of weight- 
ing is that of the standard budget based on the enquiry made in 1912 by the 
Secrétariat ouvrier suisse on 785 households. The prices of the different articles 
are ascertained with remarkable accuracy by the help of the co-operative 
societies of the country, and are weighted with the number of members of 
each society in order to calculate an average price. 

The figures in the tables for 1914 to 1919 refer to the whole country, and 
{o June in each year. From 1920 onwards the monthly index numbers refer 
fo the first of the month following the month in question, and cover 23 towns 
only, Original base: June 1914=100. 
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Statistical Office of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. No cost of living index 
number is as yet published. It is true that the food index number includes 
not only food (21), but also wood, coal, oil, and soap, but it is not weighted. 
The index number for clothing (15) includes several textiles in addition to 
poots and shoes and hats. The average prices in different towns of the various 
articles are weighted with the population of the town in question, in order to 
obtain an average price for the whole country. Original base : July 1914=100. 
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Communication from the Bombay Labour Office. 


Citta d Milano |Bollettino municipale mensile di cronaca 
amministrativa e statistica), Sept. 1921. 

Bollettino mensile dell’ Ufficio municipale del Lavoro di 
Roma, Dec. 1918, Jan. 1919, Jan. 1920 to July 1921. 

Communication from the Statistical Office of Florence. 

Communication from the Statistical Office of Trieste. 

Labour Gazette of the British Ministry of Labour, Aug. 1920 
to Nov. 1921. 


Meddelelser fra det statistishe Centralbyra, 1920-1921. 
Telegraphic communication from the Statistiske Centralbyra. 


Monthly Abstract of Statistics, Jan., May, and Aug. 1921. 

Telegraphic communication from the London Correspondent of 
the International Labour Office. 

Prices: An Enquiry into Prices in New Zealand 1891-1919, 
Wellington, 1920. 
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Meondsohrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistick, 


July and Nov. 1921. 
Labour Gazette of the British Ministry of Labour, Dec. 1921. 


Miesiecznik Pracy. June 1921. 
Official communication. 


Labour Gazette, July 1920 to Dec, 1921. 
Telegraphic communication from the Ministry of Labour, London. 


Sociala Meddelanden, Nos. 2, 5, 8, and 11, 1921. 


Schweizer Konsumverein, (Journal of the V. S. K.)}, 1920 
and 1921. 

Die Detailpreise der Schweizerischen aeceenmmumianel am 1 
September 1920. Basle, 1920. 
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EMPLOYMENT and UNEMPLOYMENT 


Statistics of Unemployment 


unemployment among trade union members show a continuous 

improvement during the year 1921. In a number of countries 
signs of improvement from the time when unemployment was at its 
height in the spring and early summer became evident during the 
third quarter of the year, notably in Belgium, the Netherlands, Canada, 
and Massachusetts (United States), and to a small extent in Norway 
and Denmark. In the case of Massachusetts and Denmark, however, 
this improvement was followed by a decline in October, while in the 
United Kingdom, after an improvement during the summer months 
from the high figures of May and June, there has been an increase in 
unemployment between September and November. In Italy and 
Switzerland the statistics show that the number of the unemploved 
has steadily increased during the year. The figures of unemployment 
among trade union members are summarised below in table I. 

In no case can an accurate statement be made as to whether 
unemployment is greater or less in one country or another, because 
the nature of the figures in each case is very diverse and the methods 
of compilation so different. At the very best the figures are only 
comparable in each country by itself over the period of years and 
months indicated. 

The index numbers of unemployment, that is, the percentage of 
days lost from work during the month out of the total number of 
possible days of work, indicate a similar improvement in the employ- 
ment situation to that shown by the figures for the percentage of the 
number of trade unionists unemployed. Figures of this character are 
published by Germany and the Netherlands, and have been calculated 
from the available data in the case of Belgium and Norway. These 
index numbers are contained in table II below. 

In France, for which trade union unemployment figures are not 
available, the position of the labour market is shown by figures for 
the number of unemployed remaining on the live register of the 
employment exchanges, and the number of persons in receipt of 
benefits from the communal unemployment insurance funds. Since 
the high point in the number of persons in receipt of benefit and in 
the number of unemployed registered, reached in February 1921, there 
has been a steady decrease down to the end of December 1921. Accord- 
ing to figures furnished by the United States Employment Service. 
(Department of Labour), the number of persons on the pay rolls of 
over 1,400 firms decreased from January to July, from which time on 
there was an increase each month to the end of November, the latest 
month for which figures are available. More refined figures published 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG TRADE UNIONISTS (1) 


United United Kingdom 
End of Austra- - Den- | St Nether- 
month | Belgium) Canada} 


A. Number of Workers Covered 


SESS BRES 
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above Workers Unemployed 


COR 


wrmwrmwen 


HWWS 
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BE 
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Sone 


U loyment Insurance Act an e percen n receipt of benefits. 
we Owing to the increase in the waleber of Codes covered in 1919 and again in 1920 


and 1921 compared with 1913, these percenta, are not comparable 
published ”. 


The sign * signilies “‘ no figures pub . The sign — signifies “ figures not yet 


received ”. 


Sweden 
chusetts) | unions | insurance 
Re by the Returns (in Thousands) | 
1913 
March | 2004 | 237 78 ® 110 | 171 62 908 | 2071 50 ] 
June | 2010] 243 109 | 172 64 | 922] 53 ( 
Sept. | 1994 | 252 76 e 115 | 177 68 943 | 2218 54 { 
1980 | 251 118 | 178 965 | 2286 60 
March | 2984] 311 | * | 174 | 286 263 | 1243 | 3561 | 107 
June | 3711 | 303 © | 151 | 293 304 | 1334 | 3561 | 119 ; 
1 Sept. | 4316 | 308 * 192 | 310 314 | 1418 | 3721 | 118 
a 4497 | 317 * 174 | 3ll 394 | 1541 | 3721 | 119 
March | 4939 | 329 * 171 | 29 404 | 1567 | 3827 | 126 
June | 5600] 343 e 194 | 306 407 | 1603 | 4160 |} 126 
Sept. | 5442 | 345 | 118 | 189 | 308 407 | 1636 | 4197 | 151 
-— 5664 | 351 | 546 | 208 | 311 399 | 1585 | 11900] 146 
Jan. 5751 * 609 | 198 8391 | 1587 | 12000] 155 
Feb. 5650 * 621 | 198 396 | 1534 | 12000] 147 
March | 5779 | 344 | 668 | 207 394 | 1528 | 12000) 165 
April | 5510 * 617 | 204 392 | 1539 | 12000} 145 
May 5784 * 637 | 201 395 | 1343 | 12000] 144 
June .| 5841 | 364 | 669 | 182 396 | 1279 | 12200} 145 
‘ July 5753 * 688 | 183 394 | 1385 | 12200} 151 
Aug. | 5680 * 738 | 189 391 | 1420 | 12200; 153 
Sept. | 5965) — 746 | 183 — | 1433 | 12200) 1h 
Oct. 5960 * TAS | 174 176 — | 1442 | 12200} 149 
Nov. * 755 * — | 14383 {11900} — 
B. Percentage of 
1913 (2) 
March 
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1919 
March 
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Sept. 0 
Dec. 
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March 
ept. 
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by the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics (Department of 
Labour), but not so prompt in appearance as those of the Employment 
Service, tell about the same story regarding the employment situation 
in the United States. 

In India the prosperity of the population is indicated by the extent 
to which it is in need of Governmental relief. As a result of unfavour- 
able weather and drought, the extent of famine relief by the Govern- 
ment reached its highest during the months of April to July, and fell 
off again during August and September. Thus, from the end of July 
the number of persons in receipt of gratuitous relief fell from 85,661 
io 31,999 on 17 September. 


TABLE II. INDEX NUMBERS OF UNEMPLOYMENT: PERCENTAGE OF DAYS LOST 
FROM WORK IN RELATION TO TOTAL POSSIBLE NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED (1) 


End of month Germany Belgium Norway Netherlands 


1920 March 
June 


eco 


NWOFY 


Wr NWS Nw 


(‘) In Belgium and Norway the percentages are based on the number of days 
worked during the month; in Sqmeey on the number worked during the quarter 
ending with the month indicated. The Netherlands give the figures monthly calculated 
on a weekly basis. 


OTHER STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


For certain countries statistics showing the number of workers 
unemployed in relation to the number in employment are not available 
and it is necessary to rely for information on various other sources 
such as returns of Employment Exchanges, of employers’ organisations 
or of insurance institutions. As it is impossible to combine these 
figures into a general table, separate notes are given for each country. 


FRANCE 


Statistics are published in the Journal Officiel showing the number 
of unemployed persons remaining on the live registers of the Employ- 
ment Exchanges and also showing the number of persons in receipt 
of benefit from the communal Unemployment Insurance Funds. It is 
pointed out that benefit is not paid to workers on short time and the 
figures as regards total unemployment are not complete owing to the 
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fact that many districts are without unemployment funds. The 


following table shows the figures at the end of each month in 1921 : 


TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FRANCE, BY MONTHS 1921 


ber of i 
Date | 
1921 
January 39,811 71.774 
February 44,092 89,289 
March 44,051 88, 82 
April 35,270 75.569 
May 28,218 60,3" 2 
June 21 316 55, 139 
July £0,270 37, 26 
August 20,35) 27,467 * 
September 17,718 2 ,408 * 
October 14,969 16,518 * 1 
November 19. 590 12,374 * 
December 
€ 
(*) Provisional figures ( 
n 
ITALY g 
The Ministry of Labour publishes in the Bollettino del Lavoro : 
statistics of the number of persons unemployed and on short time in d 
the country, based on the returns of the Provincial Unemployment R 
RPoards. The figures have been published in the past at somewhat J 
irregular intervals. The following table shows for the first of certain | 
months the numbers totally unemployed and the number on short . 
time : 
1, 
TABLE IV. NUMBER OF WORKERS WHOLLY UNEMPLOYED AND ON SHORT 
TIME IN ITALY, BY MONTHS, 1921 . 
b 
Date Number wholly unemployed Number on short time la 
192] 
May Ist 250,145 69,270 ‘ 
June Ist 
July Ist 388.744 238,940 
August Ist 435.194 226 515 in 
September Ist 470,542 220,763 
October Ist 473,216 154,350 
November Ist 492,368 131,167 
December Ist 


SWITZERLAND 


Statistics compiled from returns supplied by the Employment 
Exchanges have been published by the Federal Labour Office in the 
Schweizerische Arbeitsmarkt. The following table shows the figures 
for the end of each month in 1921. 


|| 
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TABLE V. NUMBER OF WORKERS WHOLLY UNEMPLOYED AND NUMBER 
ON PART TIME IN SWITZERLAND, BY MONTHS, 1921 


Date Number wholiy unemployed Number on short time 


192] 
January 34,652 71,922 
February 42,705 82,430 
March 47,577 95,119 
April 47,949 95,374 
May 52,635 87,741 
June 54,039 76,116 
July 55,605 79 888 
August 63,182 74,309 
September 66.616 69 421 
October 74,238 59,835 
November 8,692 61,627 

_ December 


Unitep STATES. 


No comprehensive returns exist for the United States either as to 
the percentage unemployed or the numbers registered at employment 
exchanges. Since 1916 the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics 
(Department of Labour) has published data for the volume of employ- 
ment in selected industries for a representative period in each month, 
giving the number on the pay-roll and the amount of the pay-roll for 
the principal industries. The figures are published in the Monthly 
Labour Review each month. They do not appear as promptly as 
do similar but less refined figures of the United States Employment 
Service (Department of Labour), publication of which was begun in 
January 1921. This latter gives the numbers employed at the end of 
each month by 1,428 firms in 14 industries, each firm normally 
employing more than 500 workers, or an aggregate varying from 
1,500,000 to 1,600,000. The results of this survey are shown in the 
following table, together with the percentage increase or decrease for 
the end of each month during 1921. The index number of employment, 
with the number of persons employed in January 1921 as the base, has 
been calculated by the International Labour Office and inserted in the 
last column of the table below. 


TABLE VI. VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES BY MONTHS, 1921 


Numbers employed | Percent. increase (+) 
Date by 41,428 firms © | or decrease (—) from 
(in 4,000°s) previous month 


Index of employment. 
(January 1921 = 100) 


1921 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
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INDIA 


Unemployment in the ordinary sense of the term can hardly be 
said to exist in India except as a result of famine. To deal with it 
in such cases a Famine Code is put into operation in every Province 
where the need arises. The Government provides actual employment 
or other suitable relief for those who need it, and arranges means for 
searching out and testing the famine areas. The following figures 
have been communicated by the India Office (London) showing the 
number of persons on relief works and in receipt of gratuitous relief 
in the whole of India. The affected areas are classified according to 
the seriousness of the famine, viz. famine areas, tracts under scarcity, 
tracts under observation and test. In the last areas, test works are 
undertaken to see whether a large number of persons are in need 
of such works or not, and if there are a large number the test works 
are converted into relief works. The figures are published weekly. 
The following table gives statistics for the end of each month from 
January to August and on 17 September : 


TABLE VII. STATISTICS OF FAMINE RELIEF IN INDIA, BY MONTHS, 1921 


Tracts under « scarcity » and 


Area under famine relief « observation and test » 


population 
of affected 


Number 
on relief 


Number of 
persons 
on test 


Number of 
persons in 
receipt of 


gratuitous 


works relief 


1921 
End of Jan. 
» Feb. 
» March 
» April 
» May 
» June 
» July 
» Aug. 
17 Sept. 


10,109,252 
10,275,252 
10,409,114 
8,715,508 
8,391,508 


NOTES TO TABLES 


The statistics of unemployment here given cannot be taken as correctly 
representing the total amount of unemployment in the different countries. 
Authoritative statistical data for estimating with any degree of precision the 
number of unemployed in any country do not, in general, exist. As regards 
under-employment or short time, the data are even less complete; in fact, 
for most countries no statistics of that character exist. Moreover, any inter- 
national comparison of unemployment statistics is prevented by differences 
in the definition of unemployment, in the scope of the returns, and in the 
reliability of the figures. The above tables, however, give some indication 
of the fluctuations of unemployment in the different countries over a period 
of years. They cannot be used for comparative purposes as between the 
different countries. They are only comparable within each country over the 
period of years indicated. 
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Table I shows for each of the ten countries which publish this class of 
statistics, the number of workers covered by the returns and the percentage 


be of this number unemployed at the end of each quarter in 1913, 1919 and 1920, 
it and at the end of each month in 1921. In addition, certain of these countries 
ce Germany and the Netherlands) publish an index number of unemployment ; 
nt while for Belgium and Norway similar indexes have been calculated on the 
or pasis of the official returns. These index numbers of unemployment show 
es the percentage which the total number of days lost owing to unemployment 
during a week or month, bears to the number of days which could have been 
he worked during the same period, i. e. to the number of workers included in 
ief the returns, multiplied by the number of working days in the period under 
to consideration. It should be remarked that the Netherlands index is calculated 
ty, after deductions have been made of persons not working on account of 
ire military service, strikes, lock-outs, sickness, accidents, child-birth or imprison- 
ed ment. In the other countries this deduction is not made, and it follows that 
ks their index of unemployment is less refined than the Dutch index. 
ly. 
om: 


SOURCES 
Germany: Reichsarbeitsblatt. 


The percentages refer to the last working day of the last week of each 
month. Only unions paying unemployment benefit are included. The 
figures do not cover workers on short time, of whom there are a relatively 
large number in Germany as a result of the legislation in force. 


Australia : Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 


The figures show the number of persons who were out of work for 
three days or more during a specified week in each quarter. Unions which 
do not pay unemployment benefit are included. Unions of workers in 
permanent employment, such as railwaymen, or of casual workers, such 
as dockers, are excluded. 


Belgium: Revue du Travail, 


The figures are obtained from the returns of the unemployment funds, 
which are the official controlling bodies of unemployment insurance 
offices. They refer to the last working day of the month, and in certain 
cases include workers on short time. The very high percentage of 
unemployment is possibly due to the inclusion of workers unemployed 
during the week as distinct from those unemployed on a fixed day of the 
week. If so, this wouid explain the great difference between the index 
of unemployment and the percentage of unemployed. 


Canada: The Labour Gazette and ‘‘Employment”’. 


The figures refer to the last working day of the month. They in- 
clude unions which do not pay unemployment benefit. 


lenmark: Statistishe Efterretninger. 


The figures are derived from trade union reports, combined with 
returns of the Central Employment Bureau. They are compiled every 
Friday, those for the last Friday of the month being given in the table. 
Only unions paying unemployment benefit are included. 


Massachusetts: Massachusetts Industrial Review. 


The figures refer to the last day of each quarter, and cover unemploy- 
ment due to “lack of work or material”, and to “ unfavourable weather ”. 
They include unions which do not pay unemployment benefit. Statistics 
are also published showing the numbers unemployed owing to sickness, 
trade disputes, etc. 
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Norway: Medde'elser fra det Statistiske Centralbyra, 


The figures refer to the last day of the month, and include only unions 
which pay unemployment benefit. 


Netherlands: Maandschrift van het Ceatraal Bureau voor de Statistieh. 


The figures based on the returns of voluntary insurance associations 
are weekly averages over a period of four or five weeks. A few organisations 
which pay no unemployment benefit are included. The figure for numbers 
covered is exclusive of workers totally unemployed during the week owing 
to strikes, lock-outs, sickness or other disability, military service, etc. 


United Kingdom: The Latour Gazette. 


The trade union figures refer to the last working day of the month 
and only relate to unions which pay unemployment benefit. Trade unions 
of workers in regular employment, such as railwaymen, are not included. 
The figures for April, May, and June 1921 are exclusive of coal miners, 
owing to the stoppage in the industry at these dates. 

The figures for insured workers give the number of persons wholly 
unemployed whese unemployment books were lodged at employment 
exchanges on the last Friday of the month. 


Sweden: Sociala Meddelanden. 


The figures refer to the last day of the month, and include unions which 
do not pay unemployment benefit. The index number of unemployment 
is based on the returns of those unions only which report the number 
of working days lost. The percentage of workers unemployed is consider- 
ably heavier in these unions than in the total of all unions reporting. 
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MIGRATION 


Notes on Migration 


sion of the agreement between Brazil and Italy regarding the 

immigration of Italian agricultural workers to Brazil ; action on 
the part of Italy making the transport of her emigrants a monopoly of 
the Italian shipping companies ; the abolition of indentured migration of 
Indian workers into the French colonies of Réunion, Martinique, 
Guadeloupe and dependencies, and Guiana, by the termination of the 
Franco-British Convention of 1861 ; the making of arrangements with 
Lithuania by the Executive Committee of the Jewish World Relief 
Conference and the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society for 
the transit of Jewish emigrants from the Ukraine and Russia; and 
attemps on the part of Dr. Nansen, High Commissioner of the League 
of Nations for Russian Refugees, to make arrangements with certain 
Governments for finding productive employment for Russian refugees. 
The present article also gives a summary of German emigration during 
the year 1920, contrasting it with the movement before the war ; and a 
statement of the movement of emigration through Danzig. It also 
notes the relief and welfare work in the field of emigration being 
undertaken by the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. organisations. There 
is brief mote of the steps which Canada is taking to carry out the 
decisions of the British Imperial Conference discussed in the previous 
imber of the Review. 


R= outstanding occurrences in migration have been the conclu- 


ITALIAN EMIGRATION 
Agreement betwen Italy and Brazil 


On 8 October 1921, after negotiations lasting more than a year, Mr. de 
Michelis, Commissioner-General of Emigration for Italy, and Mr. de 
Souza Dantas, Brazilian Ambassador at Rome, signed on behalf of their 
respective Governments an Agreement on labour and emigration which 
will come into force as soon as it has been ratified by the competent 
authorities in the two countries. The Agreement contains eight Articles, 
preceded by a declaration to the effect that the two Governments intend 
later to negotiate a general Treaty on labour and emigration for the 
benefit of their respective nationals. 

The first Article prescribes equality of treatment in compensation 
for industrial accidents to Brazilian and Italian workers in either of 
the two countries. Article 2 recognises the full validity of individual or 
collective employment contracts concluded in Italy for execution in 
Brazil, provided that they are not subversive of public order. Under 
Article 3 the two Governments undertake to make provision for special 
Agreements concerning the conditions of employment of Italian workers 
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between the competent Departments of the United States of Brazil and 


the Italian Commissioner-General of Emigration, provided that these tic 
Agreements are previously submitted to the Federal Government and to pl 
the Government of the State on whose teiritory the Agreements are to in 
be carried out. Article 4 requires the Brazilian Government, as soon as br 
its National Labour Department has been set up, to institute strict se 
inspection of labour and to supervise the protection and placing of Italian 
immigrants so as to ensure that employment contracts concluded th 
between Brazilian employers and Italian workers are satisfactorily dr 
carried out. Under Article 5 the Brazilian Government undertakes to Fi 
afford facilities for the creation and conduct among Italian agricultural th 
workers of consumers’, credit, labour and productive co-operative de 
societies, and insurance or benefit associations. Article 6 guarantees to ad 
Italian immigrants in Brazil all benefits or privileges accorded to immig- an 
rants of other nationalities. -Article 7 binds the Brazilian Government rec 
to afford facilities for the work of regularly constituted Italian associa- ext 
tions in Brazil for advising and assisting Italian immigrants in their 
work. The last Article provides that the Agreement shall remain in 
force until terminated by either of the two parties on at least six 
months’ notice. 
Employment Contracts for Italian Workers in Brazil in 

In application of this Agreement, the Italian Commissioner-General ee 
of Emigration has approved the text of a model employment contract are 
for use between Italian workers and owners of Brazilian plantations. Cor 
This form has already been adopted by two large Brazilian companies pin 
which recruit labour for the coffee plantations of the State of Sdo Paulo, for! 

Under the terms of these contracts the Italian workers, with their ma 
families and baggage, are conveyed free of charge from their homes to pre 
the plantations. They are given free accommodation in SAo Paulo while tha 
passing through that city. On their arrival at SAo Paulo the contract is 
transferred from the recruiting company to the plantation owner, accord- 
ing to a previous understanding with the Italian consul or his repre- 
sentative. At this stage wages are fixed according to the terms of the 
contract ; they must be at the prevailing rates for the district and be 
paid on the usual conditions. They are to be revised every year by the 
the chairman of the recruiting company and the Italian consul or their of | 
representatives. The contract runs for three years, except in case of aim 
force majeure, sickness, or obvious inefficiency. The owner may not obj 
transfer immigrant workers from one plantation to another without Wa} 
their consent. wer 

Houses and pasture land must be provided free of charge by the dise 
management of the plantation. The privacy of the home of the immi- spec 
grant is inviolable, except in case of crime or danger to public safety. part 
Agents of the management may only enter the houses of the workers and 
by a written authorisation from the state to see that sanitary require- ass 
ments are fulfilled ; these requirements are enumerated in the contract. grat 
The management must also provide medical assistance up to a value inst 
of 3,000 reis per month per family. Medical supplies must be provided for 
at cost price, if the plantation is more than ten kilometres from a town, 
but the workers are entitled to obtain their medical supplies outside the mhiser 
plantation if they so wish. They are not obliged to buy from the shops 
set up by the management. The owner of the plantation must maintain ( 
the necessary schools for the education of the immigrants’ children. ( 
In these schools instruction in the language, history, and geography of — 


Italy is to be compulsory for the children of Italians. 
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Italian consuls, their representatives, and agents of Italian associa- 
tions recognised by the State of SAo Paulo are to have free access to the 
plantations in order to see that the terms of the contract are carried out 
in every respect. Disputes arising out of the contracts should be 
brought to the knowledge of the Italian consul, who will endeavour to 
settle them. 

Fines are prescribed as penalties for failure to observe the terms of 
the contract. They may not exceed 25,000 reis, according to a scale 
drawn up by the Chairman of the company and the Italian consul. 
Fines will be paid into a special fund for establishing associations among 
the immigrants, either for assistance in case of invalidity, accident, or 
death, or for physical training, or for repatriation. This fund will be 
administered under the supervision of the Chairman of the company 
and the Italian consul. If the Commissioner-General of Emigration so 
requires, the recruiting company is to deposit security in Italy for the 
execution of the contract. 


Transport of Italian Emigrants 


The American law, limiting the number of immigrants to be admitted 
in any year to three per cent. of the number of that nationality already 
within the United States, as determined by the census of 1910(1), has 
seriously effected Italian emigration, and the Italian shipping companies 
are suffering in consequence. In order to diminish this hardship, the 
Commissioner-General of Emigration has decided to give Italian ship- 
ping the monopoly of the transport of Italianemigrants. Emigrants are 
forbidden to embark at a foreign port, and the visa of passports, no 
matter what the social status of the traveller, is made conditional on the 
presentation of a certificate signed by the emigration inspector stating 
that the holder will embark on an Italian vessel in an Italian port (2). 


GERMAN EMIGRATION 


In Germany the idea of emigration became increasingly popular after 
the war. The result was that emigrant societies, seeing the possibilities 
of the situation, sprang up in large numbers. Ostensibly their only 
aim was to protect the interests of emigrants ; but too often their reai 
object was to extract money from a gullible public. The objectionable 
way in which they were conducted, and the difficulties generally which 
were obstructing emigration, soon caused a good many of them to 
disappear, while the institutions which now survive are, generally 
speaking, bona fide bodies with practical views (3). This change is 
partly to be attributed to the work done by the Emigration Department 
and its agencies, with the co-operation of the national joint committees of 
associations for the protection of emigrants. The policy of the Emi- 
gration Department is to make use of any well managed emigration 
institution to assist it in its work of supplying information and providing 
for the welfare of the immigrant. 


(*) International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 1, Jan. 1922, pp. 113, 114. 

(?) Rivista di Emigrazione e Trasporti, 15-31 Oct. 1921. Rome. 

(3) An analysis of the history and development of emigration societies and 
settlement companies has been published by Government Councillor R. Schmidt 
in Nachrichtenblatt des Reichswanderungsamts, Vol. III, Nos. 20 and 23. Berlin. 
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" Intensity of the Emigration Movement 


Such is the number of those desiring to emigrate from Germany 
that it far outstrips the actual opportunities for leaving the country. The 
Report on the Work of the Federal Emigration Department, for the 
year 1 April 1920 to 31 March 1921, gives the total number of requests 
for information received from persons proposing to emigrate as 79,216. 
Of these intending emigrants, taking first those resident in Germany, 
31,670 or 41 per cent. were living in north Germany ; 12,427 in Bavaria ; 
6,994 in Saxony ; 6,715 in the Rhineland, and 4,010 in Silesia. More 
than one half of the four-fifths for whom the facts were reported were 
industrial workers, mostly in the machinery or engineering industries ; 
about 18 per cent. were engaged in trade or commerce, and only about 
17 per cent. were agriculturists. Compared with the figures of previous 
emigration movements a great change is obvious ; the proportion of 
agriculturists has greatly diminished. This is also in contrast with 
the percentages of the various social classes exhibited in the current 
emigration statistics of other countries, all of which show a prepon- 
derance of the agricultural classes. 

The number belonging to the army or to the civil service was 
8 per cent. of those making enquiries about emigration. Of those who 
were engaged in industry the majority, or 72 per cent., were wage 
earners ; a majority, namely, 54 per cent. of the agriculturists were 
also wage earners. But of the applicants engaged in trade or com- 
merce a majority, that is, 56 per cent., were salaried employees. 

More than half the applicants gave North and South America as 
the desired destination. The United States are not so frequently 
designated now as before the war, most of the intending emig- 
rants naming the states of South America. The largest percen- 
tage of enquiries about South America (15,616 out of a total of 35,211) 
referred to Brazil, and after that to Argentine, as to which country 
there were 9,604 applications. The total number of enquiries about 
North America was 13,695, of which 11,908 referred to the United 
States, while the total number as to Central America was 3,190. 

Of the European countries the Netherlands appear to be the most 
popular country for German emigrants, 4,950 enquiries having been 
received regarding this country. There is also a strong tendency to 
emigrate to Scandinavia, especially to Norway and Sweden, about 
which altogether 6,275 enquiries were made. Many requests for 
information were also received about emigration to Switzerland and 
Italy, especially the Southern Tyrol, and to Rowmania and Spain. 
Considering the size of Russia, comparatively few people showed a 
desire to emigrate thither. 

Among Asiatic countries the Dutch possessions in the East Indies 
were the most frequently stated as the destination of intending 
emigrants, while enquiries about Japan were less frequent than 
previously. In Africa former German South-West Africa attracted 
the most attention. 


Causes of German Emigration 


The figures given above, which give evidence of a wide-spread 
desire to emigrate, are far in excess of the figures of actual emigration. 
For one thing, there are very considerable difficulties in the way of 
emigration, and for another the pressure of economic conditions in 
Germany is momentarily less heavy. The head of the German 
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Emigration Department pointed out in a recent article (4) that, accord- 
ing to the employment returns, an excess of applications over 
vacancies exists only in the so-called liberal professions, such as those 
of technical workers, teachers, artists and lawyers. On the other 
hand, the supply of labour is at present unequal to the demand in 
agriculture, industry, handicrafts, trade and commerce. There are 
many branches of industry in Germany which suffer permanently 
from a Shortage of labour. The unemployment figure for 1920, roughly 
200,000, should be balanced against the figures of foreign labour 
employed. There can be no question of foreign labour having driven 
out German labour, since foreign workers can only be engaged after 
careful investigation by the local authorities. Nevertheless, according 
to the head of the Emigration Department, it is “the fear of every 
German that in the future he will be able to find neither suitable work, 
nor dwelling, nor peace which can withstand the necessity of 
emigration”. It is impossible to suppress this impulse to emigration 
unless its sources are changed. The actual volume of emigration 
from Germany therefore depends eventually on the material factors 
in migration, especially shipping accommodation, and the state of the 
exchanges, and on the willingness of foreign countries to receive 
German emigrants. The Nachrichtenblatt des Reichswanderungsamtes 
for 15 November noted that, apart from Mexico, certain Central and 
South American States, the Dutch East Indies, and a few neutral 
countries in Europe, German immigration is restricted by politica] factors 
as Well as by the present industrial depression. These political factors 
take the form either of actual prohibition of immigration or of an 
unfavourable attitude on the part of the population. 


Emigration in the First Half of 1921 


The figures of oversea emigration from Germany for the first half 
of 1921 are given (5) as 7,592 German subjects, of whom 4,356 were 
men, 2,697 women, and 539 unspecified. Particulars are given of the 
place of origin of the 4,438 emigrants who sailed from German ports. 
Those most frequently indicated were Prussia (2,330, including 451 
from Berlin-Brandenburg), Hamburg (1,017), Schleswig-Holstein (456), 
and Bavaria (371). Information regarding destination is only available 
for the 2,785 emigrants who sailed from Amsterdam. The great 
majority of these, or 2,308, were bound for South America, the 
remainder (477) for Mexico, Cuba, and New Orleans. In addition to 
the 4,488 German subjects who sailed from German ports, there were 
8.899 nationals of other states ; 5,566 of them sailed from Hamburg 
and 3,333 from Bremen. 


A Travelling Emigration Exhibition 


The Institute for the Assistance of Germans Abroad (6) has founded 
an exhibition of all matters affecting emigration at its headquarters in 
the old Royal Palace at Stuttgart. The exhibition is divided into eleven 
sections ; historical ; future emigration from Germany ; education of 
intending German emigrants; welfare work for immigrants and 
transmigrants in Germany ; welfare work for emigrants abroad ; the 


(4) Nachrichtenblatt des Reichswanderungsamles. Vol. Ill, 1 Nov. 1921, 
pp. 80% et seq. Berlin. 

(5) Wirtschaft und Slatistik, Vol. 1, p. 441. 

Deutsches Ausland-Institut. 
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emigrant’s future; the emigrant’s outfit; hygiene of emigration; 
women and emigration ; emigration legislation; German life (7) in 
countries of immigration. Features of special interest are models of 
the emigrant hotels run by the North German Lloyd Company at 
Bremerhaven and by the Hamburg-Amerika Company at Hamburg. 
Models of a third class cabin and of various sanitary arrangements on 
board ship are also on view. The President pointed out in his opening 
speech that the Institute for Assistance to Germans Abroad has no 
intention of advocating emigration ; it only desires to assist those who 
have definitely decided to emigrate. The exhibition was opened at 
Stuttgart on 21 October ; it is proposed to make it a travelling exhibi- 
tion to visit in turn the chief towns of Germany. 


Seasonal Immigration into Germany 


The figures for the registration of foreign migratory workers on 
the frontiers of Germany by the German Central Office for Workers (8), 
originally a private, but now an official agency for the introduction 
and distribution of foreign workers, afford interesting material for 
statistics of seasonal migration into Germany. At present there is 
no official record of the number of migratory workers who annually 
cross the frontiers into Germany and return later to other countries. 
Some estimate of their number can, however, be formed owing to the 
fact that all migratory workers must have a registration card issued 
by the Central Office for Workers. The returns of the numbers of 
such registration cards issued cannot be considered complete, because 
registration is not uniformly carried out in all the Federal States. In 
Bavaria, Hess, and the Hansa cities registration is not compulsory ; 
in Baden it has only been so since 1917; while in Saxony and Wurtem- 
berg it existed in a modified form up to 1920. Even in States where 
registration is compulsory, experience shows that a not inconsiderable 
body of foreign workers succeed in escaping it. The number of foreign 
workers employed in Germany between 1912 and 1920 is therefore 
probably considerably greater than is given in the following tables. 


TABLE I. SEASONAL IMMIGRATION INTO GERMANY BY LANGUAGE GROUPS 
1912 To 1920 


Immigrants 
speaking other 
languages 


German-speaking 
immigrants 


1912 651,326 
1913 681.989 
1914 672,309 
1915 490,829 
1916 509,226 
1917 ug’ 578,420 
1918 591,946 
1919 177,962 
1920 205,507 


Total 4,559,514 


(7) Deutschtum. 
(8) Deutsche Arbeiterzentrale. 
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TABLE II. SEASONAL IMMIGRATION OF FOREIGN WORKERS INTO GERMANY 
1912 To 1920 


Pre-war 
ug. 


Russian Polish 

Ruthenian 

Austrian Polish 

— 

Dutch, i 

Czech 

Other foreign immigrants 
from Austria. 

Hungarian and other foreign 
immigrants from Hun- 


Other foreign immigrants 
from Russia 
Danish, Swedish and Norwe- 
gian 
French, Luxemburg 
Swiss. x : 7,282 
Other nationalities 19,970 


Total foreign immi- 
grants 4,559,514 


These figures, it need hardly be said, do not represent permanent 
immigration, since all the workers, with the exception of a small 
residuum, returned to foreign countries again. It should also be remem- 
bered that this is not a movement of six or seven million persons, but 
a registration which, probably to a very large extent, is renewed by 
the same persons every year. The majority of the German-speaking 
mmigrants came from Austria, some from Russia, and a small 
minority from Switzerland and Hungary. The proportion of German- 
speaking immigrants, which before the war was about one-thirteenth 
of the whole, rose during the war to one-fifth, and after it to three- 
tenths, of the total volume of seasonal immigration. 

It has been estimated that during the war, on the average, twice 
as Many agricultural workers as formerly remained in Germany for 
the winter; Russian Poles were not allowed to leave the country. 
Before the war there was a regular fluctuation in volume, immigration 
slightly exceeding emigration. The number of those entering fluctuated 
between 444,798 and 549,990 persons, those departing between 444,321 
and 512,740. In 1914, of 500,327 immigrants only 278,933 returned to 
their homes. During the war migratory movements were much 
smaller than before. Immigrants numbered 108,593 in 1915 and 
175,461 in 1918, while emigrants ranged from 111,144 in 1916 to 142,133 
in 1917. The upheaval of 1918 resulted in a great stream of emigration. 
of no less than 617,321 persons, while in 1919 rather more seasonal 
workers left the country (172,044) than entered it (167,580). 
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EMIGRATION THROUGH DANZIG 


Since 1 January 1921 the Senate of the Free City of Danzig has 
published detailed statistics of the number of emigrants embarking in 
that city. From January to September 1921 the total number of 
emigrants was 28,737. Of these 25,422 were natives of Poland, 1,443 
of Lithuania, 495 of Russia, 447 of Latvia, 372 of Ukraine, 222 of Rou- 
mania, 210 of America, 84 of the Free City of Danzig, 35 of Germany, 
6 of Iceland, and 1 of Finland; 14,446 were women and 5,950 men, 
while a classification by religions gives 21,268 Jews and 4,463 Christians. 

The most usual method of booking was the prepaid ticket, i.e. a 
ticket bought in advance in the country of immigration and sent back 
by a relative or friend. In the period under consideration there were 
18,272 of these tickets; tickets bought on the spot were 3,041, and 
tickets bought in advance 5,097, in number. 

A great increase in emigration through the port of Danzig is expected 
to be the result of the grant of transport concessions by the Polish 
Government to those companies which undertake to convey their 
passengers through Danzig. It is also expected that a number of 
Russian emigrants will make use of this port. It may be added that 
the movement of emigration toward South America has been increasing, 
and that a Commission of inquiry and investigation is now in South 
America to report on the possibilities of emigration to those regions. 


JEWISH EMIGRATION 
Jewish Emigration Conference 


On September 25-27 last a conference on Jewish emigration was 


held in Prague; the promoters were the executive committee of the 
Jewish World Relief Conference and the Hebrew Sheltering and 
Immigrant Aid Society. Most of the organisations invited sent repre- 
sentatives. 

The agenda included: (a) political and social welfare work on 
behalf of Jewish emigrants ; (b) communications with relatives and 
money remittances ; (c) establishment of a financial clearing house for 
Jewish emigration ; (d) employment for emigrants. Four resolutions 
were passed. The first empowered the central executive organ to enle” 
into communication with all other Jewish organisations engaged in 
emigration work. 

Secondly, the conference decided to organise a Central Jewish Bank, 
to carry on business connected with remittances, exchange, ship- 
bookings, loan and savings operations, the profits to be used for the 
support of relief organisations engaged in emigration work. Principles 
were formulated to govern operations undertaken by the Central Bank 
as follows : (a) existing co-operative credit institutions to be made use 
of ; (b) general banking business to be carried on with the consent of 
the relief institutions acting as founders ; (c) the bank to be established 
in the form of a limited liability company, with special privileges 
attaching to founders’ shares ; (d) a head office to be established in 
London, with branches in any country or place as required by the 
business of the bank ; (e) the share capital to be unlimited : (f) savings 
banks to be established in the United States, Canada and Argentine; 
(g) banking operations to begin without delay ; (h) shares to be taken 
up by organisations acting as founders. 

The third resolution aims at aiding Jewish migration by recommend- 
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ing all organisations working among emigrants and. refugees to form 
agricultural groups and establish yocational training courses and 
information offices. In all countries where a considerable volume of 
immigration is to be expected, employment offices should be organised, 
which should work in full agreement with the local trade unions. 

The fourth resolution states that the executive shall. appeal to all 
Jewish political, communal, and relief organisations and co-operate 
with these in undertaking necessary action before the League of 
Nations, with a view to creating for the Jews an opportunity to 
emigrate into countries which can accommodate immigrants. 

A report was submitted to the Conference with reference to a 
Decree of the Roumanian Government on the expulsion of Ukrainian 
refugees from Bessarabia. It is estimated that 31,000 persons will. be 
alfected by this. Decree, of which number 21,000 will be compelled to 
apply for. public assistance to supply as much as one-half of - their 
wants. Considerable difficulties are expected in settling the refugees 
in new and slrange surroundings, in localities where there are few 
Jews and very little communal life, and where the aoe of neuetng 
accommodation is very great. 

Work is also being done on behalf of refugees from other places in 
eastern Europe. On 28 October a hundred Ukrainian orphans arrived 
in Paris en route for the Argentine. These children are going at the 
expense of the Buenos Aires Relief Committee, and they will be 
adopted by a number of families in the Argentine. 


Protection of Russian Jewish Emigrants in Lithuania 


An agreement was signed on 14 November 1921 between the Lithua- 
nian Government and the. Executive Committee of the World Jewish 
Conference, dealing with the passage through Lithuania to other 
countries of Jewish emigrants from Soviet Russia and Ukraine. The 
terms of the agreement are reproduced below : 

(a) Emigrants must be provided with an authorisation of leave 
from the Russian and the Ukrainian Governments. 

(b) The Executive Committee undertakes to provide the necessary 
institutions for relief work and for medical and sanitary inspection at 
points of transit along the frontier. Transit shall begin as soon as 
these institutions are established. 

(c) The Executive Committee. undertakes to build lodging accommo- 
dation for emigranis at localities indicated by the Lithuanian 
Government ; also to contribute to the maintenance of emigrants while 
in Lithuania and to supervise their departure. 

(d)- The lists of emigrants whom it is proposed to admit must be 
submitted to the Lithuanian’ Government for communication to 
representatives in Soviet Russia and the Ukraine, together with 
instructions to provide emigrants with the required visas. Instructions 
shall also be issued to officials at the frontier stations freely to admit 
into the country the persons named on these lists. The number of 
migrants who at any one time may be accommodated in Lithuania 
shall be limited to. 2,000. 

(e) Inspection methods at frontier stations are to be the same as 
adopted at stations where inspection of repatriated Lithuanian nationals 
is carried on. 

(f) Authorisations for departure shall be issued by the Lithuanian 
authorities to correspond with the passport visas granted by foreign 
consulates. Emigrants shall be accompanied to the frontier. 
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(g) The Executive Committee shall reimburse the Lithuanian State 
the expenses occasioned by the transport of emigrants. 

(h) The Lithuanian Government reserves the right to stop the 
transit of emigrants temporarily or wholly as necessity or reasons 
of state may determine. 

(i) The buildings required to carry out the terms of the agreement 
shall be constructed under the supervision of the National Jewish 
Council of Lithuania. 


RUuSSIAN REFUGEES 


There are about 15,000 Russian refugees at present in Constantinople, 
absolutely without resources ; in fact, cases of death from starvation 
are not infrequent. Dr. Nansen, High Commissioner of the League 
of Nations for Russian Refugees, considers that the only real solution 
of the problem presented by these refugees, as by refugees, in general, 
is to find productive employment for them in countries where they 
will not become a charge on public charity. With this in view he 
has been attempting to persuade countries with suitable opportunities 
to receive Russian refugees. The Government of Czecho-Slovakia has 
agreed to admit 6,000 and the Bulgarian Government is prepared to 
receive and maintain children. Arrangements for the execution of 
these plans are well advanced, and a certain number of refugees have 
already been conveyed to Czecho-Slovakia. Great difficulties are 
presented by the organisation of transport, the issue of visas by the 
countries through which the refugees have to pass, and, in general, by 
the obtaining of the necessary facilities for the execution of the 
scheme. 

At Dr. Nansen’s request, a letter has been forwarded by the 
International Labour Office to the Governments of states which appear 
most likely to be interested in the problem of the Russian refugees. 
The object of this letter was to obtain information regarding opportu- 
nities for work for refugees and the possibilities of finding employment 
for them (9). 


EMIGRATION WORK OF THE YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
AND THE YOUNG WoMEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


A report (10) was presented to the World's Committee of the Young 
Men's Christian Association in June last. A number of recommenda- 
tions were made for the expansion of Y. M. C. A. emigration work. 
The budget for emigration work in Europe makes provision for one 
field secretary and eight secretaries at the most important embarkation 
ports, and amounts to $25,000. 

A number of recommendations are made for the expansion of 
Y. M. C. A. emigration work. 

Inland Countries. While care ‘must be taken not to stimulate 
emigration, emigrants need assistance in settling their affairs wisely, 
making adequate preparations for their journey, purchasing proper 
tickets, etc., and they ought in addition to be thoroughly informed 
regarding immigration laws of countries of destination. 


(°) International Labour Office : Official Bulletin, Vol. IV, No 16, 19 Oct. 1921, 
pp. 341-342. 

(*°) World’s Committee of Y. M. C. A’s.: The Sphere, 3rd quarter, 1921, 
pp. 221 sqq. Geneva. 
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Frontier Towns. The importance of thesé is decreasing, as the 
stream of returning emigrants ‘grows less. 

Ports of Embarkation. Emigrants may be helped in cases of 
personal difficulty and illness, by giving cards of introduction to 
Associations in cities of destination, distributing helpful pamphlets in 
various languages, co-operating with officials in giving counsel to 
those who are rejected. Where emigrants are confined in hotels 
for some days before embarkation, it is possible to provide classes in 
English or other languages, entertainments, lectures on dangers of 
exploitation, hints on life aboard ship, the country of destination, etc. 

On, Shipboard. Two shipping companies have already granted 
permission for secretaries to make a number of trips with emigrants, 
and in this way there is a chance to promote lectures, entertain- 
ments, etc., to provide a lending library, to give information about the 
country of destination, to arrange language classes, and so on. 

. Ports of Entry. Reference is made to the guide and transfer service 
at Ellis Island, by means of which emigrants are taken safely to 
destination in New York City, and it is suggested that their service 
should be extended to other ports. 

Railway Trains and Stations. Service similar to that rendered to 
troops during the war is recommended for emigrants. 

Final Destination. Assistance is needed by immigrants in finding 
employment, learning the new language, and in other ways. 


The Young Women’s Christian Association also issued a report (1!) 
on migration work on June 30 last, as the result of six months’ research 
into the question. The report states that a Research and Information 
Bureau was established in London in 1921 and that special migration 
secretaries had been appointed in Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, France, 
and the United States. The object. of this activity is threefold : 
firstly, educational, to make clear the disastrous results of selling 
property and breaking home ties before the emigrant has any reason- 
able assurance that he is admissible in the receiving country ; secondly, 
to give assistance in making the necessary preparations for the journey, 
such as obtaining passports and visas, booking passages, etc. ; thirdly, 
to give miscellaneous help and information, such as finding hotel 
accommodation, looking after young girls and children travelling alone, 
giving medica] care, advice in case of rejection and deportation. 

The Executive Committee of the World’s Y. W.C. A. has adopted 
resolutions stating that the Migration Committee must keep in touch 
with all other organisations interested in migrants, in order to promote 
a co-operative service programme in all countries, and with a view to 
the possible formation of an International Migration Service Bureau, 
and, further, to the effect that the needs of the migrant must be the 
essential consideration, and that the work must be free from all 
religious or political propaganda. 

The following points are also emphasised in the report. It is 
Suggested that an emigrant’s eligibility to enter a receiving country 
Should be tested at some point near his home; further, that some 
means should be taken to relieve congestion at gathering points, 
arising out of the necessity of making personal applications for pass- 
ports and visas, purchasing passages, and buying foreign money, etc.; 
that the difficulties of railway transit, partly due to the fact that 


(2) World’s Young Women’s Christian Association: The Welfare of 
Migrants. 
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emigrant trains travel very slowly, and formalilies at frontier stations 
should be made less burdensome, and that emigrants should receive 
better handling at ports. 

The suggestions made to remedy these defects may be summarised 
as follows. (a) Emigrants should be encouraged to travel only in 
groups on special international trains, running directly from gathering 
points to ports. The time-table should be that of an express train ; 
passport and luggage inspection and medical examination should be 
done at the commencement of the journey. (b) A superior equipment 
of trains should be required. (c) Halts should be made at certain 
hours each day during the train journey. (d) Provision should be 
made at railway stations for migrant passengers. (e) Proposals are 
made regarding facilities at ports of embarkation and methods of 
treating migrants in transit, and minimum standards for steerage 
accommodations are defined. 

Finally, a series of direct recommendations are made. A strict 
medical examination, and (where necessary, i. e. for countries requiring 
the literacy test for immigrants) an educational test should be given 
before a passport is issued; in any case, passports should not be 
issued before full information has been offered to the migrant ; further, 
the question of medical inspection should be dealt with by international 
agreement, and all possible measures should be taken to prevent 
disease from developing during the journey; in cases of deportation 
arrangements should be made with a recognised voluntary association 
concerned with the welfare of migrants. Another and important 
recommendation is that the International Labour Office should establish 
a permanent Commission to visit ports, frontier stations, railway 
junctions, and interior gathering points, with a view to constructive 
suggestions, and that it should also establish a Department of Method 
to supply record forms (for statistics), educational material, and 
instructions about equipment. There should be co-operation between 
government offices and voluntary organisations, and women represent- 
atives should take part in all future conferences. 


EMIGRATION OF INDIAN SUBJECTS 


French Colonies. On 1 July 1921, the British Government denounced 
the Franco-British Convention signed in Paris on 1 July 1861 
relative to the emigration of labourers from India to the French 
Colonies. This action on the part of the British Government abolishes 
the whole system of indentured emigration, whether to British or 
foreign colonies. At the same time it recognises the actual situation 
which has arisen. During recent years such emigration has been 
suspended owing to the fact that the Government of India had received 
repeated complaints of the inadequate precautions taken for the proper 
treatment and repatriation of the emigrants. The Convention of 1861, 
which applied to the French colonies of Reunion, Martinique, Guade- 
loupe and its dependencies, and Guiana, legalised indentured 
emigration to those places. Prior to that time emigration from the 
Coromandel coast, which increased as a result of the emancipation 
of the slaves in the French colonies in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, gave rise to the practice of kidnapping and decoying British 
Subjects and led to preventive legislation in India. From that date 
negotiations proceeded with the French Government and terminated 
in the Convention of 1861. As a result of the denouncing of this 
Convention, it is proposed to pass a Bill under which the emigration 
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of unskilled workers will be prohibited except under such conditions 
as may be approved by resolution of the Indian Legislature in the case 
of any specified country. 

British Guiana. The Government of India has despatched a 
deputation to British Guiana to investigate local conditions, to 
examine on the spot the suitability of the colonisation scheme prepared 
by the representatives of that colony, and to report whether any 
further guarantees as to the status of Indian immigrants are necessary 
before emigration is re-opened. 

The steps which have led up to this decision are as follows : 

As a result of representations from the Government of India, an 
inter-Departmental conference was held in London in May 1917, at 
which a scheme of assisted emigration to British Guiana, Trinidad, 
Jamaica, and Fiji was drawn up. Towards the end of 1919 a deputation 
arrived in India from British Guiana to lay before the Indian Govern- 
ment a scheme based on the proposals of the conference. Suitable 
families of agricultura] settlers are to be given free passages from 
India to British Guiana. No recruiters are to be employed, and no 
contracts are to be allowed. Provision is made for temporary 
hospitality on arrival. The settlers will then have the choice of 
taking land of their own, or of accepting employment at local rates 
of pay, which will be guaranteed by the Guianese Government. The 
Indian Government is asked to appoint its own official (the expense to 
be borne by British Guiana) to watch the interests of the settlers. Any 
individual or family will be repatriated free of charge if this official 
demands it; if he does not and the individual claims repatriation on 
his own account, this will be undertaken at a percentage of the 
estimated cost, proportional to the length of residence in the colony. 
Facilities will also be given for a certain number of non-agricultural 
settlers (medical men, engineers, clerks, schoolmasters). In order to 
make sure that the position of the immigrants will be in all respects 
equal to that of any other class of British subjects resident in the 
Colony, a Declaratory Ordinance could be passed giving assurance to 
that effect. 

This scheme was examined by a committee appointed by the Indian 
Legislative Council under the chairmanship of the Hon, Sir Surendra- 
nats Banerjea. The Committee was inclined to report favourably 
on it in view of the guarantees and safeguards which British Guiana 
is prepared to provide by legislation and otherwise; but before 
recommending a definite acceptance it advised the appointment of a 
deputation to proceed to British Guiana and to investigate conditions 
on the spot. 

An enquiry was then sent by the Indian Government to the British 
Government relative to the guarantees, and the Secretary of State for 
India replied that the Colonial Government was willing to undertake 
legislation assuring to Indian immigrants into the colony equal political 
rights, and that the necessary steps were being taken. The Indian 
Government thereupon decided upon the despatch of the deputation to 
Guiana mentioned above. 


CANADA AND THE DECISIONS OF THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE (12) 


Mr. W. J. Black, Deputy Minister of Immigration and Colonisation 
in Canada, made a tour of Great Britain and the Continent towards 


(12) Manchester Guardian, 26 November 1921. 
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the end of last year, and before returning to Canada made public some 
details of the way in which Canada hopes to assist in the scheme 
outlined by the Conference of Prime Ministers and representatives of 
Great Britain and the Dominions held in the summer in London (13), 

Through the medium of the Canadian Soldiers’ Settlement Board, 
of which Mr. Black was chairman, 26,000 members of the Canadian 
army were Settled on the land and 87 million dollars were advanced 
to them on loan for the purpose of establishing them in the farming 
industry. This has been so successful that it is desired to extend the 
scheme to other than ex-Service men. - 

Mr. Black has said : 

“First of all, we shall make a selection of individuals who, we 
consider, will be able to make a success of farming in Canada, and 
they will be registered with us. For the present it is proposed to 
confine the scheme to Britishers. You see, we want more of our own 
flesh and blood in Canada. We shal] take such measures as will 
adequately protect such settlers in the way of seeing that they are not 
allowed to settle on inferior land ; that they do not pay more for the 
land than it is worth for farming purposes ; and they will also be 
similarly protected in their purchase of live-stock and machinery. We 
also propose to make such arrangements with manufacturers as will 
give the settlers the advantage of a substantial discount rendered 
possible by collective purchasing. Then, we propose to give settlers 
the benefit of the advice of trained supervisors in agriculture or expert 
farm managers, to see that they are given every opportunity of 
becoming well established. In other words, we are going to walk by 
the side of the settlers until they are able to walk for themselves”. 


('*) See International Labour Review, Vol. 5, No. 1, Jan. 1922, pp. 119-121. 
Notes on Migration. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Hours of Labour in the Mercantile Marine 


Until comparatively recently hours of labour on board ship were 
governed solely by the customs which ruled amongst the seafarers of 
all maritime nations. Sweden was the first country which attempted 
by legistation, enacted in 1891, to fix working hours in the shipping 
industry. In 1902 a law was put into operation in Germany, and in 1903 
Norway regulated hours by statute. Action was taken in Australia 
in 1911 to limit hours of duty, resulting in a legal limitation being 
obtained by award under the Industrial Arbitration Act in 1912. In 1914 
an Agreement registered under the Industrial Conciliation Act 1908 was 
arrived at in New Zealand, jimiting hours on ships owned by certain 
specified shipping companies. The working day was also controlled 
in the United States by the Navigation Laws of 4 March 1915 and 11 May 
1918. A further Act was passed by Norway on 11 July 1919. This was 
followed by legislation adopted by France on 2 August 1919 (1). In 
Portugal a statutory provision came into force on 23 September 1919, 
limited to a period of six months from that date. By Royal Decree 
promulgated in Spain on 10 October 1919 (2) the hours of work were 
fixed within certain limits. Another Act was passed by Sweden on 
24 October 1919 (3), which is to expire on 31 December 1923. 

No real difficulty has presented itself in regulating and even in 
reducing, either by agreement between employers’ and workers’ organ- 
isations or by legislation, the working hours of seafarers when ships 
are not at sea. It is in regard to the special conditions prevailing when 
ships are actually at sea that difficult problems arise in dealing with 
the limitation of the working day, as was indicated when the subject 
was dealt with at the International Labour Conference held at Genoa 
in June and July 1920. The watches on deck and in the engine-room 
can never be suspended under sea-going conditions. There can be no 
cessation of work on Sunday and on holidays. If an emergency arises 
the watches not on duty can be required to work, although in general all 
labour over and above the normal working hours is compensated either 
by extra pay or by an equivalent rest period, except in cases of force 
majeure. In these and other respects work at sea is essentially 
different in character from work in port. It should, however, be observ- 
ed that on home trade and coasting ships making voyages of short 
duration it is possible to regulate hours so as to render working 
conditions less onerous than in the case of foreign-going vessels. 

Not only do the requirements of work on board ship differ when at 


(?) INTERNATIONAL LaBouR Orrice : Legislative Series, 1920. Fr. 5. 
(?) Ibid. Sp. 2. 
(*) Ibid. Swe. 1. 
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sea from those in port or upon entering and leaving port, but also as 
between the various departments of the boat in connection with which 
work is being performed. The crew of a ship is naturally divided into 
three functional departments: (a) deck department; (b) engine-room 
and stokehold department ; (c) catering department. 

The following table gives in a concise form the actual facts as to 
hours of work as prescribed in the laws, regulations, or collective 
agreements in force in the principal maritime countries. 


HOURS OF LABOUR AT SEA, IN PORT, AND ON ENTERING AND LEAVING PORT, 
IN THE MERCANTILE MARINE OF CERTAIN COUNTRIES, 1921. 


Entering and 
At sea leaving’ port 


En- |Cater- En- |Cater- 
Deck | gine | ing ine gine | ing 
room | dept. . dept. 


Per week 
Belgium 84 
France 56 
Germany 84 


Great Britain 84 


Italy 84 


Netherlands 
Norway 


Sweden 
(3) 


lor) 


United States 


«) No limitation ; work is carried on for as many hours as required. 
(*?) Hours range from 416 to 2+ within a period of two consecutive days. 
«) Ordinary watch and watch system to be maintained. 


Hours oF WoRK AT SEA 
Deck and Engine-Room Departments 


Where legislation does not exist controlling hours of work on deck, 
the custom and practice generally obtaining at sea is to divide the deck 
staff into two watches, such watches being on and off duty alternately 
every four hours. Under this system the period worked is 12 hours 
‘in every 24, and 84 per week, when a ship is at sea for 7 days or 
‘longer. The countries in which this practice prevails are Belgium, 
‘Canada, Denmark, Greece, Japan, Netherlands, and the United King- 
‘dom. In some of these countries, on large ships, the three watch 
system is in force for officers. In Italy, under an agreement made 
‘between the employers’ and the workers’ organisations in 1920, although 
‘the 12-hour day is in force for the deck hands, for the officers service 
iis limited to 8 hours per day. The agreement provides, in addition, 
‘that at the end of each voyage, on arrival in the fitting-out port or in 
the port of final destination in Italy, all members of the crew, without 
distinction of grade or class, shall be granted holidays for as many 
working days as the Sundays and feast days which they have given 
in service at sea. 
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In the undermentioned countries hours of duty are limited by statu- 
ory authority to 12 hours per day :Germany, Norway, Spain, and 
Sweden. In certain circumstances, however, deck work on German 
yessels is arranged in three watches of 8 hours each. The German 
reguiation of 23 October 1919 is as follows : 


In principle, the service of deck hands and the engine-room staff is 
performed in watches which are arranged in three relays so far as accom- 
modation on board will allow. A special joint committee, with the assistance 
of the German Lloyd and the Seamen’s Association, shall decide up to 
what point the application of the three watch system is possible on vessels 
of small dimensions, except in the case of new vessels. When the three 
watch system is not applicable for technical 1easons no increase of pay can 
be demanded on that ground. 


The legislation of the United States provides that the work of sailors 
at sea shall be divided into at least two watches. During the war, 
however, collective agreements made between the shipowners and 
the seamen, under the auspices of the United States Shipping Board, 
established an 8-hour day. These requirements were incorporated in 
the Orders of the Shipping Board affecting the operating personnel of 
vessels and were in effect until 30 April 1921. Differences belween the 
owners and the seamen’s organisations have put an end to practically 
all collective bargaining in American shipping, and at the present time 
seamen are being taken on American vessels under individual! contracts. 
The marine engineers, however, secured a six months’ agreement 
with the shipping interests, accepting a 15 per cent. cut in wages, and 
agreed substantially to the other conditions laid down by the Shipping 
Board and private owners. 

The principle of the 8-hour day, or the 48-hour week at sea, or an 
equivalent limitation for a period other than the week, has been legally 
adopted by Australia, France, Portugal, and New Zealand. In effect 
this results in 56 hours per week when the ship is at sea for seven 
ays or longer. By the Act of 2 August 1919.France established the 
Shour day or the 48-hour week at sea. Since the French Act together 
with the Order of 24 February 1920 containing detailed requirements 
lor the enforcing of the Act comprise the most precise and practical 
regulations governing the application of the 8-hour day or the 48-hour 
week, some of the principal provisions are reproduced below (4). 


In shipping undertakings of all kinds, whether public or private, even 
when carried on for purposes of technical instruction or for philanthropic pur- 
poses, the actual duration of work of persons of both sexes and of all ages 
employed on board a vessel shall not exceed eight hours a day, or forty-eight 
~g a week, or some other equivalent limit based on a period other than a 
week, 

The period within which and the conditions under which the foregoing 
paragraph is to become operative shall be fixed by public administrative regula- 
lions for each class of shipping and for each type of employee therein. When 
tny such regulation is not applicable in all waters, it shall contain a specific 
slatement of the maritime districts to which it applies. 

The aforesaid regulations shall be issued by the Government either on its 
own initiative or at the request of one or more of the national or local organi- 
sations of shipowners or seamen concerned. In either case the shipowners’ and 
seamen’s organisations shall be consulted, and shall state their views within a 
month of such consultation. 


ter the full text of the Act see InrernaTionaL Lasour Orrice Legislative 
es, . 5. 
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The same procedure shall be observed in revising the aforesaid regulations, 
Reference shall be made in the regulations to agreements between the national 
or local organisations of employers and workers concerned, where such exist, 


The revision of a regulation shall be compulsory when the time-limils for 
action and the conditions laid down therein are not in accordance with the t 
terms of international Conventions on this subject. 8 
The afore said public administrative regulations shall fix in particular — t 
(1) The distribution of the forty-eight weekly working hours in such a way r 
as to allow of a Saturday afternoon’s rest, or some other equivalent arrange- a 
ment ; 
(2) The distribution of working hours on the basis of some period other than 
a week ; 
(3) The time-limits within which the actual duration of work in the branch 
of the shipping trade or for the type of employee concerned shall be brought 
by successive steps into conformity with the limits fixed in § 1; to 
(4) The permanent exemptions which may be granted in respect of prepara- 1S 
tory or auxiliary work which must be carried on outside the limits fixed for th 
general work on board ship, or by certain types of shipping employees whose eX 
work is by nature intermittent ; re 
(5) The temporary exemptions which may be granted to undertakings to he 
enable them to deal with any exceptional press of work, with requirements in th 
the interest of public welfare, or with actual or impending accidents ; Ci 
(6) The methods of regulating hours of work and rest periods and the tir 
duration of work, as well as the procedure for granting and for making use of h 
exemptions. 0 
The reduction of working hours shall not in any case be a valid ground gn 
for the reduction of wages. 
a In other countries, legal effect has not been given to the three watch 
; system, but it has long been established either by agreement or by 
custom for the engine-room and stokehold crews. In Denmark and 
Italy, for example, agreements entered into between associations of for 
shipowners and seamen limit the hours to 8 per day. The Italian In 
agreement previously referred to, regarding holidays for the deck staff, agi 
' is applicable to the engine-room department. In Norway, it is espe- mu 
cially provided that the hours of duty for the engine-room staff shall hor 
be divided into three watches during the 24 hours to such an extent the 
as the number within each group of this staff permits. An 8-hour day the 
; for the engine-room staff is prescribed in the Netherlands by collective org 
i agreements, began to be applied in Greece twelve years ago, and in wh 
: Belgium is the result either of agreement or of custom. In Great 
\ Britain hours of work for the engine-room staff are not determined 190 
either by law or by collective agreements, but the three watch system sha 
has long been in operation. of 1 
to § 
Catering Department cert 
per 
: The catering department (general service) presents the greatest ves 
; difficulty in regulating working hours. The necessities of the service, con: 
; which vary on different ships and even according to the seasons on ] 
the same ship and the same route, render it practically impossible to 48 b 
establish watches or fixed times of work, as in the case of the deck plac 
and engine-room departments. The work is normally day duty, excep! the 
for night watch service on passenger ships. 6 hi 
On ships carrying no passengers it is possible to limit the working regi 
hours, but on passenger ships difficulties are encountered, as attention Sea 


must necessarily be given at all times to the requirements of the 
passengers. The service, being intermittent, affords intervals of rest 
which naturally vary in duration according to circumstances. 
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Legislation dealing with the Subject is so drafted as to take into 
account and to endeavour to overcome all these difficulties. According 
to the French law every hour of work required above the normal 
8 hours per day, which it is not possible to compensate either during 
the voyage, in port, or at the end of the voyage by an effective cor- 
responding rest period, must be remunerated by a supplementary 
allowance, the amount of which is regulated by contract. On Swedish 
vessels the maximum number of hours permitted is 12 per day. The 
staff of the catering department on Norwegian vessels may not be 
employed after 8 p.m., but this provision does not apply to passenger 
ships. The average number of hours of labour on the ships belonging 
to the Netherlands, which have not adopted legislation on the subject, 
is 12 per day. In the case of Belgium, Denmark, and the United States, 
the agreements entered into fix a maximum of 10 hours per day, to be 
exceeded if the exigencies of the service compel an exception to the 
regulations. The Italian agreement provides that while at sea or in 
harbour,-when sea and passenger service continues, hours of work for 
the cabin and kitchen hands shall be arranged according to the exigen- 
cies of the service, but the hours of work shall not exceed 10, the 
time-table being fixed for each voyage. In addition the staff is granted 
holidays at the end of each voyage, equal to the Sundays and feast days 
given in service at sea. 


WorK IN Port 
Deck and Engine-Room Departments 


The same regulations as respects hours of work in port are applicable 


for both deck crews and the engine-room and stokehold department. 
In some countries regulation is by law, and in other countries by 
agreement or custom. It is possible to control hours of labour in port 
much more strictly than hours of labour at sea. Normal working 
hours in port in most maritime countries do not exceed 8 per day (in 
the tropics usually 7 hours per day and 42 per week). Thus, in Italy, 
the agreement arrived at between the shipowners and the Seafarers’ 
organisations states that normal working hours in ports and roadsteads, 
when sea-service is not in force, shall be 8 per day for the whole crew. 

In Germany, however, according to Section 357 of the Act of 2 June 
1902, it is provided that if the vessel is in port or in a roadstead, seamen 
shall not be required to work more than 10 hours a day, except in cases 
of urgency, and that in tropical countries that period shall be reduced 
to 8 hours. By a regulation of 23 October 1919 the time is fixed, under 
certain conditions, for the deck hands and engine-room Staff at 8 hours 
perday. The Navigation Laws of the United States provide that, whena 
vessel is in a safe harbour, 9 hours, inclusive of the anchor watch, shall 
constitute a day’s work. 

In the case of certain countries the working week is less than 
48 hours and definite limits are laid down within which work is to take 
place. In Belgium, for example, the working week for the whole of 
the staff is 48 hours, i.e. 8 hours a day from Monday to Friday and 
6 hours on Saturday. In the Netherlands hours of work in port are 
regulated by agreements which apply only to foreign-going steamers. 
eae work 8 hours a day from Monday to Friday and 5 hours on 
aturday. 

In Great Britain the National Maritime Board, which is the joint 
council of the shipowners’ and seafarers’ organisations, has made rules, 
applying to navigating and engineer officers and to sailors, firemen and 
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trimmers employed on foreign-going vessels, fixing the ordinary hours 
of duty in port, when watches are suspended, from Monday to Friday 
inclusive, at 8 hours between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. ; and on Saturday, 
5 hours between 6 a.m. and 1 p.m. exclusive of meal times. In the 
case of vessels engaged in the home trade, sailors and firemen are 
required to work 6 hours on Saturday between 6 a.m. and 1 p. m. 

Under the French Act a weekly rest day is applicable when vessels 
are in port. By Chapter I, Section I, of the Act of August 1919, the 
rules for duty when in port apply whenever the ship stays more than 
24 hours in a sheltered roadstead or a port of call, and in all cases 
when it spends the night or part of the night at the port of registry, 

home port, or ordinary discharge port. 


Catering Department 


While the deck and engine-room staff have different hours of labour 
at sea, in port, upon arrival in and departure from port, and even in 
the various trades, the working hours of the catering staff are essen- 
tially the same wherever the ship may be. Work must be continued 
in port on Sunday, on holidays, and after mid-day on Saturday, although 
it is limited to what is absolutely necessary in preparing food and 
attending persons on board. All legislation and agreements dealing 
with the question aim at limiting hours to 48 per week, work beyond 
that period usually being compensated either by extra pay or by an 
equivalent rest, as provided by the French Act. In the case of Belgium 
and Great Britain the agreements entered into restrict the hours to 
46 per week, while the Netherlands agreement limits the period t 
45 hours per week. The Italian agreement states that while in harbour 
the hours of work shall not exceed 8 per day, unless sea service is in 
force, in which case the hours must not exceed 10 per day. By Norweg- 
ian law the general hours of labour must not be extended beyond 
what is required for preparing and serving food. Swedish law provides 
that a seaman belonging to the kitchen staff shall not, on weekdays, 
be employed more than 12 hours per day. 


Hours oF WoRK UPON ARRIVAL IN AND DEPARTURE FROM PorRT 
Deck Department 


At times of leaving and reaching port, work is generally prolonged 
beyond the normal working hours at sea and in port, all the deck staff 
being as a rule required, at the discretion of the master, to be on duly. 
If, however, the ship remains in port less than 24 hours, it is customary 
to continue the usual watches. 

Limits are set to the number of hours of duty on arrival in, and 
departure from, port by regulations contained in legislation or agree 
ments. The following are extracts from regulations in force. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


(In the case of foreign-going vessels) on the day of arrival no overtime 
is payable to the navigating officers until the expiry of 2 hours after the 
master has finished with the engines, or 10 hours (inclusive of meal times) 
previously worked, whichever be the longer period. 

On the day of departure no overtime is payable to the navigating officers 
for the ordinary duties of preparing for sea within 12 hours of departure. 
Overtime is paid to other grades for work done in excess of 12 hours. 
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In the case of home trade vessels, if between midnight and midnight 
such ratings are required to work more than 9 hours, exclusive of 2 hours 
for meals, but including time spent on sea-watch, overtime is payable for 
extra hours worked. 


ITALY 


All deck hands shall, at the discretion of the master, take up posts 
for working the vessel and remain there until it is anchored and set in 
order. On arrival in port, after the vessel is moored, the deck hands on 
duty shall finish their watch and shall then be entitled to four hours’ rest. 


NORWAY 


On the day of entering or leaving port the total number of hours on 
duty at sea and in port may not exceed 11 for deck hands. 


SWEDEN 
If the number of officers is at least three, the working hours of each 
may not exceed 18 for each period of two consecutive days. 
The sailors may be required to work 16 hours for each period of two 
consecutive days for certain ratings, and 24 hours for others. 


STATES 


For officers watch and watch is maintained on sailing day and at all 
outside ports and ports of call. No officer is required or permitted to take 
charge of a watch upon leaving or immediately after leaving port unless 
he has had at least 6 hours off duty within the 12 hours immediately pre- 


ceding the time of sailing. 


Engine-Room Department 


It is customary to maintain the usual watches in the engine-room on 
leaving and reaching port if the vessel remains less than 24 hours. In 
cases where the vessel remains longer than this, special regulations 
are in force controlling the period of work. The following extracts 
from these regulations define the position in certain important maritime 


countries. 


Great BRITAIN 


(In the case of foreign-going vessels) on the day of arrival no overtime 
is payable to engineer officers until the expiry of 2 hours after the master 
has finished with the engines, or 10 hours (inclusive of meal times) previously 
worked, whichever be the longer period. On the day of departure no overtime 
is payable for the ordinary duties of raising steam and testing the main 
engines and necessary auxiliaries within 12 hours of departure. Overtime 
is paid to other grades for work done in excess of 9 hours. 

In the case of home trade vessels, if between midnight and midnight 
such ratings are required to work more than 9 hours, exclusive of 2 hours 
for meals, but including time spent on sea-watch, overtime is payable for 
extra hours worked. 


Norway 


On the day of entering or leaving port the total number of hours 
worked at sea and in port may not exceed 8 hours in 24. On vessels where, 
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owing to the shortness of the voyage, working hours are not divided in 
the usual way (coasting trade) the total number of hours worked at sea and 
in port may not exceed 11 hours in 24. 


SWEDEN AND THE UNITED STATES 


In the case of Sweden and the United States, the regulations quoted 
above (pp. 326,327) apply also to the engine-room and stokehold depart 
ments. 


Catering Department 


Since the catering service must continue wherever the ship may 
be, the usual routine is maintained in the catering department on leav. 
ing or reaching port. 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


Notes on Industrial Hygiene 


FUNCTIONS OF THE WoRKS DOCTOR 


perhaps been the most misunderstood, according to an article in the 

Journal of Industrial Hygiene (1). Unfortunately, the term “ indus- 
trial physician” or works doctor has been erroneously attributed to 
general practitioners who spend part of their time in treating sickness 
and injury among persons employed in factories. The true interpreta- 
tion of the title, however, refers to a specialist who should not be 
confused with a doctor who puts in an appearance at the factory for an 
hour or so to dress minor injuries or who is called in when a worker 
suddenly falls ill or is injured. On the contrary, he is a trained 
specialist in industrial hygiene and occupational diseases and no more 
engages in the general practice of medicine or surgery than specialists 
in other branches of the profession. In spite of attempts to merge this 
branch of medicine with preventive or social medicine, the field of 
industrial hygiene and sanitation is of sufficiently wide scope to 
constitute in itself a special branch. 

There is little opportunity for the works doctor to prepare 
for his specialised work and he must of necessity accumulate his 
knowledge from promiscuous sources. A few medical schools are now 
recognising the need of special training for this work, but much Still 
remains to be done. 

One of the first questions to be determined is the exact functions of 
the works doctor in industry. His task is by no means easy. He acts, 
as it were, as liaison officer between the management and the employees, 
His duties to the management are to increase the output of the workers, 
to prevent waste, to minimise labour turnover, and to interpret the 
workers’ ideas to the management, pointing out causes of dissatisfaction 
and suggesting remedies for them. His duty to the workers is to 
safeguard their health, their personal hygiene, and contentment. He 
should supervise the maintenance of cleanliness and order, try to lessen 
the danger of accident and illness, protect the workers against dust, 
industrial poisons, defective ventilation and lighting, over-work, draughts, 
excessive temperature, and the danger of fire. He should be an adviser 
to the workers in choosing a trade suited to their individual physical 
abilities. In making the initial physical examination of new workers, 
he should be guided as much by their mental as their physical ‘abilities, 
and should advise the management so that they may be put to the 
tasks for which they are most suited. He should also act as interpreter 
of the ideas of the management to the workers. It is therefore clear 
that the works doctor must be impartial, tactful, and sympathetic. 

() William J. McConnett : The Industrial Physician and the Qualifications 
essential to his Success, in the Journal of Industrial Hygiéne, Vol. III, No. 4, 
Aug. 1921, pp. 130-134. Boston, Mass. 


8) F all the special branches of medicine, that of industrial medicine has 
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The value of a works doctor to any factory may be estimated by his 
knowledge of the varying needs and conditions of the establishment, 
He should be entirely familiar with the raw materials, the products or 
by-products and the methods in use, as well as the hazards involved. 
.f Certain of the more important industrial hazards with which the factory 
5 doctor should concern himself may here be summarised. There is 
; first the question of ventilation. In the larger eStablishments the venti- 
lation system is installed by an engineer, but the supervision of its 
maintenance and even sometimes of its installation falls on the works 
doctor. The most important factors in ventilation are temperature, 
humidity, and air movement. It is essential that the doctor Should be 
acquainted with methods of eliminating dust and fumes, since the air 
in factories is too often vitiated by impurities and gases of all kinds. 
The question of lighting is no less important. Suitable lighting of 
: the working areas is an essential factor in the quantity and quality of 

the workers’ output. The doctor should therefore be familiar with the 

unit of measurement for general lighting. He should also know the 

4 number of units necessary for the performance of different kinds of 

work, and see that the lighting system chosen (direct, indirect, or 

semi-indirect) is suited to the work to be done. Accumulations of dust, 

broken reflectors, and similar minor disorders which diminish the total 

illumination should have his attention. Other matters with which the 

works doctor should concern himself are.rest periods, general welfare, 

i and cleanliness in the workshops. He should have a certain knowledge 

of chemistry, especially of the different products handled in the factory, 
which may have very varied and complex effects. 

The works doctor may have a large share in mitigating industrial 

unrest, which is largely the reaction to unfavourable environment. 

Insanitary labour conditions decrease physical resistance. Monotonous 

work, dissatisfaction, and long hours aggravate physical defects, which 

are sooner acquired when resistance is lowered. The worker who has 

lost his former strength and vigour is driven to accept lower wages, 

and poverty with its many evils is the result. Decreased output is a 

danger signal of diminished physical energy, and the desire to work 

4 cannot exist without good health. A healthy and contented body of 

workers is the most valuable asset that a management can have. These 

workers should be so protected and helped by the works doctor that 

the greatest possible benefits may accrue to both employer and worker. 


Cost AND ORGANISATION OF MEDICAL SERVICE 


: Medical service in industry is essentially a product of the last decade. 
Although some well organised and efficient medical departments were 
maintained in industry before this, the most substantial progress has 
been made since 1910. Formerly the doctor and his work were not 
recognised as essential parts of the administration of industrial estab- 
lishments. Today, however, there are many medical departments 
conducted on sound business lines, and extending their operations as 
they prove their beneficial effect on output and the health of the workers. 

Many employers appreciate the benefits to be derived from such 
service, but still feel that its cost would entail a heavier expense than 
they can afford. Several attempts have been made to find what indus- 
trial health service actually does cost. An investigation made in 1915 
in the United States in 41 establishments employing 223,416 workers 
ascertained an average cost of only $1.88 per head per year. Another 
investigation in 1916, covering 99 establishments with 495,544 employees, 
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showed that it cost on the average $2.50 per year per head to super- 
vise the health of the workers. Allowances for exceptional service 
having been made, this cost was reduced to $ 2.21 per head. These 
studies, at any rate, showed that the cost of medical supervision of 
industrial workers has not hitherto proved excessive. 

The National Industrial Conference Board of the United States has 
published a study of the general cost of medical service (2) in a large 
group of industries, based on records partly for 1919 and partly for 1920. 
The report is based on information drawn from 207 replies to a question- 
naire submitted to manufacturing firms troughout the United Slates. 
The establishments reporting employed 764,827 workers, varying from 
129 to 39,960 per establishment. Altogether 31 industries were repre- 
sented. The earliest attempt at medical service among the firms report- 
ing was made in 1897, but by far the largest number of them estab- 
lished such service in 1910 or later. 

It was found that the cost of medical service per head had doubled 
since 1916, but this increase has not been out of proportion to increased 
costs in general, and with the increased cost has gone a much greater 
increase in the scope and efficiency of the service rendered. The work 
of the medical department now touches all departments of industry, 
and in some instances even reaches the homes of the workers. The 
average cost given in the analysis for all industries reporting was $ 4.43 
per employee per year. In some cases the cost was below this average, 
as in textile ($ 3.59), soap ($ 3.28), and tobacco manufacture ($ 1.84). 
In several industries, however, the cost is considerably above the 
average. In mining it is reported as $ 24.40, in foundry products as 
$ 8.40, in the automobile industry as $ 5.60, in rubber manufacture 
as $ 5.41, and in shipbuilding as $ 4.80. These higher costs are due 
largely to the dangerous nature of the processes involved, which require 
continuous medical attention to safeguard the health of the worker. 
The abnormally high cost in mining is explained by the fact that the 
mines reporting are in remote sections of the country, where the 
management supplies medical and surgical attention for the families of 
workers as well as for the workers themselves. Variations in cost 
between establishments of similar size in the same industry are almost 
as great as those between industries. It was found that 69.5 per cent. 
of the total cost of medical service on the average was devoted to medical 
salaries and wages. Table I shows that as the size of staff increases 
the annual cost of medical service per head tends to decrease. 


TABLE I. ANNUAL COST OF MEDICAL SERVICE PER WORKER BY SIZE 
OF ESTABLISHMENTS 


Size of “Estab.” |Number of| Total Cost per 
establishment reporting | workers cost head 


17 5,910 | 35,127 
35 25.936 | 160,497 
54 76,964 | 466,130 
59 | 179:193 | 969,733 
23 | 149,947 | 615,124 
19 326,877 | 1,140,425 


| 
w 


207 764,827 | 3,387,036 


(2) NaTIoNnaL InDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp : Cost of Health Service in Industry; 
Research Report No. 37. New York, published by the Board. May 1921. 
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trial medical departments. 


Some interesting facts were elicited regarding the personnel of indus. 
In 79 establishments full-time doctors were 
employed ; in 83 part-time doctors, while in 39 establishments medica] 
service was given by doctors only when sent for. 
doctors connected with them and employed one or more trained nurses, 
The ratio of full-time doctors in establishments employing at least one 
such doctor was 1 to 3,083 workers ; in establishments employing from 
2,000 to 5,000 workers the ratio was 1 to 3,086; in those with 5,000 to 
10,000 it was 1 to 4,000 ; and in those with more than 10,000 employees 
it was 1 to 2,770 workers. 

The composition of the personnel of medical departments as a whole 
is shown in the following table. 


Six factories had no 


PERSONNEL OF MEDICAL DEPARTMENTS BY SIZE OF ESTABLISHMENTS 


establishment 


Estab- 
lish- 


ments Nurses 


» 
» 
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Eleven of the establishments reporting stated that they had factory 
All but eight had dispensaries on the premises, and two of 
these eight were mining firms who sent all cases to the company’s 
Less than a quarter of the dispensaries were reported to do 
other than minor surgical work. Cases involving major operations are 
relatively few in industry, and when they occur the injured persons 
can be sent to hospital. 

The practice of keeping first-aid outfits in the workshops so that 
employees can be treated by fellow-workers is followed in less than 
half the number of firms reporting. Where the medical department is 
better organised, with a full-time doctor, such outfits are less frequently 
allowed than where the doctor is only on a part-time basis or on call. 
The work done annually by industrial medical departments is sum- 
marised in the following table. 


ANNUAL WORK OF INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL DEPARTMENTS 


establishment 


Esta- 
blish- 
ments 


Number 
of 
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The medical department frequently works in close association with 
other branches of the establishment, as well as engaging in work 
outside the actual limits of the factory. Among such activities the most 


sdica! | frequently mentioned are advice to workers on health and home sani- 
1d no @@ tation, health education, supervision of food supply within the factory, 
irses, | participation in safety work, the checking of absenteeism, inauguration 


of campaigns against tuberculosis and venereal disease, and co-operation 
with local health offices in matters affecting the general health of the 
community. Visiting nurses attached to medical departments often take 
part in public health work. While their first duty is to see that sick or 
injured workers are receiving the best possible treatment at home, they 
also carry on educational work in personal and home hygiene, the care 
of infants, and pre-natal hygiene. They also investigate the need for 
financial assistance to workers and their families during sickness, and 
co-operate with the family doctor. Some members of medical depart- 
ments were associated with the work of the workers’ benefit associa- 


a tions, and a few firms stated that their medical departments dealt with 
ther health supervision in the schools or housing problems in their com- 
oyeel munities. Only 12 of the 207 firms, in fact, reported no activities in 
their medical department beyond the care of employees during working 
2 hours. 
a PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS IN INDUSTRY 
102 Much has been heard of the advantages of compulsory physical exam- 
50 ination in industry, but very little of the objections to it which may be 
153 | Hf raised either by the employer or worker The employer may object to 
357 the expense involved, while the worker, for more personal reasons, May 
ana be opposed to the compulsory nature of the examination. As was noted 
in a recent article (3), a worker will often object that he has lately been 
ctory # examined by a good doctor and has therefore no need ofa further exam- 
vo of @ ination. It was pointed out that, although compulsory medical exam- 
any’s ination is on the whole desirable, some aspects of it are certainly open 
to do @ to criticism. An order issued in an industrial establishment that every 
3 are M man is to be physically examined before engagement is so general in 
‘sons @ scope that it may easily include certain undesirable features. Take a 
typical incident : a strong man, the picture of health, recently pro- 
that nounced physically fit by an Army officer or a works doctor, applies for 
than work. By the rule of the establishment he is obliged to submit to a 
nt is # complete medical inspection before he can be engaged. Under these 
ently circumstances the doctor starts with the assumption that the man is 
call. really fit and does not need a thorough examination. Hence the inspec- 
sum- tion is often superficial, which means a waste of time and money for 
the management. The applicant himself regards the examination as 
superfluous and annoying, which leads him to underrate the value of 
medical service in industry. 
—_ In order to preserve the desirable features of physical examination, 
its methods should be improved so to avoid its inconveniences as far as 
ye possible. In this connection the article quoted suggests that it is most 
cami- desirable that establishments which require a medica] examination 
tions should adopt the policy of giving the applicants a card stating their 
—_ physical condition. Within a limited period this card, supplemented by 
- an examination for acute diseases, would eliminate the necessity for 
5,692 
Hi (3) Harry Myers : An Interchange of Physical Examinations in Industry, 
3,754 : — of Industrial Hygiene, Vol. Ill, No. 4, Aug. 1921, pp. 135-136.. 
oston, Mass. 
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another complete physical examination. These cards could easily be 
standardised and interchanged between establishments with a good 
medical service. Such a system wouli eliminate the necessity for the 
inspection of normal cases not needing a complete physical examina- 
' tion, and thus would save the doctor a great deal of monotonous routine 
. work. The individual worker would be more able to realise the 
ey) value and importance of physical examinations if they were accom- 
panied by a written certificate, and a written statement of a serious 
‘! physical defect would impress itself upon him. 

This suggestion on such an important subject is one on which the 
opinions of experts and of employer's and worker's organisations in 
the different countries would be of great value. 

In a Note recently communicated to the Paris Academy of 
Medicine (4) Dr. Renon recommends regular and systematic medical 
examination as the sole means of discovering a number of chronic 
ailments of a type which are at first slowy insidious ‘and not obvious 

£ to the hygienist, so that they are often only diagnosed at a stage when 
i therapeutic science can do nothing. Dr. Renon refers to the opinion of 


; Mr. Baris, who as long ago as 1902 urged the usefulness of a periodical in 
N examination of all healthy or apparently healthy persons, and who a 
pointed out that, though this principle might at first sight appear Op 
, farfetched and Utopian, if had, as a matter of fact, already been put ha 
fi into practice. School medical certificates, the medical certificate book 
; issued by certain railway companies, the medical examinations conducted to 
{ by life insurance companies, are all a kind of introduction to regular, if 
; systematic medical inspection. Such inspection ought to include, ste 
between the dates of birth and death, examination of the blood, i.e. @ cll 
: hematology, serum diagnosis, hemocultures, etc., reactions of the outer vis 
and the inner skins, the bacteriology of expectorations, the radioscopy a) 
of the lungs, the heart, the veinous system, the urinary system, and su 
the digestive tracts, urinology, and a full clinical examination covering tes 
the nervous system, the abdomen, the nose, the ears, and the eyes. a 
As scientific research advances, so also will the extent of medical for 
inspection widen. ge 
Inspection will be repeated at regular intervals every two or three su 
j years, and the results will be compared with those already obtained ; a Se] 
: record will be kept in a special dossier for each person, which will be sp 
j a true analysis of each person's state of health, as recommended in we 
; the article from the American review cited above. Dr. Renon urges mé 
: that this suggestion might form part of a system of “social insurance” sa 
and that in France it calls for consideration at a time when the Bill on cas 
sickness and invalidity insurance is being discussed. 
ra 
THE CARE OF EYESIGHT IN INDUSTRY = 
There are only a few establishments, even among those which have ha 
medical or dental departments, which have made special provision for an 
testing the eyesight of the workers and protecting them from eyestrain. ab! 
At the same time the apparatus required is so simple and the outlay so Wo 
small that the results more than balance the original expenditure. 
Defects in eyesight can often be detected by the works doctor or by § ° 
a nurse trained to apply simple eye tests, but they are rarely referred in 
(*) Louis Renon : L’alliance de Uhygiéne et de la pathologie dans la médecine 
préventive ; Ueramen sanitaire et systématique. Paper read before the Académie ~ 


de Médecine, 6 Dec. 1921 ; Reported in La Presse Médicale, 10 Dec. 1921. 
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to by the sufferers, and little short of a special and searching examina- 
tion by the works doctor will discover them. It is much more desirable, 
both for employer and worker, that special facilities for consultation and 
examination should be provided at the works on the lines of the dental 
clinics already established in many factories. A recent article (5) gives 
interesting particulars of the possibilities of a works optical clinic. 

Periodical visits by a qualified optician are generally all that is 
needed ; even the largest works do not need the services of a full-time 
specialist. There is no need, either, to have a special room for eye 
esting ; an ordinary room, which can be effectively darkened with 
blinds or shutters, will answer the purpose. The furnishings and 
lighting should be chosen in consultation with the optician ; these need 
be neither elaborate nor expensive. 

Preliminary arrangements should be made, so that, when glasses 
are prescribed after examination, they can be supplied to the worker 
at cost price. Each examination lasts usually from twenty to: thirty 
minutes, and it is advisable to allow workers to consult the optician 
during working hours. Otherwise there is the danger, already noticed 
in the case of dental clinics, that defects will be neglected unless they 
are very troublesome. It is a wise policy to make it easy to consult the 
optician, thereby also avoiding the necessity of allowing the worker a 
half-day off to visit a consultant outside the factory. 

It is usually possible to secure the services of a consulting optician 
to visit the works periodically without the payment of a retaining fee, 
if travelling expenses are paid. Many opticians, in fact, especially those 
starting in business, would welcome the experience afforded by a factory 
clinic. In a factory at Irlam, employing about a thousand workers, the 
visiting optician attends periodically at the factory, usually about once 
amonth. Those who wish to see him give in their names to the welfare 
superintendent, and are seen in the order in which they apply. The 
tests take place in the ambulance room, which is readily converted into 
a dark room, and no charge is made for examination. It is sometimes 
found that there is nothing radically wrong with the eyes, but that the 
general health is poor. The case is then referred by the welfare 
superintendent to the works doctor for suitable treatment. Cases of & 
serious nature or presenting complications are referred to an eye 
specialist, who by a previous arrangement has agreed to treat any of the 
workers sent to him by this factory at reduced fees. Prescriptions are 
made up in the optical department of the firm and are charged at whole- 
sale prices. They are paid for throvgh the welfare department, and in 
case of difficult circumstances payment by instalments can be arranged 
through the superintendent. The optician makes no charge, except for 
travelling expenses, for his visit. 

Since the inauguration of this scheme the general work of the ambu- 
lance room has been considerably lessened. Headaches in particular 
have become very rare, and several serious defects have been detected 
and referred to the specialist. In some cases transference from unsuit- 
able to suitable work has worked wonders for the employee and his 
work. 

An optical scheme, however, means more than the mere testing of 
eyes and the prescription of glasses. The optician can be of assistance 
in arranging the lighting, both natural and artificial, of the 


(5) Constance Ursula KERR: A Works Optical Scheme; the Care of the 
Eyesight in Industry, in Engineering and Industrial Management, Vol. 6, No. 3, 
21 July 1921 ; pp. 69-70. London. 
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workrooms. He should always be consulted in planning new depart- 
ments or alterations in badly-lit workshops. The lighting of workrooms 
need not involve great expenditure. Sometimes minor alterations, such 
as a re-adjustment of reflectors or brackets—even an actual reduction 
in lighting—can be made with advantage. A glare of light is as bad as 
insufficient light, and many accidents can be attributed to both causes, 
Statistics issued by the British Home Office show in a striking fashion 
that the accident rate is higher in the winter than in the summer, i.e. 
in the dark months. 

The colour scheme in the works is also of importance, and should not 
be dismissed without consideration. One firm in Manchester has engaged 
an artist to design a colour scheme for their factory, while another has 
introduced pictures in the workrooms, apparently with good effects on 
production. But without going as far as this, much can be done to make 
the factories more pleasant to work in. Glaring white walls and 
unrelieved masses of machinery are bad for the eyes, as are dirty and 
dingy walls and ceilings. Even if art is impossible in the workshop, it 
can at any rate be introduced in the dining rooms and rest rooms. 
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GOVERNMENT REPORTS 


Factory INSPECTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM IN 1920 (1) 


The British factory inspection report for 1920 has reverted to the 
small page characteristic of its earlier nineteenth century issues, but 
contains fewer pages than the folio report of 1919. The bulk of the 
rolume consists of twelve chapters on various aspects of industry as 
viewed by the inspectors, fourteen summary statistical tables being 
appended and others inserted in the text. Every chapter is signed by 
its author (usually a member of the central inspection staff), and when 
quotations are made from the reports of individual inspectors, or, 
paragraphs furnished by another hand than that of the person respon- 
sible for the chapter, the exact source is indicated. Much interesting 
material is presented, and the extracts from local reports make one 
wish that it had been possible to print them in full, but the absence of 
an index and the sketchiness of the table of contents impede specialised 
investigations. 

The inspection staff was not at its full strength in 1920, though 
decidedly stronger than in 1919. Its nominal membership was 237, 
but at the end of the year it numbered only 205, including seven tem- 
porary appointments. A re-organisation scheme has been sanctioned, 
the net result of which will be an increase in the number of districts 
and in the proportion of women to men inspectors, and a reduction in 
the number of junior posts corresponding to the increase in districts. 
The medical, engineering, and electrical sections are being strengthened, 
but the total staff of the department remains about the same (p. 10). 

The. staff of 205 persons had under its supervision 140,064 factories 
and 141,971 workshops registered under the Factory Acts, employing 
about six million (2) persons, rather more than one-third of these being 
women (p, 6). Two important Acts (respecting the minimum age for 
admission to industrial employment, and the employment of women 
and young persons at night and in lead processes) were passed during 
the year, and various welfare orders (3) and revised regulations were 
issued (pp. 6-8), but these did not increase the number of establishments 
liable to inspection. In all 347,301 visits were paid to places under the 
Factory Acts, as against 301,904 in 1919 ; and 22,779 visits were paid to 
places not under the Acts The results of inspection were on the whole 
better than in the previous year. More notices respecting contra- 
ventions were served—138,315 compared with 134,422 in 1919, but fewer 
prosecutions were required—1,081 as against 1,127 in 1919, 2,852 in 1914, 


(‘) UNITED KINGDOM. Home Orrice : Annual Report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories and Workshops for the Year 1920. (Cmd. 1403). 8vo, 173 pp. London, 
H. M. Stationery Office. 1921. 1s. 6d. net, 

(?) The latest figures available (1919) are taken by the Factory Inspection 
Department from the Workmen’s Compensation Statistics : 3,969,923 men and 
*,157,783 women employed in factories and workshops, at a date “ when prac- 
ically all the females taken on as substitutes for men during the war had 
given up their occupations” (p. 6). . 

(*) Orders issued under The Police, Factories, etc. Act dated 3 August 1916 
(6 and 7 Geo. 5, ch. 31) concerning the welfare of workers. 
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and 3,644 in 1910. It must be remembered, however, that trade depres- 
sion has contributed to the apparent improvement ; overtime was rare, 
and short time frequent, during 1920, whereas offences in respect of 
hours of employment were the subject of most of the prosecutions in 
pre-war years (pp. 5-6). 

A considerable amount of time was taken up by conferences with 
employers and workers respecting draft regulations and welfare orders, 
and by giving assistance in the work of various Departmental Com- 
mittees (p. 8). In particular, the organisation of the “Safety First” 
Conference in London and many discussions with joint industrial 
councils (Whitley Councils) and other bodies respecting the adoption 
by agreement of safety rules have absorbed much of the inspectors’ 
time (pp. 3, 18). A special investigation was made in printers’ 
workrooms, with the view of ascertaining the extent to which tuber- 
culosis in the printing trade might be attributed to the inhalation of 
silica particles. The conclusion was that printers inhale even less 
silica than is to be found in ordinary domestic dust in London 
(pp. 140-147). A more extensive enquiry was made into the grinding 
of metals ; this has been issued separately by the Home Office, and is 
only summarised in the Report (pp. 34, 35, 54). The sugar industry 
also came under special observation (pp. 103-108), and recommendations 
are made concerning welfare provisions for the workers in the hot 
and dirty processes of that industry. 

In the general review, the Chief Inspector notes the tendency of 
workshop industries to disappear, especially in the country areas, 
while the trade of the workshops passes into the hands of large 
manufacturers in the towns (p. 12). This, he suggests, may be due in 
part to the depression, the strain of which has proved too great for 
many small employers. The Chief Lady Inspector remarks that women 
are suffering not merely from the general trade depression, but from the 
acute overcrowding in the pre-war women’s trades due to their exclusion 
from many occupations opened to them during the war. In addition, 
she observes the displacement of relatively skilled women by a smaller 
number of men in the laundries where the “bag-wash” system is 
adopted. 

Though more than half of the prosecutions in 1920 relate to hours 
of employment, the subject occupies only a small part of the Report 
(pp. 148-155). During 1919-1920 the normal week was reduced by 
voluntary agreement to 47 or 48 hours in most trades ; and it has been 
found that increased overtime does not follow even in busy seasons. 
The workers tend more and more to oppose overtime, even at increased 
pay, while employers find it too costly, and therefore resort to improved 
methods, better organisation of work and transport, to do away with 
the necessity for long hours (p. 148). Dairy factories still work very 
long hours in summer, but very short hours in winter. It is reported 
that in the North-Western Division hours in hospital and hotel laundries 
are extremely long—normally 11 or 12 hours a day—and often more 
work is expected when the laundry hours are over (p. 149). With 
these exceptions, the 8-hour or 9-hour day (with one break for a meal) 
was generally adopted in 1920. Practically all the continuous industries 
are now working on the three-shift system, and cases of increased 
output, substantially greater than the increase of staff, are mentioned 
in three South Wales works formerly run on the two-shift system 
(pp. 150-151). In non-continuous industries which had organised two 
day-shifts under special orders, however, the second shift was given 
up in many cases on account of trade depression. Cases of overtime 
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were rare—the few found being very bad cases—but slackness of trade 
has not checked the illegal practice of work during mealtimes in the 
Lancashire cotton weaving sheds (p. 154). 

While hours of work were, in general, well within the legal maximum, 
the hygienic condition of many factories and workshops fell below the 
standard set by legislation. The inspector reporting on health and 
sanitation attributes this to the lack of public knowledge of, or interest 
in, these matters as compared with hours and even welfare provisions 
(p. 69). The cleaning of factories is very often unsatisfactory because 
left to the workers themselves; but there is a growing tendency to 
employ special cleaners, and it has been found that even in the dirtiest 
and untidiest of trades (e. g. rag-sorting) a very high standard may be 
attained by proper methods (p. 71). Great improvement is reported in 
ventilating systems: three pages are devoted to extracts from local 
inspectors’ reports on useful devices. The preventing of unduly high 
temperatures, in industries where a certain amount of heat is essential 
to the work, constitutes a more difficult problem. Various suggestions 
are made, and experiments in reducing temperature are quoted (p. 78). 
In connection with sanitary accommodation the main points which 
emerge are (a) the diversity of standards among local authorities as 
regards the construction and inspection of conveniences, (b) the necessity 
for proper supervision to prevent misuse and ensure the maintenance 
of cleanliness. Cases are mentioned where good results have been 
obtained by enlisting the help of the workers’ organisations in super- 
vision (p. 79). 

Progress is recorded in welfare work, not only in actual provision 
for the workers, but in general interest in the subject. Works com- 
mittees have given very valuable assistance in the organisation and 
management of schemes, and special welfare supervisors are increasing 
in number ; while women doctors are appointed in a growing number 
of factories to supervise the health of women and girls (pp. 83-84). 
Messrooms are much more frequently met with than in the past, 
though too often they are less well lighted, ventilated, or cleaned than 
the factory work-rooms (p. 85). Lavatory accommodation varies much 
in quantity and quality ; it is found that a supply of warm water greatly 
increases the use of washing facilities, but that supervision is not less 
necessary than in the case of sanitary accommodation, in order to 
ensure the maintenance of cleanliness and to prevent possible abuses 
(pp. 90-91). 

The provision of seats in workrooms advances but slowly, as there 
is a strong and widespread prejudice in many industries against allow- 
ing workers to sit down to their tasks and in some cases the workers 
themselves doubt the practicability of the arrangement. Progress has 
been made, however, especially where welfare supervisors have been 
appointed (pp. 87-89). Good lighting is also more appreciated than in 
the past, and artificial lighting installations are improving, though full 
advantage is by no means taken of daylight (pp. 109-111). 

Four trades were dealt with by special Welfare Orders in 1920— 
herring-curing in Norfolk and Suffolk, the oil-cake industry, laundries, 
and bichromate of potassium works. In the first and third results were 
decidedly encouraging, but in the oil-cake mills it is evident that com- 
petent supervision is an urgent necessity, especially in the North-Eastern 
District (pp. 92-96). The pottery trade is making welfare provisions 
under a voluntary agreement, and much has been done in Scottish textile 
factories in anticipation of the Order already drafted (pp. 97-98). 

Accidents were more numerous in 1920 than in 1919, though fewer 
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than in 1913. But for the trade depression, there would have been 
more cases, judging from the monthly distribution of casualties. In all 
138,773 accidents took place, 1,40% being fatal. One-ninth occurred in 
ship and boat building, one-eighth in the metal conversion industries, 
and over one-sixth in mechanical engineering. Accidents due to 
unfenced shafting are still frequent, as are preventible mishaps with 
cranes and winches (pp. 17, 170, 171). A special “Safety First” 
conference was held in September 1920, to educate employers and manag. 
ers in methods of accident prevention ; but the education of workers, 
especially young persons, is no less urgently necessary. Good work 
has been done here and there by safety committees, but neither 
employers nor workers seem ready to adopt this plan generally 
(pp. 18-20). Several agreements have been made in the textile trades 
for the standardisation of fencing and other safeguards, and one has 
been concluded in the tinplate industry (pp. 20-22). Special analyses 
have been made of the accidents due to cranes and of those caused by 
flax, hemp, or jute machinery. In the former case it appears that much 
may be achieved by regular and frequent inspection of cranes to prevent 
overloading or unexpected collapse ; in the latter caSe, experiments are 
being made in special fencing for the most dangerous parts (pp. 24-28). 
The report on metal grinding (summarised on pp. 34-35) attributes most 
accidents in this trade to faulty mounting or improper use of wheels, 
and recommends the appointment of a skilled person to be responsible 
for the mounting, testing, and maintenance of wheels, and the use of 
guards sufficient to protect workers completely against flying fragments. 


It has been found that in the case of fire escapes, as well as in that 
of sanitary accommodation, the standards of local authorities vary 
considerably. In the North-Western Division, in particular, attention 
is called to the extreme inadequacy of emergency exits, and there and 
elsewhere it was found that workers were ignorant of the existence and 
geography of escapes. In Scotiand most factories are stone-built, with 
good wide stairs in stone wells, so that there is little danger of either 
fire or blocked exits (pp. 42-44). 

A special chapter (pp. 99-102) on first aid and ambulance provisions 
indicates progress in the industries for which Welfare Orders have been 
made. In others, while knowledge of first-aid is far more general than 
before the war, appliances are often lacking. After a special inves- 
tigation it has been recommended that liberal provision should be made 
for treatment of injuries at the docks on the spot, by means of the 
installation of numerous first-aid boxes, rather than for the estab- 
lishment of a central ambulance room. In connection with electrical 
accidents, it is noticed that not only workers, but even factory ambulance 
men and local practitioners are insufficiently acquainted with the 
proper treatment for shock. 


A large proportion of the volume is allotted to dangerous trades, a 
branch of the Factory Inspection Department being devoted to the study 
of this subject, while the Medical Inspectors deal with the kindred 
problem of industrial diseases. Special attention was given in 1920 to 
electric accumulator works (pp. 47-49) and vulcanising works (pp. 62-63). 
It was found that cleaning was often inadequate in accumulator works, 
and that the proper precautions were by no means always taken in 
handling dry lead compounds. The main difficulty in vulcanising was 
the securing of ventilation slow enough to clear the whole of a room, 
since the ordinary system left pockets of fumes. As for other dangerous 
industries, it was found that the wool-sorting regulations were well 
observed, and that there had been a marked decline in the number of 
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cases of anthrax ; while in the hollow-ware trade the dangerous process 
of “common tinning” has been replaced in seven works out of eight 
by safer methods (pp. 52-53). A special note is given on the injury to 
the eyes produced by the giare of electric arc welding, and on protective 
devices ; and the report of the Glass-Workers’ Cataract Committee of 
the Royal Society of Arts, appointed in 1908, is appended (pp, 135-139). 

Conditions in the potteries are discussed in detail. There has been 
a decided improvement of late, and the persistent failure of dippers to 
wear washable caps has been dealt with satisfactorily by the provision 
of caps of washable material made in the same style as the non- 
washable ones which they had so greatly preferred. Ventilation and 
exhausts are more generally satisfactory, and the use of sprays for 
washing boards is now almost universal. The regulation for self- 
inspection (4), however, has not been well observed; in some cases 
the task of supervision has been assigned to a manager or other person 
already overburdened with work, and in others a totally unqualified 
person has been appointed (pp. 56-60). Lead poisoning cases were more 
numerous in 1920 than in 1919, but the potteries were not responsible 
for the increase, which was due mainly to one particular lead smelting 
works ; nor could conditions in 1920 alone be blamed for the high 
death-rate among the pottery cases investigated, since the average 
period of employment in the industry of the deceased workers was 
thirty years (pp. 118-121). 

A full account is given of work in the prevention of pitch epithelioma 
among the patent fuel workers of South Wales, where a system of 
voluntary medical examination has been instituted (pp. 126-130). Daily 
inspection of workers’ hands by a competent person, and prompt 
attention to minor injuries, is recommended for bichromate of sodium 
and potassium factories, in view of the experience of factories where 
such supervision has been tried. A special enquiry into Sand-blasting 
generally, following the death of a sand-blaster from tuberculosis, 
showed that conditions were unsatisfactory in many works—generally 
owing to defective maintenance of plant, allowing the sand and dust to 
escape freely (pp. 135-136). Conditions of a similar nature were found 
in various wet-grinding establishments, but it is noted that the sandstone 
wheel is gradually being displaced by artificial abrasives used for dry 
grinding (pp. 55-56). An inspector for the Midland Division notes that 
old wet-grinders refuse to send their sons into so disagreeable a trade. 
Public opinion has begun to operate here, and, as the Chief Inspector 
remarks, the driving force of public opinion “is essential to any general 
improvement” (p. 5). 


FacTORY INSPECTION IN INDIA IN 1920 (5) 


The above reports deal with theconditions of employmentin 3,804 fac- 
lories irregularly distributed throughout British India, a large number of 
Which are in operation only at special seasons of the year (e. g. cotton gin- 
hing factories). These establishments employ on a daily average about 


(*) Under Pottery Regulations No. 27 the occupier is requested to appoint 
one or more competent persons whose duty it is to see to the observance of 
regulations throughout the factory. 

(®) INDIA: Reports on the Working of the Indian Factories Act, 1911, for 
the year 1920, in (1) Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and Assam; (2) Bombay ; 
3) Burma ; (4) Central Provinces and Berar ; (5) Madras ; (6) Punjab, North-West 
Frontier Province, Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara ; (7) United Provinces. 8 nos. fol., 
2 nos. 8°; issued by Government Priters of the various Provinces. 
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one and a quarter million persons—nearly half of this total being accoun- 
ted for by Bengal, and more than a quarter by Bombay. ‘Women consti- 
tute 14.9 per cent and children 5.4 per cent of the recorded number of 
operatives. The field from which statistics are obtained, howefer, varies 
from province to province. Factories employing 50 or more persons 
on any day in the year are included in all returns; but the power 
granted to Provincial governments under the Act of 1911 to bring in 
smaller undertakings (down to a minimum daily total of 20 persons 
employed) has not been used to the same extent in all areas. During the 
year under review, inspection was extended in the Punjab to cotton 
ginning and pressing factories employing not less than 20 persons, and 
all other factories employing not less than 30 persons. In Burma it 
appears that all factories employing 20 or more persons are included. 
A considerable addition was made to the work of the inspectors in the 
latter province—the Northern Shan States were added to their district, 
thus bringing under supervision some 6,000 persons employed in the 
workshops of the Burma Mines Company. 


Exact particulars are not given in any case as to the number of 
inspectors ; but the references made by the reporting officials indicate 
an acute sense of the inadequacy of the staff. District magistrates are 
inspectors ex officio, but are usually too fully occupied with other duties 
to effect many inspections. The full-time inspectors, so far as can be 
ascertained from the reports under review, number two or three toa 
Province, and sometimes have also to undertake the inspection of boilers 
or electrical installations. They are handicapped by the difficulties of 
travelling, and also by the problem of accommodation when making 
surprise visits to places outside the large towns (United Provinces 
Report, pp. 1-2). Consequently the number of inspections made is 
comparatively small—4,041 in all, nearly half made in Madras and 
Bombay—and more than half the factories in Bengal and a third of 
those in Burma and the United Provinces did not receive one visit during 
the year. Prosecutions were extremely few, owing to lack of time to 
deal with cases, and some inspectors complain of the inadequacy of 
fines for purposes of deterrence. 


The larger factories are reported as complying in most cases with 
the requirements of the Act concerning hygiene, but sanitary accom- 
modation is said to be unsatisfactory in many of the smaller undertakings. 
Water supply and lighting are usually found to be satisfactory, but 
ventilation less good ; in Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara the inspector calls 
attention to the practice of stuffing up every crevice in textile factories 
in order to conserve the humidity of the air in the workrooms. AS 
regards extra-mural welfare work, it is found that the permanent 
factories are generally extending the provision of housing for their 
employees, as lack of accommodation has proved a hindrance to securing 
and retaining workers. Ten factories in the Central Provinces have 
also provided for medical attendance—they have set up good dispensaries, 
with full-time doctors, and treat on an average 10,000 cases a month 
between them. One of these factories (at Nagpur) has set up a day 
nursery for the children of its women employees, this being the first 
institution of the kind in the Province. In Bombay the inspector 
remarks on the bad effects produced upon children by their being left 
all day in the dust and heat of spinning rooms, for want of nurseries, 
and urges the prohibition of the presence of children under 9 in work- 
rooms. In many places factories provide schools for the children 
employed half-time, but there is great variation between districts in the 
attendance at these schools ; in the Central Provinces 72 per cent. of 
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the half-time workers are reported to be receiving instruction in this 
way, but in Madras only 34 per cent. A special enquiry in Ahmedabad 
(Bombay) revealed the fact that many children were certified twice over 
and employed in two establishments daily. 

Accidents range from 0.27 per 100 employees in Bombay to 1.08 
per 100 in the United Provinces, but fatalities are proportionately fewest 
in Madras (0.058 per 1,000 employees), where the general accident rate 
is fairly high (0.73 per 100). All inspectors report that the fencing of 
machinery and dangerous places is inadequate, though requests by 
employers for advice and well-meant, if ill-informed, attempts to provide 
guards are reported from Burma. Failure of employees to recognise 
and take precautions against risks is also noted ; for instance, the Bengal 
inspector records the persistent disregard by jute workers of the stand- 
ing instructions in mills against cleaning machinery while it is running. 
He recommends a statutory prohibition of this practice for men such as 
already exists for women and children. Loose garments lead to many 
bad accidents by catching in belts and shafting, but workers refuse to 
wear close-fitting garments even when provided, though one Bengal 
factory occupier prevailed upon his beltmen and oilers to adopt them 
by paying a special bonus. In some cases, both in Bengal and in 
Burma, the inspectors state that competent supervision of the work 
(especially in connection with cranes) would have prevented accidents. 

A general indication of the rates of wages for skilled and unskilled 
workers of various types in each province is given, but the tables for 
the separate districts are not readily comparable, as some give a daily 
and some a monthly average, and the classification by occupation and 
sex is not strictly uniform throughout. In addition, tables of the general 
distribution of the hours of work are given. Most factories work for 
the statutory maximum period of 6 hours before allowing a break ; this 
is very generally half an hour (the statutory minimum). In Bombay 
it is noted that the 10-hour day is practically universal for the textile 
trades. 


FacTORY INSPECTION IN QUEENSLAND FROM 1 JuLy 1920 To 30 June 1921 (6) 


The Department of Labour for Queensland, which is under the 
control of the Secretary for Public Works, is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the Factories and Shops Acts 1900-1920; the Labour 
Exchanges Act 1915; the Industrial Arbitration Act 1916 ; the Workers’ 
Accommodation Act 1915; and the Trades Union Act 1915. The 
inspection staff of the Department consists of 27 men and 2 women, 
whose brief descriptive reports are printed in extenso in the return for 
1920-1921 (pp. 36-48). Statistical tables constitute the remainder of the 
return. Thereports reveal conditions fairly satisfactory to the inspection 
staff as regards the 3,398 factories and 8,048 shops under supervision, 
which employ 32,772 and 21,724 persons respectively, barely one-third 
being women. Out of the 80 prosecutions under the Factories and 
Shops Acts, 44 were for failure to close shops at the proper time, and 
35 for failure to register establishments. Under the Industrial Arbitration 
Act there were 221 prosecutions, more than in 1919-1920, since ignorance 
of awards is no longer regarded as a sufficient excuse. Negligence, 
however, is stated by the Chief Inspector to have been more frequent 


(°) QUEENSLAND : DeparTMENT oF LaBouR. Report of the Director of Lubour 
and Chief Inspector of Factories and Shops for the year ended 30 June 1991. 
{C. A. 52). 1921. Fol., pp. 48. Brisbane, Government Printer. 
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than wilful evasion. Nearly all persons employed at the date of the 
Report had their wages regulated by awards or enforceable agreements, 
The labour exchange system was less widely used than the machinery 
for wages regulation ; only 12,607 workers were applied for (over one- 
third by public authorities), though 44,426 workers registered at the 
exchanges. Private employers make little use of the System, and 
thereby lose an opportunity for discouraging unnecessary inter-State 
migration and seasonal congestion of the sugar and shearing districts. 


Factory INSPECTION IN VICTORIA IN 1920 (7) 


The Victoria factory inspection report for 1920 consists of a brief 
general statement and a large number of detailed statistical tables, 
dealing with the administration of the Factories & Shops Acts, Servants’ 
Registry Offices Act, Lifts Regulation Act, and Footwear Regulation 
Act (the last-mentioned Act requires that the name of the maker or 
seller, and particulars of materials used, be stamped on footwear). The 
number of inspectors engaged in supervising the application of these 
Acts is not given. In all 8,631 factories and 27,362 shops, employing 
respectively 116,846 and 31,123 persons (only 8,874 shops employed any 
labour in addition to that of the occupier), were registered at the end 
of 1920, but towards Christmas trade depression began to be felt. 
Prosecutions were few, and one-third were for failure to close shops 
in due time. The number of accidents tabulated shows a very consider- 
able increase over the total for 1919, owing to the legislative change 
which now requires all accidents in factories to be reported if they cause 
more than 48 hours’ incapacity for work. Formerly only fatal accidents 
and those causing 48 hours’ incapacity which were due to specified 
machinery were compulsorily reported. Woodworking accounts for 
119 out of 862 accidents during the year, mainly due to circular saws, 
for which the Chief Inspector states that no Satisfactory guard has yet 
been found. An Inspector of Machinery was appointed late in 1919 to 
investigate the causes of accidents and means of preventing them ; and 
an Order for the safeguarding of belts and ropes has produced good 
results. It is noteworthy that 503 out the total of 862 accidents were 
cases of injury to workers’ hands. 

Two important legislative developments are noted : (1) wages boards 
can now be appointed, or their scope altered, by the Governor-in-Council 
at any time ; formerly they could only be appointed while Parliament 
was in session ; (2) for the first time the hour for opening shops has 
been fixed by law—for butchers’ shops in Melbourne. The report also 
contains an elaborate analysis of the average weekly wages for different 
sexes and grades of skill in the trades for which wages boards have 
been appointed. Particulars are given of the principal trade disputes 
during the year, including a strike in the printing trade, over wages 
and hours, which lasted for 23 months—the first strike in this trade 
for thirty years. 


() VICTORIA : Lasour Department: Report of the Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories and Shops jor the Year ended 31 December 1920. Parliamentary Paper 
No. 6, 2nd session of 1921. Fol., pp. 36. Melbourne, Government Printer. 1s, 3d. 
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BOOK NOTES 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL LaBourR OFFICE: INTERNATIONAL EMIGRATION Com- 
mission (Geneva, August 1921): Report of the Commission. vii+162 pp. 
Geneva. 192], 


This report was submitted to the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office by the International Emigration Commission which sat at Geneva from 
2 to 11 August 1921 (!). It gives the conclusions of the Commission in the form 
of resolutions, to which are added the minutes of the fourteen meetings held 
hy the Commission, and the texts of the different reports submitted to it. 


— Technical Survey of Agricultural Questions. Part |. Adaptation of 
Washington Decisions. Part Il. Special Measures for the Protection of Agri- 
cultural Workers. Special Reports, x+618 pp. Geneva. 1921. 


This technical survey of agricultural questions has been prepared for the 
use of the Third Session of the International Labour Conference. The information 
contained in it is mainly the result of investigations and researches made in 
the International Labour Office. It has been drawn as far as possible from 
original sources, such as laws, government reports, collective agreements, and 
similar materials. The questions studied fall into two main groups. Each 
group provides material for one volume. The first deals with the adaptation 
to agriculture of the Washington decisions, including the regulation of hours 
of work, the prevention and relief of unemployment, and the protection of 
women and children. The second deals with special measures for the protec- 
tion of agricultural workers: technical education, living-in conditions, rights 
of association and combination, and protection against accidents, sickness, 
invalidity and old age. 


Wortp AssociaTIon FoR Aputt EpucaTion: Bulletins No. VII, Adult 
Education in Wales, etc., 24 pp. No. VIII, Adult Education in China, Second 
Annual Report of the World Association, etc., 32 pp.; No. IX, The British 
Institute of Adult Education, etc., 24 pp. London, Published by the Association. 
1921. ls. each. 


The World Association for Adult Education was founded in March 1919 in 
urder to assist “the establishment, or development, in all parts of the world, 
of movements and institutions for promoting adult education, and to promote 
co-operation between them ”. Each of its Bulletins, which are issued quarterly, 
contains a survey of some particular aspect of adult education, or of its 
development in a given country. Besides the two reports noted above, the 
Association has published studies of adult education in Great Britain, Norway, 
France, Spain, and Czecho-Slovakia, many of which supply information not 
obtainable elsewhere.. Each Bulletin, in addition to the main study, gives 
brief notes on interesting developments’ in adult education throughout the 
world. The second annual report mentions the establishment of National 


(‘) See International Labcur Review, Vol. IV, No. 3, December 41921 ; pp. 85 to 440: 
The International Emigration Commission. 
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Councils for Adult Education in Holland and Czecho-Slovakia, in addition to that 
already existing in the United Kingdom, the growth of Branches and Groups 
for study, and the institution of Correspondents in many countries. 


: — Seafarers’ Education Service. 32 pp. London, Published by the World 
Association. 1921. 3d. 

This pamphlet contains a record of the work done from December 1919 to 
August 1921 by the Commission on the Education of Merchant Seamen 
appointed by the World Association for Adult Education. This has mainly 
consisted in the installation of ships’ libraries on board ocean-going vessels, 
in charge of a member of the crew, for the use of ratings. It is also proposed 
to establish correspondence courses for individual seamen who desire to take 
advantage of this opportunity for education, and to develop the use of the 
cinema on board ship as an educational agent. This is an interesting description 
of an attempt to carry the benefits of adult education to a class of men who 
are out of reach of the ordinary facilities offered on land. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


CANADA 


DEPARTMENT OF LasBour: Labour Legislation in Canada. 844 pp. 
Ottawa. 1921. 


This volume contains the text of the labour laws of the Dominion of Canada 
and the provinces in force at the end of 1920. In addition a summary of the 
legislation passed in 1920 and a brief survey of the more important develop- 
ments since 1915 are given. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


MINISTERSTVO SOCIALNI PECE: Zprava o pripravné cinnosti pro Gpravu 
a vybudovani socialniho pojisteni (Ministry or Social WELFARE : Report 
on preliminary measures taken for the establishment of a scheme of social insur- 
ance). 47 pp. Prague, issued by the Ministry of Social Welfare. 1921. 


This work is the result of a commission which was appointed on 30 July 
1921 to draft a system of social insurance. The report of the commission 
contains a brief survey of Czecho-Slovak legislation relating to social insurance. 
It also suggests the amendments which the government should make to the 
system at present in operation and gives the draft of a complete system of 
social insurance ; it describes the preliminary measures taken up to the present 
by the commission, and gives the opinions submitted to the Ministry of Social 
Welfare by the Czecho-Slovak Social insurance experts. 


— Le Ministére de la Prévoyance sociale et la politique d’économie 
sociale dans la République tchéco-slovaque. (The Ministry of Social Welfare 
and Social economic policy in the Czecho-Slovak Republic), by Dr. Joseph GRUBER. 
16 pp. Prague, Ministry of Social Welfare. 1921. 


A general survey of the remarkable work in social reconstruction already 
carried out by the Czecho-Slovak Ministry of Social Welfare, and of its proposed 
future policy. 
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FINLAND 


L’Agriculture finlandalse et la situation des ouvriers agricoles en Finlande 
(Finnish Agriculture and the Situation of Agricultural Workers in Finland). 
50 pp. Helsingfors. Impr. du Gouvernement. 1921. 


This pamphlet describes various aspects of Finnish agriculture, such as its 
prospects, the situation of the population, the distribution of agricultural estates, 
cultivation, cooperative societies, agricultural labour, wages, and housing. 
Some statistical tables are included, of which those dealing with the average 
length of the working day in the different provinces and the wages paid either 
in money or in kind may be noted. 


FPRANCE 


MINISTERE pu Travait. Orrick pu Travait : Tarifs de salaires et 
conventions coilectives pendant la guerre (1914-1918). Tome premier. (MINISTRY 
or LaBour. DepartmENT oF Lasour: Wage Scales and collective agnee- 
ments during the War (1914-1918). Vol. 1.) v1i1+172 pp. Paris, Impr. natio- 
nale. 


The present issue forms the first volume of a collection of wage scales and 
other labour conditions agreed upon during the war, from 1914 to 1918, either 
in accordance with the terms of laws, decrees, and ministerial circulars, or by 
collective agreements between employers and employed. The volume gives 
first the texts of the laws, decrees, etc., wich gave rise to a great number of 
decisions, awards and agreements. These are followed by a number of docu- 
ments, many of them coming from public administrations, referring to the 
Department of the Seine. These documents are arranged in industrial groups, 
and in some cases into sub-groups, in each of which as a general rule chrono- 
logical order is followed for the clothing trade. However, owing to the import- 
ance or the information collected, it has seemed preferable to classify separately 
documents having the same origin. 

This collection will contain three volumes ; the remaining two will deal 
with departments other than the Seine, and at the end a summary will be 
given of the outstanding features of the material published. 


NORWAY 


DEPARTEMENTET FOR SOCIALE SAKER: Meglingsinstitusjonens Virksom- 
heti1920. Ved Riksmeglingsmannens sekretaer Cand. Jury. Olaf Gjems-Onstad. 
(The Activity ef the Conciliation Institution in 1920, by the Secretary of the 
Chief Conciliator, Olaf Gjems-Onstad). 113 pp. Published by the Ministry for Social 
Affairs as a supplement to Sociale Meddelelser. Kristiania. 1921. 


The recently published annual statistical report on the activity of the 
Norwegian Conciliation Institution during 1920, its fifth year, covers more 
ground than previous reports, as it deals not only with conciliation strictly 
speaking, but also with labour disputes and collective agreements. From the 
point of view of social statistics this extension is important, especially as 
there has hitherto been a lack of official statistics on these subjects in Norway 
and students of these questions have been obliged to rely on incomplete and 
often contradictory figures published by employers’ and workers’ organisations. 


SWEDEN 


K. : Arbetartiligang, arbetstid och arbetsion inom 
Sveriges jordbruk 4r 1920. (DerartmENT oF Socrat Arratirs: Labour, 
hours of work, and wages in Swedish Agriculture in 1920). 94 pp. Stockholm, 
Isaac Marcus’ Boktryckeri-Aktiebolag. 1921. 1 Kr. 

This annual report on the official statistics of labour, hours of work and 


wages in Swedish agriculture in 1920, is based on the data received from 
2,158 communes, forming 92.9 per cent. of the rural communes of the Kingdom 
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to which questionnaires had been sent for purposes of this enquiry. With 
regard to hours of work and wages, calculations have also been made based on 
information collected from rural employers and workers through their res- 
pective organisations. Finally, good use was made of certain results furnished 
by a special enquiry undertaken with the authorisation of the government, 
on hours of work, unemployment, the work of women and children, the con- 
ditions of working class housing and other questions relating to agricultural 
labour, which it was intended to submit to the Third International Labour 
Conference. This information has already appeared in English in a pamphlet 
entitled “ The Swedish Agricultural Labourer, published by order of the Swedish 
Government's Delegation for International Collaboration in Social Politics, 
Stockholm, 1921.” 


UNITED STATES 
CALIFORNIA 


CoMmMISSION OF IMMIGRATION AND HovusincG: The Annual Report of the 
Commission of Immigration and Housing in California, January 1921. 28 pp. 
Sacramento, California State Printing Office. 1921. 


The California Commission, practically the only Commission of its kind 
in any of the States of the Union, is a body organised on the principle of help- 
ing the immigrant to overcome the handicap under which he lives, “ putting 
him in a position not superior but merely equal to that of the native born”. 
The object of the Commission was to coordinate the work of various scattered 
agencies dealing with the immigrant and his problems. Housing was added 
as a part of the work of the Commission on the ground that “the first point of 
contact between the immigrant and his new environment” is the home, 
Among the principal work of the Commission is that of handling complaints 
of the immigrant concerning his treatment as a worker, his wages, his house- 
rent, etc. Another problem has been that of sanitation of the camps of 


migratory labourers, large numbers of whom are required in the seasonal fruit 
and vegetable industries of the State. j 


NEW YORK STATE 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBour: Court decisions on Workmen’s Compensation 
Law, January 1920 to June 1921. Special bulletin No. 106. 302 pp. New 
York. 1921. 


— Workmen's Compensation Law. With amendments, additions and anno- 
tations to September Ist 1921. 120 pp. New York. 1921 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LAspouR LEGISLATION. TheAmerican La- 
bour Legislation Review. September 1921. Unemployment Survey 1920-1921 
with standard recommandations. pp. 191-218. American Association for Labour 
Legislation. 121, East, 23rd Street, New York City. 


This survey deals with the extent of unemployment and degree of acuteness 
of distress in the United States during the winter 1920-1921. Various methods 
of organisation for temporary relief, emergency provisions for employment on 
public works, and similar measures are reviewed. The general conclusion 
reached is that unemployment was handled slightly better in 1920-1921 than 
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during previous crises. The testimony on all hands is said to be to the effect 
that “the only cure for unemployment is employment” and that “ pauperisa- 
tion * methods are, above all, to be avoided. 

The standard recommendations for the relief and prevention of unemploy- 
ment are based on reports received by the Association from more than 300 
organisations and individuals in 115 different communities. ' 

The following is a summary of the measures advocated : (1) Organise all 
classes of the community as long as possible before unemployment becomes 
acute to carry out preventive measures. This should be permanent organisation, 
not temporary activity during the crisis. (2) Bring the facts of the unem- 
ployment situation home to every citizen. (3) In emergency relief, avoid 
duplicating the work of existing organisations and, as far as possible, supply 
aid by means of employment at standard rates, but only on part time, so as 
to encourage early return to regular occupation. (4) Differentiate the treatment 
of the unemployable from that of the unemployed. (5) Provide industrial 
training schools with scholarships for unemployed workers. (6) Open an em- 
ployment exchange, if one does not already exist, in order to centralise the 
community’s labour market. Work for federal legislation and appropriations 
to develop a national system of employment exchanges. (7) Push forward 
public work of a useful nature. Employ for the usual hours and wages, but 
rotate employment by periods of not less than three days. Supervise the 
work carefully and insist upon reasonable standards of efficiency. As far as 
possible aim at steady employment of the regular force, retaining employees 
on part time in preference to reducing their numbers. (8) Urge the use of 
regular employees in making repairs and improving plant and the policy of 
part time employment rather than reduction in numbers. (9) Work for the 
establishment by legislation of a system of unemployment insurance, supported 
by contributions from employers. 


Bazzi, Carlo : Tecnica @ organi del movimento economico di classe (con 
Velenco delle ‘‘Organizzazioni sindacali italiane politiche confessionali e auto- 
nome”) (The Technical Methods and Organs of the economic working-class move- 
ment, with a list of the ‘‘Italian political, sectarian and autonomous Organisa- 
tions”). Biblioteca de] Sindacato nazionale delle cooperative, No.15. 59 pp. Rome, 
Tip. Coop. L. Luzzati. 1921. 


The “organs of the economic working-class movement” are the workers’ 
trade union organisations. These have become so numerous in Italy that 
Mr. Bazzi, General Secretary of the Sindacato nazionale delle Cooperative, has 
considered it advisable to publish complete lists of these organisations. The 
central or regional federations are classified according to their political ten- 
dencies and are accompanied by a brief description of their origin and objects, 
and their means and methods of action. Special chapters deal with the auto- 
nomous organisations, with social questions of the moment, the recognition 
of trade unions by the State, and the reform of the Supreme Council of Labour. 


Bove C. and D&at, M.: Le guide de I’étudiant en Sociologie (Publica- 
tions du centre de documentation sociale). (The Student’s Guide to Sociology. 
Publications of the Centre of Social Information). 68 pp. Paris, Garnier Fré- 
res. 1921. 


This manual is divided into three parts. The first contains a bibliographical 
list of the works in the French language which seem to the authors “ specially 
suited for beginners *. These works are classified under numerous headings 
and to each one a short descriptive note-is added giving its contents, character 
and purpose. The second part gives a list of the principal periodicals and 
reviews published in French on social questions. The third part gives a list 
of the principal centres, offices, or bureaus in Paris where social information 
may be obtained. 
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British Labour. Replacement and Conciliation, 1914-1921. Being the result 
of Conferences and Investigations by Committees of Section F of the British 
Association. 266 pp. London. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 1921. 10s. 6d. net 


This book is the outcome of discussions by the Economic Section of the 
British Association in 1915. It consists of three parts. The first, on the 
replacement of men by women in industry during the war, is a useful com- 
pilation containing new and valuable information. The second part deals with 
conciliation in British industry from 1914 to 1921. The third part, on workshop 
committees, is written by Mr. C. G. Renold (?), of Hans Renold, Ltd., and 
represents the point of view of an employer. 


Brr, Georges : Les lois du travail industriel et de la prévoyance sociale 
{sixiéme édition entigrement revue par E. H. Perreau). (Laws relating to 
Industrial Labour and Social Welfare. 6th edit., completely revised by E. H. 
PERREAU). x11+942 pp. Paris, libr. de la Société du Recueil Sirey, 22, rue 
Soufflot. 1921. 


This sixth edition, completely revised, is abreast of all the developments 
of labour legislation since the publication of the earlier edition in 1912. It 
contains full and accurate information and references, and is divided into two 
parts : the first dealing with industrial labour laws (labour agreements, labour 
regulations, industrial organisations, legal authorities competent to deal with 
labour matters, administrative labour councils) ; the second with social insurance 
and social welfare. In view of the -enormous quantity of material which has 
appeared during the last few years, all purely war measures have been omitted, 
as well as orders dealing only with war victims and discussions of merely 
theoretical interest. An alphabetical table of contents adds to the value of 
the volume. 


CanTINEAU, F. L.: Une grave question d’hygiéne professionelle et sociale. 
Lacéruse ( White Lead ; an important problem of Industrialand Social Hygiene). 
488 pp. Paris and Liége, Ch. Beranger. 1921. 


The main subject of this book is the evil effects of white lead on the workers. 
The author makes use of medical statistics and the data of lead poisoning 
pathology, as found in the literature of many countries, to show that white 
lead predisposes the system to other diseases and that its ravages are most 
marked among painters. He then deals with the prevention of lead poisoning 
and the protective measures which should be taken by employers and workers. 
After discussing the problems of dust and of paints with a heavy metal base, 
the author deals with the point raised by certain English writers of the import- 
ance of turpentine fumes as a source of poisoning. These writers suggest 
that most of the disorders noted among painters may be attributed to the 
volatile solvents of paints, especially to turpentine. Mr. Cantineau, however. 
does not consider that the facts at present available justify the acceptance of 
this opinion. 

The second part of the book describes in great detail the campaigns under- 
taken in various countries against lead poisoning among painters. After studying 
the movement in countries which have either totally or partially prohibited the 
use of white lead (France, Austria, Sweden, and Greece), the author sum- 
marises the results obtained by restriction and regulation of its use in Swit- 
zerland, Germany, and Belgium. He comes to the conclusion that none of 
the measures at present in force, even the most far reaching, can obviate the 
danger to any considerable extent. An analysis of the reports of commissions 
set up in different countries to consider the question: of lead poisoning among 
painters is given at the end of this section. 


(*) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No. 1, Oct. 4921, p. 203. 
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CuaJes, Prof. Dr. B. : Kompendium der sozialen Hygiene (Manual of So- 
cial Hogiene). 169 pp. Berlin, Fischer’s Medizinische Buchhandlung, H. Korn- 
feld. 


Professor Chajes begins his recent work with a definition of social hygiene. 
“It is a science ”, he says, “which studies, on the one hand, the influence 
of economic and social conditions on the health environment of large homo- 
genous groups of the population and of their descendants, and, on the other, 
the measures, based upon this knowledge, which tend to improve the health 
environment of these social groups and their descendants.” He points out 
the importance of medical statistics for social hygiene. Two chapters containing 
recent data for Germany are devoted to the problems of housing and food 
supply. In his review of the tuberculosis problem, he emphasises its import- 
ance both pathologically and socially. An increase in the number of cases 
of venereal diseases since 1919 is recorded. There is a discussion of the 
problem of alcoholism, its evils, and the measures to be adopted against it. 
Finally, the author deals with social hygiene in relation to child welfare, 
industrial hygiene in general, the protection of The workers, and eugenics. 


Cou.ter, Charles W.: The Lithuanians of Cleveland. 24 pp. Cleveland, 
Cleveland Americanisation Committee. 1921. 10 cents. 


This is a study of what Lithuanians are contributing to the community 
life of the city of Cleveland, Ohio. In 1918 it was estimated that there were 
probably 750,000 Lithuanians in the United States. A large majority of these 
workers in the city are factory hands employed largely in the steel industry. 
Many of them are skilled mechanics, moulders, machinists and carpenters. 
These people have a native genius for social organisation. There is one weekly 
Lithuanian paper pubiished in the city. The report concludes: “There are 
few more desirable immigrants to America than the Lithuanians. Physically 
rugged, potentially of high intelligence, readily capable of grasping American 
ideas, acquiring our language with facility, and, like the Scandinavian, soon 
disappearing into America’s heterogeneous life, they have been called ‘the 
most illiterate and at the same time the most intelligent of our immigrants ’.” 


DELEGACE ODBOROVEHO SDRUZENI CESKOSLOVENSKEHO V RUSKU. Zpra- 
va o pomerech hospodarskych, zakonodarstvi a sprave sovetové ruské republiky 
rad (Reportof the Delegation of the Confederation of Czecho-Slovak Trade Unions on 
the Economic Conditions, Legislation and Administration of Soviet Russia). 
131 pp. Prague, published by ‘* Odborové sdruzeni ceskeslovenské ”. 1921. Ke 5, 


The sections of this report relating to economic conditions, trade union 
government, wages, labour conditions and food supply are the work of Mr. 
M. K. Dundr; the description of social conditions is by Mr. V. Kruansky. 


GrauAM, William, M. P., LL. B.: The Wages of Labour. (Social Economic 
Series). 166 pp. London, Cassel & Co. 1921. 5s. 


A summary of economic, political and popular discussion surrounding 
remuneration in general, especially in the light of post-war economic con- 
ditions, followed by an investigation of the mental, physical and psychological 
factors of payment by time and by results ; of the leading systems of payment 
by results, and the attitude of employers, workers and consumers towards 
them; and of the relation of payment by results to minimum and standard 
wage, and the experience of various countries on this point. The author 
maintains the opinion that the solution of rate-fixing and other difficulties 
and the true line of advance from the present wage system lies in the direction 
not of any schemes of co-partnership and profit sharing, but of some form 
of scientific management, based on the goodwill and co-operation of all c 1- 
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cerned, and aiming at the adjustment of work and the production of the neces- 
saries of life so as to promote the real well-being of all workers, either by 
brain or by hand. 


Guerry, Emile: Les syndicats libres féminins de I’Isére. ( The ** Free” Trade 
Unions of Women Workers of the Isére). xx +422 pp. Grenoble, Fédération des 
syndicats libres féminins de I’Isére. 1921. 


This study, based upon the working of the “free ”» trade unions of women 
workers of the Isére, aims, as the author declares in his preface, at demonstrating 
“from the experience of the trade unions which make the interest of their 
craft their first aim, the benefits which may be derived from such associations, 
not only for the workers themselves, but also from the point of view of the 
prosperity of the craft and of social peace”. After describing their organi- 
sation, internal structure, and methods of action, he considers the extent 
and value of the improvements realised in working conditions by trade union 
action. He then gives a brief survey of the economic services rendered by 
the allied institutions of the union and finally investigates and defines the 
principle which inspires the whole movement. In conclusion he considers 
that the “free” trade unions of women workers of the Isére “have shown 
that the union may become a permanent factor in the labour movement and 
a recognised organ of industrial relations ”. 


JoHNSEN, Julia E. (compiled by): Selected Articles on Unemployment 
Second and enlarged edition. 309 pp. New York, the H. W. Wilson Company ; 
London, Grafton & Co. 1921. 

This book, which is one of the Debaters’ Handbook Series, deals mainly 


with two special aspects of the question of unemployment, namely, the estab- 
lishment of public employment exchanges, and the supplying of municipal, 


state, or national work when normal channels are inadequate to absorb surplus 
labour. It consists of a considerable number of reprints of articles from 
English and American magazines, and in accordance with the normal practice 
followed in this series of handbooks these articles are classified according 
to those in favour of, and those against, the two theses which have ‘already 
been referred to. The book was first published in 1915, and in the new edition 
about 50 pages of new reprints have been added covering the years 1915 to date. 


Kitson, Arthur : Unemployment, the Cause and a Remedy. 95 pp. Lon- 
don, Cecil Palmer. 1921. 


The author expresses himself as being in entire disagreement with the 
majority of financial and commercial experts who attribute the industrial and 
commercial crisis to Providence, or natural laws, or to particular causes. 
Chief among the latter is either the war or an inflated currency, or the high 
wages and other demands of labour, or trade restrictions imposed by the 
customs policies of the governments. To understand the crisis which followed 
the period of industrial activity of 1919-1920, the causes must be traced back 
to their origin. The Chancellor of the Exchequer suddenly announced in 
March 1920 that the Government had decided on a gradual deflation of the 
currency, and called upon the bankers to help by restricting credit and raising 
the bank rate. The industrial situation, the author maintains, has gone from 
bad to worse since the adoption of this dear-money-deflation policy. 

The remedy for these evils, which ruin nations and cause avoidable unem- 
ployment of millions of workers, will be found when it is recognised that dear 
and scarce currency is disastrous to trade, whilst a cheap currency, limited 
only by the needs of commerce, is advantageous. If industrial prosperity is 
to be restored, there must be a constant flow of purchasing power to the 
consumers, and a return flow to the producers. To accomplish this result, 
the author welcomes the system proposed by Major Douglas in his books 
Economic Democracy and Credit Power and Democracy. 
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In conclusion, the author recommends an increase in the currency, and, 
as an immediate although temporary measure of relief for the present trade 
paralysis, advocates the gradual conversion of the Treasury’s floating debt into 
non-interest-bearing legal currency. 


Laur, J. M.: Le systéme Taylor et la physiologie du travail professionnel 
(Taylorism and the Physiology of Industrial Labour). 216 pp. Paris, Gauthier- 
Villars et Cie. 1921. 


This book is an account of Taylorism and a study of its value, particularly 
from the psychological and physiological point of view. “Taylor’s work ”, 
the author says in his preface, “possesses an intrinsic value which no one 
can deny, and which we have tried to estimate fairly. But it only partially 
covers the problems of labour organisation, and its solutions are at best only 
tentative and provisional. We have therefore tried to make this discussion 
disinterested, impartial, and critical, instead of giving the system that wholesale 
ce bestowed on it by some persons with a view to its universal adoption 
in industry ”. 


RENARD, Georges : La viechére. Encyclopédie scientifique. Bibliothéque d’éco- 
nomie politique (The High Cost of Living). 252+-x11 pp. Paris, libr. Octave Doin, 
Gaston Doin, édit. 1921. Paper, 8 fr., bound 10 fr. 


This volume contains the substance of a course of lectures given at the 
Collége de France on the problem of high prices and the cost of living. After 
a short account of similar crises in the past, the author shows how high 
prices, which, for various reasons, existed even before the war, have since 
become very much worse all over the world. He traces in several countries, 
and especially in France, the effects of increased prices on consumption, 
industrial production, and distribution. He then enumerates and classifies 
the remedies which have been tried to check this state of things, either by 
private initiative or by public bodies, and he suggests reasons why they brought 
about little or no improvement. A chapter is devoted to the social conse- 
quences of the rise in prices, and to the profound changes caused by it 
in the relative importance, customs, and ways of thinking of the different 
classes of the population. The author studies finally the difficulties which 
attended the attempt to lower prices after the armistice, and since the signing 
of the Peace Treaty. There are also lists of sources, by means of which the 
information given in the book can be checked and supplemented. 


— Le régime socialiste (7™* édit.). Bibliothéque de philosophie comtemporaine 
(The Socialist Régime. 7th édition). 11+208 pp. Paris, F, Alcan, 1921. 7 Fr. 


Mr. G. Renard considers that his study on the theory of socialism—the earlier 
editions of which have been out of print for a long time—“ may still be of 
use at a moment when socialism is passing through one of ils vital crises ”. 
He has therefore published this seventh edition with only a few changes of 
detail, which are mentioned in the preface. The author reviews the social 
question, and the problem of organisation on which it hinges, in their twofold 
political and economic aspect ; the data of the problem are treated as being 
both scientific and moral in character. His intention is that the book shall 
provide “a brief and concise statement of the socialist theories scattered 
broadcast through many bulky volumes and small pamphlets, and... that it 
shall be not merely a collection of facts but a synthesis of ideas, combined 
into a closely-knit whole”. 


Revue des Etudes Coopératives. Revue trimestrielle (Quarterly Review of 
Co-operative Research), No. 1. October-December 1921. 120 pp. Editorial Office, 
102, avenue du Roule, Neuilly sur Seine. Pub. by Rieder et O'*, 7, place Saint- 
Sulpice, Paris. 5 fr. each number. ; 


Early in 1921 a group of professors and representatives of French co- 
operative organisations founded a Society of Co-operative Research, having 
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as its object “the study of questions bearing on co-operation, and, in general, 
of all social and economic aspects of co-operative problems”. The society 
circulated a “ Co-operative Manifesto » which resulted in more than 200 members 
joining, nearly all of whom were professors of the Collége de France, of the 
Sorbonne and of provincial universities. This success encouraged the society 
to issue a review with thé object of stimulating public interest in the manifold 
problems raised by the application of the co-operative principle. 

The Revue des éludes coopératives will contain general and technical 
articles on co-operation, and on national and international economic problems. 
The editorial committee includes Messrs. Bouglé, Caullery, Lichtenberger, pro- 
fessors at the Sorbonne; Charles Gide, professor at the Collége de France ; 
Charles Rist, professor of the Paris Faculty of Law; and Messrs. Cleuet, Daudé- 
Bancel, G. Lévy, and Poisson, members of French co-operative organisations. 


Rios, Fernando de los: Mi viaje a la Rusla sovietista. (My journey to 
Soviet Russia). 363 pp. Madrid. Impr. R. Caro Raggio. 1921.5 Pts. 


The author, who is professor of law at the University of Granada and a 
member of the Spanish Socialist Party, went to Russia in the middle of 
October 1920 to negotiate the admission of the Spanish Socialist Party into 
the Third International. He remained in Russia about three months, and 
studied the Bolshevik regime very carefully, conversing, without officia! 
witnesses, with persons of the most divergent views and occupations and 
with foreigners who had been settled for many years in Russia and had 
remained there after the Revolution. His journey was made on the eve of 
the so-called “new policy” when the Communist party abandoned the rigid 
application of Communist theories, abolished the requisition of agricultural 
products, and allowed free trade within Russia. 

Two-thirds of the book are devoted to a study of the general economic and 
administrative organisation of the Soviets, while labour and social institutions 
are also considered. The book is completed by a chart which shows with 
great detail and clearness the scheme of political administration and how 
it centres in the Supreme Economic Council. There is also a useful table of 
nationalised and non-nationalised enterprises as these stood on 1 February 1920. 

This book is a noteworthy contribution to the literature of the later phases 
of the Russian Revolution, a period about which little has been written from 
actual observation. 


Sneppen, David (ed.): Vocational Home-Making Education. 149 pp. New 
York, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 1921. 


This volume of outline “projects” for independent work at home by 
pupils in home-making classes was drawn up by a conference of teachers 
of home-making in order to encourage the establishment of higher standards 
and more scientific methods in vocational education in domestic work, thus 
placing it more on a level with industrial and agricultural education, by com- 
bining the attainment of practical manipulative skill with the acquisition of 
technical and allied knowledge. 


Unitep States Rarttroap Lasour Boarp : Rules for reporting infor- 
mation on rail road employees, with a classification and index of steam rail- 
road occupations. 320 pp. Chicago. May 1921. 


The United States Railroad Labour Board, created in 1920, inherited a 
great number of requests for the adjustment of disputes between employers 
and workers, but found itself considerably handicapped by the absence of 
wage statistics relating to homogeneous groups of occupations and classified 
according to the special working conditions found in railway operation. 
Accordingly a comprehensive study was made of present methods of grouping 
and classifying positions and of reporting information on wages and services 
of steam railroad employees. As a result of this study the above volume has 
been issued. 

The purpose of the classification is to furnish a basis for the collection of 
wages and other data on homogeneous classes of railroad positions, and to 
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establish as nearly as can be a uniform terminology to be used in describing 
similar occupations. In addition, standard forms are given for reporting infor- 
mation on railroad employees to the Inter-State Commerce Commission every 
quarter. The volume is completely indexed, and forms a most useful addition 
to the literature of occupational classification. 


Wer L, Walter: Tired Radicals and other Papers. 223 pp. New York, 
B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 1921, 


The title to this volume is given by the first article in it. The remaining 
essays are a collection of sketches by the author, some of which appeared 
in the New Republic, with which Mr. Weyl was connected as editor for some 
time. Some of the essays are tentative sketches which it was expected would 
form part of a volume by the author, who died before its completion. The 
essay on “The Only True Revolutionary Class” is an analysis of the effect 
of the improved conditions of work upon the psychological attitude of the 
working man towards his surroundings. “To urge him [the worker] to be 
content with his improving lot, to surrender the gain of to-day on account 
of the gain of yesterday is to urge him to act upon principles diametrically 
opposed to those upon which the rest of us act.” Despite the diversity of 
the essays, there is a marked thread of unity running through them, the spirit 
of the whole being probably best characterised by the observation that “ polit- 
ical equality is a farce and a peril unless there is at least some measure of 
economic equality *. The essay on “Prophet and Politician” is an analysis 
of President Wilson as he appeared at the Peace Conference. “The King’s 
Robing Room ” and “The Crumbling House of Lords” are analyses of the 
labour situation and of the economic significance of the House of Lords 
in Great Britain. In the sketch of “ The Conquering Chinese ” appears this obser- 
vation : “ They are not a weak people, not a loose-fibred people, not an imitative 
employable people; but strong, stubborn, ultra-conservative, excessively self- 
centred... Upon Europeans who live among them they exert an overpowering 
pressure of culture. They do not yield but force others to yield.” While the 
Japanese may emigrate into the country the real conquerors are the Chinese. 
“Into China the Japanese immigrant cannot force his way... After decades, 
and even centuries, no non-Chinese race has ever succeeded in displacing the 
Chinese ; on the contrary, each race ends in being displaced by them.” 


Werr, Dr. Frantisek : Soustava Ceskoslovenského Prava Statniho (The 
Czecho-Slovak System of Constitutional Law). 374 pp. Brunn, Barvic & Navotny. 
1921. Ke. 60. 


The author, who is professor of constitutional law at the University of 
Brunn, gives a systematic survey of Czecho-Slovak constitutional law. Special 
attention may be drawn to the chapters on the Czecho-Slovak State as affected 
by international treaties and their ratification, and on the right of coalition 
and assembly. 


Wotrr, Henry W.: Rural Reconstruction. 355 pp. London, Selwyn and 
Blount, Ltd. 


This book is an attempt to provide a complete plan for the reorganisation 
of the agricultural industry in England. Mr. Wolff calls for a very thorough- 
going programme, including the adoption of co-operative methods, new 
methods of financing the industry, and, perhaps above all, a far more vigorous 
policy of agricultural education. Such education should be of a practical kind, 
and should be conducted by means of “ demonstration, of experiments in which 
the interest of farmers themselves is enlisted, by the tuition of homecoming 
officers like the American county agents and county representatives, the 
Belgian agronomes de l’Etat and the Dutch and Danish konsulenten, and by 
the training of the younger generation in clubs like the American, in school 
fairs, school gardens and the like *. The industry should be financed by co- 
operative banks, the farmers themselves should learn better business methods, 
small holdings should be encouraged, and profit-sharing schemes should be 
adopted between the landless labourers and the proprietors. 
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